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MR. SOLOMON MAXWELL. 


In an carly number of this work, we gave a brief notice of the death 
of this excellent individual. We now propose to present a more extended 
view of his life, with an extract from his writings. Had he been permitted 
to live, he would have developed a moral and intellectual character of a 
very high order. We have hardly known a young man, whose mental 
productions exhibited so much vigor of conception and maturity of judg- 
ment. His worth certainly deserves something better than the slight 
memorial to which we have referred. 

Mr. Maxwect was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in March, 1799. 
His early years were devoted to agricultural pursuits, and he did not attract 
much notice except among his more immediate friends. He, however, 
gave full proof of possessing a vigorous intellect, and a great fondnéss for 
reading. lis parents were pious, and carefully instructed him in the 
duties of religion. This doubtless contributed to that mental uneasiness, 
which seems never to have forsaken him till he came fully under the do- 
minion of Christian principles. Amid the scenes of society, which were 
constantly enlivened by his sallies of wit and. humor, he could not banish 
from his recollection a sense. of his ingratitude to God. An unguarded 
expression, which fell from his lips, and which east indirect contempt upon 
the Saviour, greatly alarmed him. After the lapse of about three weeks, 
during which his mental agony was often extreme, he found peace in sub- 
mission to Christ. This was truly an eventful era in his history. Con- 
science, coinciding with his feelings, breathed a heavenly calm through 
his soul. ‘The humor, which had merely amused his fellow creatures, was 
now repressed, or delightfully refined and rendered innocent by a Chris- 
tian spirit. An elevated purpose of doing good to men took possession of 
his soul. ‘The perusal of the Memoir of Henry Martyn, was one of the 
principal means of directing his attention to a preparation-for the Christian 
ministry. , 

In 1319, he commenced study at. Plainfield, Comnecticut.s, During his 
residence in that town, of nearly two years, he- secured many friends, and 
Witnessed numerous proofs that his character and efforts in doing good, were 
appreciated. His exertions in the cause of religion were rendered very 
acceptable by his modest and unassuming manners. In the autumn of 
1821, in the twenty-third year of his‘age, he entered the sophomore class 
in Amherst College. His talents and his indefatigable application, ‘Soon 
enabled him to take a very high rank. He appeared to the highest advan- 
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tage in mathematics and mental philosophy. No individual in the class 
brought out the difficult problems in mathematics more readily than Mr, 
Maxwell. Before the end of his junior year, he had thoroughly compre- 
hended the philosophical studies of the senior class, and had written at 
large on various topics. His habits in college were perhaps more exclu. 
sively sedentary, than those of any other individual. Here was laid the 
foundation of that disease, which subjected him to years of suffering, and 
which carried him prematurely to the grave. His attention to study was 
almost literally unintermitted—by night and by day. His influence was 
great and salutary. In his junior year, there was an interesting revival of 
religion. Nearly thirty individuals, as it was thought, became the subjects 
of renovating grace. Mr. Maxwell’s efforts for the promotion of piety 
were characterized by sound judgment as to the time and manner, and by 
unaffected kindness of feeling. His sentiments of advice and warning 
were scriptural and impressive. Some of his fellow collegians will recollect 
his conversation till their dying day. He afterwards remarked to a class- 
mate, that he passed several nights during the progress of that revival, 
entirely sleepless, in the sweet contemplation of the ‘goodness of God, and 
in cherishing the joyful belief that his great name would be glorified. 

At the commencement, when his class graduated, he received one of the 
principal appointments—the philosophical oration. His composition was 
ably written—but it was too refined and abstract to please the mass of a 
commencement audience. 

Soon after leaving college, he joined the theological seminary at Andover, 
but was soon called home on occasion of the sudden death of his father. 
The remainder of the year he passed in attending to the settlement of the 
concerns of his father’s estate. ‘These duties, otherwise painful to a mind 
so delicate as his, were performed with great cheerfulness, through a just 
and deep sense, which he ever cherished, of filial and fraternal obligation. 
In the autumn of 1826, he resumed his beloved occupations at Andover. 
This year was one of great enjoyment, and of marked progress both in a 
moral and intellectual respect. His heart loved the spirit of thorough 
study, ardent inquiry, and missionary enterprize, for which the seminary at 
Andover has been distinguished from its foundation. As a Hebrew scholar, 
he was one of the best in a class of forty-five. Others could recite the 
details of the grammar with greater fluency. None understood more per- 
fectly the structure and fundamental principles of the language. He took 
great delight in reading the devotional poetry of the Hebrews. The nature 
of his habits of study, will be seen from the following statement of an 
analysis which he made of Burke’s celebrated speech on ‘ Conciliation 
with America.” He first read the speech five or six times, and some parts 
of it more. After he had compassed the argument in his mind, he made 
an analysis from memory, and added such reflections as the subject and 
author suggested. The time which he expended in this exercise, amounted 
to two entire weeks. 

In college and in the seminary, Mr. Maxwell belonged to a select com- 
pany, who met periodically for prayer and conversation, in respect to the 
duty of personally engaging in the foreign missionary enterprize. His 
knowledge on this subject was extensive, and his feelings deeply interested. 
His reasons for finally abandoning the design, were ill health and pecuniary 
embarrassmeots. Of the estimation, in which he was regarded at Andover, 
one of the professors of the seminary thus speaks. ‘I and my colleagues 
considered him as holding a high rank in respect to the strength of his 
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mind, and his acquisitions, especially considering that he had been obliged 
to struggle with embarrassments* during his education, and had slender, 
variable health. He was uncommonly regular and punctual in attending 
upon the exercises of the seminary, and showed in all things a scrupulous 
regard to duty. As a Christian he made the impression that he was uni- 
furmly and sincerely pious ; and with less show than common, I thought 
he had ore of the substance of religion ;—less blaze, but a stronger heat. 
He was remarkable for an unassuming modesty and self-diffidence, which 
seemed to make it oppressive to his feelings to be brought into notice.” 

In the autumn of 1826, Mr. Maxwell left Andover and engaged as an 
instructor in the academy at Amherst, Mass. In addition to the faithful 
performance of his duties as a teacher, he devoted considerable time to the 
exegetical reading of the Old Testament in Hebrew, and of the New in 
Greek. At the close of the year, when he received in due course the de- 
gree of A. M. at Amherst College, he pronounced an oration of distin- 
guished excellence, which we have concluded to insert in this place. _ Its 
object is to show that the mighty men of past ages, have been greatly in- 
debted to the multitude, who have sunk into the grave unhonored and un- 
known. 


“It begins to be suspected, that the lower orders of mind have done more for the in- 
tellectual advancement of the species, than has generally been supposed. The literary 
investigations of the last half century have produced a wonderful transfer backward of 
intellectual honors. Modern genius has been found deeply indebted to ancient, and 
genius of all ages under incalculable obligations to mediocrity of talent. The few names 
thinly scattered along the intellectual, the philosophic, and the heroie past, to which we 
have paid an unquestioning idolatry, and which we have canonized in our recollections, 
by the epithets, benefactors, and ornaments of the species, are well nigh proved bankrupt 
debtors to the mass of mankind. The deified few, whose shade has spread the pall of un- 
discriminating forgetfulness, over all the race beside, who have been allowed to appro- 
priate to themselves as original, every relic of thought or imagination, to descend into 
the cemetery of oblivion, to which were consigned all, but themselves, of the species, and 
there to rifle from the defenceless sleepers every mental deposit, and arrayed in this 
mighty spoil of intellect, to come forth and awe us into the most obsequious adoration, are 
compelled to acknowledge their obligations to the earlier and humbler earnings of intel- 
lectual distinction. ' 

Their works are studded all over with conceptions originated by the vulgar mird. 
These may be seen on almost every page, as prominent and distinct, as the heart half 
imbedded in the earthen god of an East Indian. 

They are indebted to the early remains of mythological theology, and of philosophy in 
the dense form of proverb,—the first embodyings of impression in language,—the first 
rude essays made on earth to con the elements off that history of classifications which the 
finger of God has written out, through all the universe, which mind, through all the 
universe, is now inténtly reading upward—the earliest devices, drawn upon the es- 
cutcheon of mind, in honor of the achievements, which first gave distinction to its rustic 
ancestry,—the thoughts and sentiments of the countless throng, which have toiled and 
sunk without a name. 

In this work of intellectual redress, Germany has led the way. Indeed, did we be- 
lieve in the doctrine of metempsychosis, we might fancy the throng of forgotten shades 
had sent up thither a deputation of their mightiest spirits, to hold their inquisition, and 
adjust their long neglected claims. At their tribunal the proudest sons of fame have re- 
signed many a laurel. 

The Iliad and Odyssey, that sun, at which Bossuet used to light his torch, when he 
retired to write his funeral orations, is found to be only the converging point, where meet 
the beams of a multitude of lesser lights. The obligations of their author to predecessors 
is certain. Greece had produced poets of distinction before Homer. Could it be other- 
wise? Could the tongues which daily breathed the softness and sweetness of the Greek 
dialect, but try, occasionally, the harmony of its numbers ?—Could the wild enthusiasm 
but have vented itself in verse which had already, before the times of Homer, deified 
Jupiter, and Orpheus, and Hercules, and a multitude of heroes ?—If so, it is the only time 
heroism and poesy were so disjoined. 








* Mr. M. was assisted by the American Education Society. 
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The Argonautie expedition was the very genius, or rather the offspring of poetic inspi- 
ration. ‘The nine themselves have hardly been more adventuring than Jason and his 
companions. They performed feats for the muses to relate, not to embellish. Did the 
chieftains, for ten years around the walls of Troy, sing their war songs in prose ?—If so, 
where was the ear for which Homer wrote? No, there was already a school of poets in 
Greece, which originated with the expedition from Argos. Some of these poets were in 
that adventure. And when they returned to their native dwellings, and celebrated their 
achievements in song, the public imagination throughout was fired, and they every 
where sung of the heroes, and the unseen spirits, who aided them—and in every hamlet, 
over hil! and dale, wherever an excited imagination was, there something was added to 
the mythology thus originated, and in every cottage where there was one to gossip or 
one to dream, there was one to add a new fancy of power, of terror or of passion, to the 
deities thus made of departed mortals. 

From the tine of the expedition, to the war of Troy, all Greece was thus employed in 
perfecting her mythology, her versitication, and her chivalrous heroism. A more lofty 
and proud ideal has never been. ‘The knights of the 12th and 13th centuries would 
hardly have warred ten years, for a single woman. During this war, and after it, the 
Grecian mind was every where busy, in the same poetic employment, till Hesiod and 
Homer sung. 

Milton is the great museum, where are to be found the intellectual curiosities of all 
ages and nations. ‘ 

Shakspeare in bis youth had taken a morning ramble among the pyramids of Egypt, 
over the site of Troy, and had been at the tomb of Julius Cxsar. He was one of the 
poetical triumvirate of the times of Elizabeth. He stood between two such men as Ben 
Jonson and Spenser—men whose minds were the very marts of ancient lore. Could he 
but feel an influence from them? But however independent of antiquity, Shakspeare 
was at least indebted to antecedent poets of his own native country. He was versed in 
ballads when England teemed with ballads. Thus his taste, his intellectual habits, were 
formed upon that species of composition, which is peculiarly the delight and the property 
of the vulgar mind —Through the poets of the common people, he drew treasures of fancy 
and passion. He fed his mind upon a species of poetry, which, from its very nature, 
gathers up every fancy and every feeling thrown out in the intercourse of juvenile love 
and domestic life. He stood in the same relation to Chaucer, Gower, to the ballad sing- 
ers and common people among the English, in which Homer stood to Orpheus and Li- 
nus, to inferior rhymers, and to the vulgar among the Greeks. These two great lumi- 
naries, the one of ancient, and the other of modern times, were the foci, in which was 
concentrated light from all the inferior orders of mind. 

‘There is the same obligation of superior, to the earlier and inferior orders of intellect, 
in philorophy and mathematics. 

Bacon’s theory of induction, long the boast of moderns, has been found, in its embryo 
state, in the works of Aristotle. 

Leibnitz originated the differential calculus, the same year, in which Newton produced 
that inethod under the name of fluxions—and a countryman of our own, of Philadelphia, 
is said to have conceived the same method, a year before Newton’s fluxions appeared in 
this country. ‘This coincidence renders it probable, almost certain, that some previous 
mathematician had thrown open a clue to this expedient, which these three men simul- 
taneously descried. Some previous traveller over the way of the cirele-walking science, 
had thrown up the principle of fluxions, and left it for other hands te use. In this depart- 
ment, pre-eminently, cach succeeding generation builds on the past, and owes its founda- 
tion to hands long since motionless. Shepherds on Chaldean plains, first beckoned the 
men to the constellations Dwellers at Syracuse, and Athens, and Alexandria, and Bagdad, 
have toiled to pave the star -climbiny way, on which Playfair and Legendre have lately 
labored. : 

The same truth is also illustrated, in the history of moral science. The reformation, 
and the master spirits who conducted it, had the same responsible relation to the lower 
orders of inteilect. While all Christendom was groaning beneath the taxations and cor- 
ruptions of the Papal see, there was heard from the common people a timid, half-articu- 
late murmur, saying —* is this the religion of Jesus ?”’—Luther caught the suggestion, and 
reiterated aloud, This is not the religion of Jesus. It was the voice of the common people, 
Which broke the slumbers of that mighty intellect, before whose movements oppression 
and superstition shrunk away. This voice, feeble though it was, not only awoke, but 
started into vigorous action, that spirit of philanthropy, which now began to be in earnest 
to break asunder the chains of darkness. 

It was to Luther, like the acquisition of a new moral sense. He could not silence nor 
misinterpret its dictates and remonstrances. It was, next to the lively oracles, the 
standard, by which he tested all his plans. It gave directness and stability to those 
efforts, whose results imposed obligations of gratitude on all succeeding ages. Other 
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men, before the days of Luther, had learned the same lesson from the same source, and 
their example enforced it upon him. Wickliffe, Huss, Bacon, and the Waldenses, had 
already begun to digest the hints thrown out by the oppressed multiiude. The Re- 
formers took their first lesson from the common people. 

The revival of letters contemporaneous with the Reformation was emphatically only a 
revival. With all the trifling of the Monks, Scholiasts and Ecclesiastics, there was still 
amongst them, the philosophy, and religion of better days. The monasteries and cloisters, 
forme! a dimly-lighted avenue from primitive up to modern times. From these retreats, 
the reformers brought that learning and theology, which, regenerated by the influence 
upon then of the common people, relieved the world. It was as though the ancient 
philosophers and Christian Fathers had been buried in Herculaneum—but still lived in 
the entombed streets, and trimmed their respective torches, till some vulgar tread broke 
the incrustation over them, and let their offspring forth to scatter the sacred fire through 
the earth. 

Ifany thing among inen can claim independence of foregone times, it is the instructions 
of Jesus Christ and his harbinger. In an age when religion was made up of puerile 
traditions, the jealousy of sects and Pharisaic formality, when it was scrupulous of the 
exterior, and neglected the heart, these two teachers inculcated a piety, benignant to 
enemies, simple a3 home in all its habit, spiritual without forms, mingling without badges 
in all the concerns of this busy world, yet giving to Heaven its strongest aspirations. 
Still the aged Simeon, and Elizabeth, and Anna, and the Virgin mother, though little 
seen, would be thought kindred spirits, whose example and influence taught these great 
reformers. And the prophets of earlier times had furnished them many a lesson. The 
Baptist did not more fully teach every man’s incommunicable responsibility, when he 
bid the Jews no longer say, they had Abraham for their father, than did the stern Ezekiel 
teach the same doctrine to the captive Israelites on the plains of Babylon, when he urged 
the truth, that if any man sin, his past righteousness shall not save his soul. The senti- 
ment of our Saviour, that ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship hin 
in spirit and in truth,” is but the text of the first chapter of Isaiah. Yet in cne momen. 
tous respect, the instructions of Christ were new. That part of religion, which regards 
the intercourse of man with man, had hitherto been based on the principles of retributive 

justice. It was now to be founded in self-supplanting charity.—Offices of kindness must 
requite every injury. This is the maxim which will yet contribute more than all other 
causes to make earth a heaven. It was anomalous amidst the moral doctrines of the 
world. The hand that introduced it was the sae which rolled chaos into the harmony 
of the spheres. He who taught it was one of the fixed suns of the third heavens, low- 
ered down amidst our moral darkness. By its light, truths before unknown were de- 
tected. Beneath its warm radiance, new virtues germinated. It stood for an hour upon 
our heavens, shedding its benignant glory upon a few favored minds, and then went up, 
The skies closed upon its track, and mind here below was left to journey on as before. 

How the influence of the lower orders of mind goes to prevent mental effeminacy in 
the learned, and to cherish in them practical instead of speculative habits of thought, 
cannot now be told. Nor can the curious process by which the desultory remarks of 
plain common sense people tend to correct the wild vagaries of genius, be now minutely 
delineated. But certain it is, that the mass of common mind has ever operated upon 
science, especially upon moral and political science, like a furnace of real fires, refining 
away whatever is finical and ideal in theory, from what is of practical utility. And it is 
no less certain, that intellectual progress has been the same in all nations and times. All 
men of each preceding age, became more or less directly the teachers of each succeeding, 
At first the rude fathers of men gathered up those moral precepts and maxims of wisdom, 
which float upon the surface of human affairs, and poured forth the wild fancyings, in 
which uncultivated mind is ever prolific. In process of time, men of leisure followed 
out these suggestions of the untaught, into new relations and combinations, and went on 
through successive periods, refining upon the mass of human conceptions, and making 
from them new and more tasteful selections, till at last, genius, devoting all its hours ta 
thought, made the most delightful of selections, and the happiest combinations, and 
wrought them into what we call the great models of literary perfection. 

The few great poems, therefore, which the world have produced, are each a compen- 
dium of the imaginations of centuries. The great works of philosophy are each a digest 
of the mental analysis of antecedent time. The histories of nations and periods are each 

a condensed record of the passions and opinions of multitudes succeeding multitudes, 
The master-pieces of painting are a combination of the finest lines, and most exquisite 
touches of earlier and inferior masters ; and the noblest specimens in statuary, have been 
made by blending into one form of angelic beauty, the most delightful features, and 
most graceful lineaments, wrought by many a chisel, which had crumbled into dust 
with the hand that moved it. The whole present state of the intellectual world is a sea 
of opinions and emotions, which have flowed together from all previous time, which, 
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coming in lls, rolled in widening currents down the track of time, and have come upon 


our own days in Amazonian floods. 

With reflections like these before our minds, who of us would not requite with a tear- 
ful sympathy, with a grateful, though undefined remembrance—who would not requite 
the thinking, feeling multitude, who have toiled for a name and are forgotten forever ? 
Who of us would not seize the honors of Alexander, and distribute them amongst the 
Macedonian phalanx, who won his victories—the honors of Xerxes, and divide them 
amongst the helmed inyriads, whose concurrence created the pomp of his every move- 
ment—the honors of Napoleon, and seatter them along the ranks of generals, and soldiery, 
who created the terror of his narmwe—the intellectual honors of modern Europe, and strow 
them over ancient Europe, Asia, and Africa, which furnished the mental resources of 
later times—the honors of even Homer, and award them to the nameless Greeks, who 
mingled the music of their voices and their verse, with the notes of the harp, and sang of 
heroes and of gods, and sent up a golden melody, from years, long before the king of 
poets struck the lyre? Standing as we do at the foot of the assembly of past generations, 
who of us would not be to them what Crassus was to the mighty populace of Rome, able 
to bestow upon the meanest of the race a largess, not of money, but of intellectual honors? 
Standing with the whole specics in the eye of imagination, there appears here and there 
a man in intellectual stature, like Saul in the cemp of Israel; but even these mighty 
have been, like Saul to David, indebted, for the best hours of their spirits, to some strip- 
ling genius, that passes hidden in the throng. All, a/l are intellectual brethren, laboring 
for one common end, to diversify and accumulate the riches of mind. 

In the web of human thoucht, which has been weaving upward through successive 
generations, each individual of the species has entwined his intellectual history, and now 
and then some lofty mind has drawn upon it some rare and luminous device. And thus 
through coming years shall it be inwove with all human conceptions, till the last infant 
of the species shall have drawn upon it his silver line of thought. Then shall it be sus- 
pended as the tapestry of that spacious temple, when the race shall re-assemble alike for 
intellectual as for moral retribution.” 


In September, 1827, Mr. Maxwell, in conjunction with Mr. Robert E. 
Pattison, afterwards a professor in Waterville college, took the entire charge 
of the academy, and effected many valuable improvements in the course of 
study and discipline. ‘* As an instructor,’ remarks his colleague, “ Mr. 
Maxwell was characterized for patience—the result of a desire that the 
student himself should thoroughly understand the subject—a clearness of 
thought—and a command of language to illustrate the proposition in a 
manner at once to be understood. ‘The remark has been made by a lit- 
erary individual, that his style of conversation was the choicest English of 
any man’s in his acquaintance. This was peculiarly true in his illustra- 
tions of literary subjects. If he had any special fault as a teacher, it was 
a lack of vivacity by which to excite and sustain in a class a high spirit of 
literary enthusiasm.” His labors in this employment were exceedingly 
arduous, but he performed them with cheerfulness and with great success. 
His constitution was, however, so undermined by disease, that he gradually 
sunk under the pressure of his engagements. His lungs were too weak to 
sustain the almost constant exercise necessary in communicating instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of the classics. About the last of April, he relin- 
quished all business, and was confined to his room, for about four weeks, 
with a fever. He said but little respecting his religious feelings. He em- 
ployed his time, when the strength of his mind would allow, in considering 
the momentous question “ Am I a Christian?” “In conversation of about 
half an hour in length,” remarks a friend, “he disclosed, with all the calm- 
ness of a philosopher, and the simplicity and tenderness of a little child, 
his views of God’s government, and the improvement which should be made 
of his present providence. He felt that God was doing right, and desired 
that he might have a submissive temper of mind. “On the subject of 


— he wished to lay himself aside, and that God’s will should be 
one. 
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He so far recovered, however, as to remove from Amherst to his paternal 
home, in Lebanon. Soon ‘after his arrival, he writes, ‘‘ I was not sensible 
of the fatigue of the journey—the joys of home swallowed up every other 
sensation—but when I came to myself, I found that my last efforts had 
brought on a relapse, and my fever and cough are now much more violent 
than at any time while I was in Amherst. But 1 hope yet to see days of 
health—it is a distant hope.” He conversed familiarly of death and of re- 
lizious subjects in general, and his own will seemed to be absorbed in that 
of God. He soon recovered so much strength as to be able to ride for 
exercise, and to contemplate a journey to the southern States—when on 
the morning of the 2ist of July, being left alone for a few moments, he 
was heard to groan—an ulcer had probably been ruptured. His room was 
immediately visited, but he did not speak again. He continued to breathe 
for a short time, and slept in death. 

Hlis remains were interred in the burying ground in Lebanon. An 
Eulogy commemorative of his character was pronounced in the chapel of 
Amherst College, by Mr. R. E. Pattison. 


That Mr. Maxwell’s mind was one of a high order, will be admitted, we 
presume, from the specimen of clear and comprehensive thought, which is 
inserted on a previous page. He had an unusual fondness for abstract 
contemplation. ‘The books, which he heartily relished, were full of sterling 
and discriminating sense. His favorite volumes were Cecil’s Remains, 
Ioster’s Hssay on Popular Ignorance, the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection, the Speeches of Edmund Burke, and two or three of the 
Philosophical ‘Treatises of Cicero. A few works of this description he 
read, not only till he had thoroughly mastered and digested their contents, 
but till he had seized the trains of thought which his authors had perhaps 
but obscurely hinted. He delighted to adapt and modify the general prin- 
ciples which he found on their pages, to other states of society and modes 
of existence. He did not peruse the productions of others so much to ac- 
quire and treasure for his own use the simple knowledge which they com- 
municated, as to bring his mind into that state which is most favorable to 
invention and independent investigation. This trait in his mental consti- 
tution developed itself in a great variety of forms. It gave an elevation and 
refinement to his wit. He had in an unusual degree that rapid power of 
combination and delicate association, upon which the intellectual bon mot 
and repartee depend. His style of conversation was of an elevated kind. 
The language which he employed was very select, and yet it flowed from 
his lips without any apparent effort. It might perhaps have been regarded 
as too dignified for the ordinary purposes of life, yet it was never used to 
shelter vacuity or poverty of thought. It also exerted an important reflex 
influence on his mind. The words, which he chose as the medium of his 
thoughts, were inseparably associated with interesting trains of reflection. 
He looked upon language, as a valuable auxiliary or a formidable obstacle 
to mental and moral improvement. One of the great defects in early edu- 
cation, in his view, was the adoption of a language without meaning, or a 
language invariably asso®iated with vulgar and degrading conceptions, 
which will ever recur to the mind in subsequent life, however solicitous it 
may be to escape from the bondage. 

Mr. Maxwell furnished, in several respects, an excellent example for 
students. He invariably studied his assigned lessons. The writer of this 
article, who was intimately conversant with him for several years, does not 
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recollect the instance where he was not prepared in the recitation room, 
He did not mnake his almost passionate fondness for Mental Philosophy an 
excuse for neglecting Latin and Greek. Neither did he fail to review at 
the time, what he had previously studied. In several departments he had 
anticipated the lessons of the class, but he did not trust to memory or to 
previous knowledge. He subjected the exercise to a rigorous re-examina- 
tion. Another excellent habit which he adopted was, to become fully pos- 
sessed at the beginning of the general principles of a science, or the gen- 
eral features of a language. When he commenced the study of the Hebrew, 
for instance, he employed his mind as well as his grammar. He sought to 
ascertain wherein it differed from other Janguages, what he must not look 
for in the study of it, in short what was the philosophy or genius of this 
noble tongue. His economy of time was great, and perhaps in a sense 
excessive. Ile rarely ever allowed himself to stand at the angle of a col- 
lege building, or at the threshold of a chapel door, to interrupt with idle 
chitchat those, who would “ go right on their way ;” but he proceeded 
directly from the recitation room to his study, conscious that he was superin- 
tended by an all seeing Mind, and that unavailing regret or hopeless stupidity 
is usually the portion for life of that student, who loiters in his college 
course. We have not room to speak of the noble companionable qualities 
of Mr. Maxwell. His eye was a fine index of the soul within—clear, intel- 
ligent, beaming with kindness. Ie showed, in an eminent degree, how 
much a cultivated taste, in connection with elevated piety, can contribute 
for the social nature of man. A delicate humor insinuated itself into his 
conversation, and gave to it a terseness and point, better felt than de- 
scribed. He ever showed the most unaffected modesty in his whole deport- 
ment. This, without degenerating into a criminal timidity, gave additional 
charms to his conversation, and weight to his opinions. ‘This fact in his 
character was exhibited in his modes of doing good. Though capable of 
edifying and instructing the most enlightened families, he uniformly pre- 
ferred to visit the abodes of lowly life. For the hapless children of Africa, 
he always cherished the most unaffected kindness. At Lebanon, he in- 
structed, for a number of months, a large colored Bible class, and perse- 
vered in the same benevolent course at Amherst and Andover. On the 
continent of Africa, he would have probably passed his life, had the provi- 
dence of God permitted. On this most interesting subject, his feelings 
were ardent, his views comprehensive, and his labors prompt. 

But he has passed away from these troubled earthly scenes. Very rarely 
has the grave closed over so much worth. That instrumentality with 
which he was prepared in such high measure to bless the church militant 
on earth, in far higher measures he employs, as we believe, in the church 
glorified in heaven. 











VIEW OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 


OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


MAINE. 





SeVeRat considerations have induced us to present to our readers some 
facts respecting this interesting portion of our country. It has but recently 
joined the confederacy. Its condition is to be regarded with a measure ot 
that feeling with which we look upon our western States. Its proximity to 
the British Possessions is a circumstance of considerable interest, both in a 
political and moral respect. Maine possesses a vast unoccupied territory, 
and yet unknown physical resources. With an area of land greater than that 
of the aggregate of the other New England States, with a long line of sea- 
coast and excellent harbors, she seems destined to take a leading position 
among the members of the Union. Her northern latitude, angular position 
between two colonial provinces, her dependence for a long period upon 
Massachusetts, and other temporary causes, may have contributed to lessen 
her importance in the minds of the inhabitants of her sister States. A 
more accurate knowledge of her real condition and prospects, may help to 
remove any existing prejudices. 


Extent anp Bounparirs. 


This State extends from 43 degrees 5 minutes to 48 degrees north latitude, 
and from 66 degrees 49 minutes to 70 degrees 55 minutes west longitude from 
Greenwich. It is bounded on the north by the highlands which separate the 
waters falling into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlan- 
tic ocean ; on the east by the bay and river of Passamaquoddy and St. Croix, 
following the Cheputnecook or eastern branch of the St. Croix to its utmost 
source, and thence by a line due north to the northwest angle of the ancient 
British province of Nova Scotia, now the province of New Brunswick ; on the 
south, from Quoddy-head at the entrance of Passamaquoddy bay to Kittery 
point at the entrance of Piscataqua river, by the Atlantic ocean; and on the 
west by Piscataqua river from the sea to the source of its main branch, a dis- 
tance of about 35 miles in a direct line, and from thence by a line running 
nearly north, about 115 miles further, to the highlands which divide Canada 
from the United States. The boundaries on the east and north, separate Maine 
from the British provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada. The northern 
line separates it from New H{[ampshire. ‘The precise area of the State has never 
been determined with accuracy. ‘Taking the general outline, as far as it is now 
understood, the State may be estimated to contain 33,223 square miles, or 
21,263,000 acres. Its length on the northern frontier is 280 miles, on the 
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eastern 210; greatest length from north to south 225, and greatest breadth 
from east to west 195.* 


If. Grograruy, Narurat Resources, CLIMATE, 


The surface of the State of Maine may be considered as moderately hilly, 
A comparatively small part rises into mountains, some of which attain an eleya- 
tion above the ordinary region of vegetation, but few, however, which will not 
admit of some degree of cultivation, over a considerable part of their surface, 
Near the sea-coast, and in some other places, are plains of small extent. The 
highlands, which form the barrier between the waters which fall directly into 
the Atlantic, and those which are tributary to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
pass through Vermont to its northeast angle, thence through the northern 
part of New Hampshire to the northwestern extremity of Maine, and from 
thence continuing round the Chaudiere, and supplying the sources of that river 
on the one hand, and those of the Kennebec, Penobscot, and St. John on the 
other, they at length subside into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at Cape Rozier. 
This range is called “Maine Ridge,” “Height of Land,” “ Northeasterly 
Ridge,” &c. and forms the northern boundary of the State. The height of the 
ridge, where it is crossed by the Quebec and Hallowell road, is 2,000 feet. 
Some of the highest peaks are probably 4,000 feet. The mountains within the 
State lie scattered in irregular groups, over the country, but exhibit in some 
places the form of spurs from the main Alleghany range. Mount Katahdin, be- 
tween the eastern and western branches of the Penobscot, famous in Indian 
legends, is probably about 5,000 feet in height. 

The principal vallies in the State are those of the Kennebec, the Penobscot, 
and the St.John. The chief rivers are the Saco, Androscoggin, Kennebec, 
Penobscot, St. John, and St. Croix. These, with their numerous branches, 
water nearly the whole State. The Saco rises in the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, and descending thence to Conway, it enters Maine at Fryeburgh, 
and after winding in its course about 30 miles within that town, and approach- 





* A controversy is still pending between the United States and the British government 
respecting the Northeastern Boundary. During the entire period from the charter of 
William and Mary in 1691, to the year 1783, and indeed ever since, the whole territory 
lying between Nova Scotia, New Hampshire, Canada, and the Atlantic, was known and 
acknowledged by Great Britain and her colonies, to be an integral part of the province of 
Massachusetts, and was designated as the province or district of Maine. As the whole 
country, however, was a vast unoccupied forest, with the exception of the sea-coast and 
margins of navigable rivers, there was no necessity for ascertaining the precise line 
which should constitute the limits of the contiguous provinces. The general boundary 
was well known to be a“ line from the Bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands which 
divide the rivers which empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the sea.” All which could be necessary, would be to trace the line described to run 
* along the highlands, and from thence to the Bay of Chaleurs, and by its north coast,” 
and then to ascertain the source of the river St. Croix, the boundary between Massa- 
chuseits and Nova Scotia, and from thence to run and mark the line due north, until it 
should meet that boundary. This point of intersection must necessarily constitute the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, and the northeast angle of Maine. The source of the 
St. Croix being ascertained, the only practical difficulty, which would arise, would be 
what point constituted “the western extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs,’ and more 
especially as to what course from that point the line should run to the highlands, and to 
what part of the highlands. By the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, the appointment 
of commissioners was provided to survey the ground and ascertain that point of the high- 
lands, which lies due north of the source of the St. Croix, and determine the boundary 
line from the source of the St. Croix to the above-mentioned point. In case of the dis- 
agreement of the commissioners, or either of them refusing to act, the whole subject was 
to be referred to the decision of some friendly sovereign. The commissioners did not 
agree, and the question was submitted to the arbitration of the king of the Netherlands. 
But the arbitrator, instead of deciding the question referred to him, marked out an alto- 
gether new boundary, which had been contemplated by neither of the parties, and by 
Ww hich a large and valuable territory of Maine falls within the British Dominions. This 
decision has not been accepted on the part of Maine or the United States, and the ques- 
tion remains undetermined. 
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ing within two miles of the place where it first enters, it proceeds southeasterly 
to the sea, which it reaches.in the distance, in a direct line, of about 45 miles. 
The current is frequently interrupted by falls and rapids. The principal use 
made of this river has been for the transportation of logs, of which immense 
quantities are annually floated to the markets. It has a vast amount of water 
power for manufacturing purposes. The territory watered by this river and its 
branches within the State, amounts to about 650 square miles. The Andros- 
coggin rises in the highlands at the northwestern boundary of the State, and 
descending through a succession of lakes, it runs for some distance in New 
Hampshire, re-enters Maine at Gilead, and finally falls into the Kennebec be- 
low Topsham. The whole course of the river is broken by rapids and falls. 
The perpendicular descent in the course of one mile in the town of Rumford is 
estimated to be nearly 300 feet. It affords excellent mill sites. The extent of 
territory within this State, which supplies the waters of the Androscoggin and 
its branches, is about 3,000 square miles. The Kennebec takes its rise a little 
north of the Androscoggin. Its principal sources, the Dead and Moose rivers, 
unite their waters about 20 miles below Moose head lake. It has a rapid cur- 
rent to the falls below Broomfield. From that place to the tide at Augusta, it 
admits of the transportation of rafts. From Augusta it is navigable for vessels 
of 100 tons, and from Hallowell and Gardiner, for merchant vessels of any ordi- 
nary size to the sea. Its whole basin is about 5,280 square miles. ‘The princi- 
pal sources of the Penobscot, take their rise in places widely distant from each 
other, from the eastern to the western borders of the State. The Madawamkeag, 
the principal northeastern branch, in the course of 45 miles, embraces 110 
islands, some of which are large, and most of them excellent land. The most 
valuable property of the river above Bangor, is its numerous fine mill seats, and 
immense water power. From Bangor it affords an easy and safe navigation for 
the largest class of merchant vessels, 60 miles to the sea. The central position 
occupied by the Penobscot, the facility of communication between it and the 
waters of the Kennebec, the St. John, and the St. Croix, together with the ex- 
cellence of its navigation into the heart of the State, and its easy susceptibility 
of extensive improvement, render this river by far the most important in the 
State. ‘The territory lying on its routes, exclusive of that on the bay at its 
mouth, is about 8,200 square miles, or one fourth of the whole State. The St. 
Croix forms in its whole length a part of the boundary of the State. It affords 
many valuable mill seats, and abundance of water for all manufacturing purposes. 
A number of falls impede the passage except for lumber, until it meets the tide 
at Calais. The territory on the waters of the St. Croix and the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy within the State, is about 1,500 square miles. The St. John, with its 
numerous and extensive branches, waters nearly one third part of the State, or 
a territory of more than 10,000 square miles. It meets the tide at Fred- 
ericton, in New Brunswick, 90 miles from the sea. Its whole distance is 420 
miles, about one half of which is in Maine. 

“Maine,” remarks Mr. Greenleaf, “is intersected in every direction with 
vallies of so little general acclivity, and rivers so extensively and variously ap- 
proaching and interlocking with each other, with so many and easily practicable 
points of communication between their respective waters, that unless local irreg- 
ularities of the surface of the country, or other circumstances, should, upon a 
more accurate examination, be found to present impediments not to be sur- 
mounted or avoided, the time must come when the intercourse of the remotest 
interior with the ports on the sea-coast, and of all the different parts of the State 
with each other, may be facilitated, and the population, wealth, and strength of 
the whole be promoted by means of canals, roads, and railways, to a degree, of 
the practicability and utility of which, the community in general has at present 
perhaps but a very inadequate conception.” 

The fertility of the soil is in general equal to that of any part of the northern 
States, in proportion to its extent—that of the northern part of the State on the 
Aroostook and St. John, is considered~as far superior, unless it may be some 
portions of comparatively small extent. The crops of Indian corn in different 
parts of the State, and different seasons, have varied from 30 to 50 bushels per 
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acre; in some instances 80 bushels; wheat from 15 to 40; rye rather more ; 
hay from 14 to 3 tons—other products in proportion. The following summary 
statement of agricultural capital and products, was furnished by order of the 
legislature in 1820. ‘There has doubtless been a great advance since that time, 
especially in the new counties. ‘Total acres of tillage, 78,964; upland artificial 
mowing, 269,346; natural fresh meadows, 23,180 ; salt marsh meadow, 8,859 ; 
pasturage, 272,717 ; number of barns, 31,019 ; horses three years old and upwards, 
17,849; oxen four years old and upwards, 48,224 ; cows and steers three years 
old and upwards, 95,091 ; swine six months old and upwards, 66,639 ; bushels of 
Indian corn, 502,143 ; wheat, 202,161 ; rye, 45,679; oats, 102,605 ; barley, 74,972; 
tons of hay, 240,741; number of cows the pasturage will keep, 104,803. “ Any 
one,” remarks Mr. Greenleaf, “ acquainted with the agricultural products of the 
land in Maine, must at once perceive that this statement is in general far below 
the truth ; or that it exhibits proof of very bad habits of husbandry ; or is the 
estimate of the worst seasons and of the worst husbandry ; which last is be- 
lieved to be generally nearest the fact. Still they were at that time the best 
evidence attainable of the actual value of agricultural products and capital.” 
The average annual export of the agricultural products of the State is about 
half a million of dollars. 

“When in addition to the amount of known actual exports, and the known 
amount of products, it is considered that there is much also, the amount of 
which is not known; also that the whole territory included within the exterior 
limits of the present settlements, forms less than one third part of the State, 
that the whole amount of improved land of every description, is less than one 
ninth of that within those limits, or little more than one thirtieth part of the 
whole State ;—that the forests with which the vacant land is covered, present 
strong inducements to the neglect of agriculture, for the cutting, manufacturing, 
and transporting of wood, ship timber, and other lumber; and take into view the 
vast demand for the products of agriculture occasioned by the numbers em- 
ployed in many parts of the State, nominally as agriculturists, but principally in 
procuring lumber, as well as many engaged in commerce and manufactures ; 
and by the employment of so large an amount of shipping in the foreign and 
coasting trade and fisheries ; it will be evident that whatever causes have here- 
tofore, and may for a time continue to produce an importation of provisions to 
some parts of the State, it cannot be from any want of productive ability in the 
soil, or congeniality of the climate.”* 

Commerce. ‘The commerce of this State consists principally in exports of 
timber, masts, spars, boards, plank, scantling, staves, and other lumber, wood, 
bark, dried and pickled fish, beef, pork, live stock, butter, cheese, cider, corn, 
and various other products of agriculture ; candles, soap, shoes, boots, nails, 
bricks, lime, marble, household furniture, &c. A good relative idea of the com- 
mercial importance of the State, will be obtained by comparison of the tonnage 
with the population. From this, it will be found that Maine possesses nearly 
four times its numerical proportion of the foreign tonnage of the United States, 
and more than four times its proportion of the whole tonnage. The value of the 
imports for 1820, was ¥742,781; of the exports, $737,232, of which $729,106 
were of domestic produce. ‘The tonnage in the beginning of 1829, was 232,939. 
The navigating interest is greater than that of any other State except Massa- 
chusetts, There is one canal in Maine—the Cumberland and Oxford Canal. 
Mhis navigation, partly natural and partly artificial, extends about 50 miles from 
Portland to Sebago pond. The head of the canal is in the town of Bridgeton, 
at the termination of Long Pond, which is 10 miles in length. ‘This pond, to- 
gether with Brandy Pond and Sebago Pond, with their outlets, constitute 27 
miles of the canal; 24 locks only are necessary. ‘Tolls are, per mile, for planks, 
6 cents per thousand feet ; shingles, 2 cents a thousand ; wood, 6 cents a cord, 
per mile ; goods in boats, 6 cents a ton ; boats, rafts, &c. 6 cents additional for 
each lock. 

The annual value of manufactures in Maine, is estimated at about $4,200,000. 








* Greenleaf’s Survey of Maine, p. 216. 
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The taxes on polls and estates in Maine, from the organization of the govern- 
ment in 1820 to the close of 1827, was 83035353 50; the taxes on banks, 
=125,480 76; the duties on comiissions, $4,480 GO; the justices’ fees, 339,- 
joo 20; fines, &c. $7,101 07 ; receipts from Massachusetts, $55,041 18; pro- 
ceeds of land and timber, $20,220 63. ‘Temporary and miscellaneous revenue, 
22.738 Ik. Total, $552,693 Ge. In 1827, the pay of the legislature was 
£24,434 00; chaplains and clerks, $1,031 00; salaries, $14,575 00; military, 
$5,334 88; state prison, $9,210 25; costs in criminal prosecutions, $10,234 56; 
expenses pertaining to public lands and roads, E2707 eo); Indian department, 
<1,Y19 67; pensions and gratuities, $753 00; annuities and grants, $8,028 75; 
interest on state debt, £3,092 57; miscellaneous, $6,657 86. Total in 187, 
SU7 R16 42, 

Climate. The following intelligent observations we copy from Greenleaf’s 
Survey of Maine. 

“That the character of the summers of Maine is well adapted to all the neces- 
sary purposes of agriculture, and is favorable for the cultivation of all those 
plants, in the production of which consists the true wealth and independence of 
a people, cannot be doubted by those who are acquainted with the facts. ‘The 
character of the winters affects not so much its agriculture directly, though it is 
not without some influence upon it; but it has a necessary and considerable 
influence upon the pursuits of the inhabitants generally in other respects ; and 
with all the disadvantages which mankind usually attach to the idea of winter, 
or with which it may be actually attended, it still presents some advantages of 
great importance in the present situation of the State. 

In the interior of the State, at distances from the sea-coast varying from 10 
to 30 miles, in different places and seasons, the ground is usually covered with 
snow from three to four months in the year. In some seasons it continues, in 
the forests of the central and northern parts of the State, nearly five months. 
The depth, moderate at first, increasing more or less gradually to three or four, 
and in some seasons in the mountain regions, to five feet. Approaching to- 
wards the sea, the regularity of its continuance is frequently interrupted by 
rains and thaws, which for short periods lay the surface of the ground nearly 
bare, and render the roads inconvenient and often exceedingly difficult to pass, 
But in general, farther inland, the snow affords a foundation for the transporta- 
tion of heavy commodities, which in a new country, thinly peopled and not yet 
provided with solid and permanent roads to an extent adequate to its wants, is 
of incalculable advantage. The immense forests of timber with which the 
country is covered, can be of little value at the distance of even but a few miles 
from water carriage, unless a solid and smooth road is made from the landing 
place to almost every tree ; and to make such roads on the surface of the earth 
in summer, to the necessary extent, would require time and expense beyond the 
ability of the population to accomplish, and perhaps beyond the value of the 
timber to reimburse. The snows of winter however provide a substitute, and 
at this season a large part of the farmers, released from the agricultural Jabors 
of summer, employ themselves and their teams in cutting and transporting the 
timber of the forests to the banks of the streams and rivers for a market. The 
uniform continuance of the snow in the forest is calculated upon, with a degree 
of certainty which is seldom disappointed; and the steady cold winters of the 
interior of the State furnish, in relation to the lumber business, means of sub- 
sistence and wealth to its citizens, which are denied to those of regions which 
boast a milder climate and longer summers. 

At the approach of spring, the thawing of the great body of snow, which had 
accumulated on the ground, swells the rivulets and streams sufficiently to bear 
the lumber collected on their banks, to its ultimate destination for a market on 
the tide waters. Without this peculiarity of the depth and continuance of the 
show in the winter, and the freshets occasioned by its melting in the spring, a 
very large portion of what now constitutes an immense source of wealth to the 
State, must have been, not only without value, but absolutely an incumbrance. 

Along the course of the sea-coast, the winters are less regular. ‘The snows 
generally fall to as great depth as in the interior, and often greater, but are 
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frequently succeeded by heavy rains, which break up the roads, and for a time 
render travelling difficult, and the transportation of heavy commodities extremely 
expensive. At the breaking up of winter in all parts, both on the sea-coast and 
in the interior, the ground being loosened by the frosts, the melting of the 
snow and the heavy rains of the season, injure the roads exceedingly, render 
them in many places almost impassable with safety, and subject the community 
to continual and heavy expenses to repair them. The same effect takes place 
in a Jess degree on the approach of winter. The result of these changes as it 
affects the means and facility of transportation and communication between the 
different parts of the State is that, in the country bordering on the sea-coast, 
the communication is uninterruptedly good, only a few months in the summer 
season, and sometimes for a very few uncertain weeks in the winter. In the 
interior it is good for about the same time in the summer, and with but com- 
paratively slight interruptions nearly an equal time in the winter. The com- 
munication between the interior and the sea-board, is however subjected, in a 
degree, to the same interruptions in winters, as are experienced along the line 
of the coast; and these fluctuations often occasion expenses in the intercourse 
of persons, and the transportation of commodities, which, though often small, 
and but little noticed in individual cases, yet from the innumerable instances in 
which they occur every year, must in the aggregate, form a very considerable 
item in the expenditures of the community, not the less real for the shape in 
which it occurs, nor the less important for the numbers among whom it is 
divided. 

Near the centre of the State, is an extensive tract in which the ancient forest 
is principally destroyed, and its place but partially supplied with a young growth, 
which, in very few places of considerable extent, is yet sufficient to shade the 
ground from the direct action of the sun’s rays. In this tract the snow disap- 
pears earlier in the spring, and does not permanently cover the earth so early 
in the autumn, as in the contiguous forests. The leaves appear on the trees, 
and the surface exhibits the lively green of spring, from one to three weeks 
earlier, than is seen within 30 miles to the south of it. ‘The temperature in the 
summer is sensibly warmer, particularly during the night. The wild fruits also 
ripen earlier, and the whole appearance of the tract, indicates the favorable 
change produced in the climate by the extensive destruction of the original 
forest. 

The preceding observations collectively will go far to warrant the opinion, 
that at some day not very distant, the climate of the State must undergo a con- 
siderable change. The access of the vegetating season will probably be earlier, 
its recess in autumn later, the mean temperature, and perhaps the extreme heat 
of summer, higher, the winters in general less severe, and probably less 
regular,” 


Civit Hisrory. 


An ineffectual attempt was made in 1607, to form a settlement at the mouth 
of the Sagadahoc, or Kennebec river, by John Popham, George Popham, Ra- 
leigh Gilbert, and 100 men. In the following year, the design was abandoned, 
and the colony returned to England. In 1622, a grant was made by the council 
of Plymouth to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and John Mason, jointly, of all the 
lands between the rivers Merrimack and Sagadahoc, extending back to the 
great lakes and rivers of Canada. In 1628, the people of New Plymouth set 
up a trading house on the Kennebec. In 1639, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained 
of the crown a distinct charter in confirmation of his own grant, of all the lands 

Pamnate ‘ . : 
from Piscataqua to Sagadahoc, styled the province of Maine.* He had all the 
power and privileges conferred upon him, which belonged to the bishop of 
Durham. In virtue of these powers, he constituted a government within his 
province, and incorporated a plantation, which had been some time before estab- 
isha ‘ " Yicnat: ‘ - ° P > ot . 
lished near the Piscataqua, called Agamenticus, by the name of Georgiana. 


= — _ 


*» ‘ ‘a . : ui ni yi . 
. So called from the Province of Meyne, a private estate of the Queen of Charles 1. 2 
rance. 
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The first General Court in the province was holden at Saco in 1640. On the 
decease of Sir Ferdinando Gorges in 1649, his estate in the province fell into 
the hands of his son John; who through discouragement or incapacity, took no 
care of it. Most of the commissioners appointed to govern the province, having 
deserted it, the remaining inhabitants were obliged to combine for their own 
security. In November, 1652, the inhabitants were taken by their own request 
under the protection of the colony of Massachusetts. Commissioners appointed 
by the General Court, repaired to Kittery and Agamenticus, and received the 
sibmission of the inhabitants. Fifty persons took the freeman’s oath. The 
province was made a county, and called Yorkshire. Agamenticus was now 
named York. ‘The towns from this time sent deputies to the General Court 
at Boston. Saco, Wells, and Cape Porpoise, did not subscribe a declaration of 
their submission till 1653, and the villages farther east, not till 165%. Great 
opposition was made to the measure by some of the principal persons, and as 
an inducement larger privileges were granted to them than to the inhabitants 
of other portions of the State. All were made freemen upon taking the oath. 
In 1664, the king by his letters ordered that the province be restored to Sir 
lerdinando Gorges as the proprietor. 

In 1666, the General Court, notwithstanding an order of the king, resumed 
the jurisdiction of the province of Maine. In 1668, four commissioners were 
appointed “ to settle all affairs for the government of the people ” in the province 
of Maine. In execution of their commission, they entered the province, accom- 
panied by a troop of horse, and easily re-established the colonial authority on 
the ruins of a feeble proprietary government. The province appears to have 
been in a confused state, and some of the principal persons applied to the 
General Court to re-assume the jurisdiction over them. In 1679, the king de- 
manded that the province should be given up to him. This demand was not 
complied with. In 1703, Gov. Dudley of Massachusetts held a conference with 
delegates from the tribes of Norridgewock, Penobscot, Pigwacket, Penacook, 
and Amariscoggin Indians, who assured him, that they had not the most distant 
thought of breaking the peace; that the union was firm as a mountain, and 
should continue as long as the sun and moon.” But in the space of about six 
weeks after, a body of 500 French and Indians in various parties, attacked all 
the settlements from Portland to Wells, and killed and took 130 persons, burn- 
ing and destroying all before them. “The whole eastern country,” says Pen- 
hallow, “ was in a conflagration, no house standing, nor garrison unattacked.” 
In 1743, the province contained 2,425 militia, or fencible men. In 1760, the 
counties of Cumberland and Lincoln were formed, and the town of Pownal- 
borough in Lincoln county was incorporated. In 1790, the counties of Hancock 
and Washington were incorporated. They comprised an extent of more than 
100 miles square, from Penobscot river to Passamaquoddy, and contained 21 in- 
corporated towns, and 8 plantations. In all these towns and plantations, there 
were but 3 ordained ministers. In 1820, the district was amicably separated 
from Massachusetts, formed into a distinct State, and admitted into the Union. 
Some ineffectual attempts had been previously made. 


PopULATION. 


The following table will give the aggregate of the population of Maine at 
different periods, with the ratio, amount and sources of its annual increase. 


: Ann. ratio of in- Average Amount Amount Total 
Years. Whole No. crease per ct. inc. per ann. nat. increase. tuumigration. increase. 
1750 10,000 
1772 20,100 5 R68 19,088 
1777 42,300 8 2240 3,655 9,545 13,200 
l724 56,321 44 2.003 O11G 4,905 14,021 
1790 96,540 O4 6,703 10,700 20,519 10,219 
Is00 151,719 44 5,517 30,879 24.300 55,179 
Is10 228,705 4} 7,698 90,151 26,839 76,986 
In20 298,335 24 6,96: 69,630 


18330 399,462 3 10,112 101,127 
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The natural increase in the ten years between 1810 and 12820, would have 
been, according to the assumed ratio, about 72,000, but the whole increase be- 
ing but 60,630, leaves a deficit of more than 3,000 to be accounted for by an 
unprecedented emigration to the western States. VW e have no means of ascer- 
taining the proportion between the amount of natural increase, and the annual 
emigration of the ten years between 1820 and 1230. . 

Aggregate amount of the population of the several counties at different 
periods. 


Counties, |Whenincor. 1772 177 1784 : 1820 1830 
York, 1653 13.595 13.906 19,909 at S428b 41,8 $6,283 51,710 
Cumberland, 1760 10,139) 1é476- 15 621 2 31,898 4S, Oe 49, H5 60,113 
Lincola, 1769 5,503 12,916 20,791 B00 27,998 SG,a ul 46,843 57,181 
Waldo, $27 yh 6,695 3, 22,253 29,799 
Hancock, 1789 5,76: 8.947 3,498 17.856 = 24.347 
Washington, 1789 926 4.536 : 12,744 21,295 
Kennebec, = 1799 9105 17,995 Ob 40,150 52,441 
Oxford, 1805 debe 9.896 Ox 27,104 33,217 
Somerset, 1309 21.46 5.509 2, 21,775 35,788 
Penobscot, 1816 15: 3,009 ‘ 13,870 31,530 


The whole territory of the State contains rather more than 35,000 square 
miles, and rejecting water, may be supposed, in round numbers, to be about 
30,000 square miles. There are now about 13 inhabitants to a square mile, 
The whole number requisite to give it an average density equal to that of the 
county of York in 1820, will be 1,680,000 ; and of the State of Massachusetts in 
1830, (RO to a square mile,) 2,400,000,—a population larger by 400,000 than is 
now contained in all New England. At the present ratio of representation in 
the Congress of the United States, (1 representative for 47,700 inhabitants,) 
Maine would have 50 representatives. What amount of population the State is 
capable of sustaining, by agriculture, commerce, fisheries, manufactures, &c. it is 
not easy to determine. The following estimates of the future population of Maine 
at different periods and different rates of increase with its average density per 
square mile, are given. 


Increase equal to the Increase equal to the Increase equal to the Increase equa! to the 
averavre of 70 yrs. present nat. inc. of aver. nat. inc. of the lowest ratio ever known 
past 5 per ct. Me. 3 1-2 p. c. whole U.S. 3 p. c. in Me 2 3-4 per. ct. 
Years. Noink. Dens. Nv. inh. Dens. No. inh, Dens. No. inh. Dens. 
1830 483,302 16 120,662 14 399,768 13 390,818 13 
1840 782,949 26 593,132 19 535,689 511,971 7 
1850 «1,268,378 42 836,316 27 717,323 670,682 
1860 1,179,205 39 861,882 y 878,593 
1870 1,662,679 55 1,288,921 : 1,150,956 
1880 2,314,397 78 1,727,154 1,507,752 


The average increase of the population for 70 years, from the year 1750 to 
1820, has been ina compound ratio of a small fraction less than 5 per cent 
per annum. The ratio during those periods when no extraordinary excite- 
ment existed, to produce any unusual degree of emigration or immigration, 
was, on the average of the whole time, (4! years,) a fraction over 44 per cent. 
The ratio of the natural increase of Maine alone, is supposed to be very nearly 
34 per cent. ‘That of the average of the whole United States, 3 per cent. 
That which was experienced in Maine during the period of the embargo, non- 
intercourse, war of 1812, unusually cold seasons, and other causes which tended 
to produce that remarkable efflux of population towards the West, which was 
familiarly known by the appellation of “the Ohio fever,” was 23 per cent. To 
give the whole State a family (of five persons) for every hundred acres, would 
require a population of 900,000 persons. The county of York, in the year 1820, 
contained about 1 family to every 55 acres on the average. The incorporated 
towns and plantations in Penobscot and Washington, contained, on an average, 
about 1 family to every 250 acres. In the following table we give the aggre- 
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gate of the population of the United States, and the ratio of the increase at dif- 
ferent periods, with the relative proportion of that of Maine. 





4 








- . Ratio of inc. Pop. of Maine 
j Years. No. of inhab. per ann. to United States. 
| 1750 1,179,259 ,008 
: 1774 2,141,307 24 016 
"| 1784 2,389,300 2 ,020 
: 1790 3,929,326 6 024 
k 1800 5,309,758 34 028 
H 1810 7,329,903 3 031 
! : 1820 9,625,734 23 031 
io 1830 12,836,680 3 031 
Epitome of the population of Maine, 1830. 
? Males. Females. 
_ Under five years, 34,052 32,471 
, i Of five and under ten, 28,743 27,676 
) FF Ten and under fifteen, 25,522 24,067 
Fifteen and under twenty, 22,400 22,3418 
Twenty and under thirty, 34,425 395,304 
Thirty and under forty 21,701 22,260 
’ Forty and under fifty, 14,547 14,183 
Fifty and under sixty, 9,228 9,330 
Sixty and under seventy, 5,056 5,904 
; Seventy and under eighty, 2,636 2,689 
Eighty and under ninety, 822 911 
) Ninety and under one hundred, 93 137 
One hundred and upwards, 2 3 
| 200,687 197,573 


Total, free white persons, 398,260. 


Free colored persons under ten, 309; of ten and under twenty-four years, 
340; of twenty-four and under thirty-six years, 228; of thirty-six and under 
fifty-five years, 196; of fifty-five and under one hundred years, 106; of one 
hundred and upwards, 2. Total, free colored persons, 1,171. There are in 
Maine, 269 deaf and dumb persons, of whom 16 are free colored ; blind persons 
156, of whom 1 is colored; and 2,489 persons not naturalized. 


| The following table will give the population of the counties and of the county 
towns. The last column but one shows the distance from Augusta, the present 
) seat of government, and the last column the distance from Washington. 


Counties. Pop. 1820. Pop. 1830. County towne. Pop. wee 

| Cumberland, 49,445 60,113 Portland, 12,601 53 542 
Hancock, 17,856 24,347 Castine, 1,155 78 676 
Kennebec, 40,150 52,491 AUGUSTA, 3,980 595 
Wiscasset, 2,443 24 589 

Lincoln, 46,843 57,181 ; Topsham, 1,564 31 569 
Warren, 2,030 44 617 

Oxford, 27,104 35,217 Paris, 2,337 42 581 
Penobscot, 13,870 31,530 Bangor, 2,868 66 661 
Somerset, 21,787 35,788 Norridgewock, 1,710 28 623 
Waldo, 29.953 20,790 Belfast, 3,077. 40~—s«641 
Washington, 12,744 21,295 Machias, J os | pe pe 

4 ~~ - York 3,48: Of 

York, 46,283 51,710 Alfred, 145386 





Total, 298,335 399,462 
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“The easy subdivision and secure possession of estates in Maine, as well as 
in New England generally,” remarks Mr. Greenleaf, “from its natural tendency 
to excite and reward industry and enterprize, will always add to the effect of 
other causes, in sustaining the population of the State at a greater density, and 
promoting a higher degree of cultivation, and exercise of its collective physical 
and intellectual powers, than will be the case in States whose circumstances, 
laws, and habits, are more favorable to monopolies, or less stimulating to the 
industry and talents of the classes in moderate or poorer circumstances, which 
form the great mass of every community.” “Maine presents a climate and soil, 
and its inhabitants a character and habits, more congenial to those of New Eng- 
land, than more remote States, while at the same time its access is more ready, 
and its connections with those States more easily maintained, and from the 
mutual sympathies and interests of the respective inhabitants, will more 
probably be permanently continued, than can be the case, under any probable 
circumstances, with regard to any other part of the Union, These and other 
considerations taken together, would lead to the belief that the time is, compar- 
atively speaking, very near at hand, when the increasing population of this 
State will create a demand for the whole of its now vacant lands, and will give 
it a rank, in point of numbers at least, among the first of the States of the con- 
federacy.” 


Civit GOVERNMENT. 


The constitution of Maine was formed in 1819. The legislature, composed 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, meets annually. The qualifica- 
tions of the senators and representatives are five years’ citizenship, one year 
State, and three months’ district residence. The senators must be twenty-five 
years of age. The governor is elected annually by the people, in the month of 
September. He must be a citizen; have been five years a resident of the 
State, and thirty years of age. His powers are a qualified negative, official 
patronage and pardoning power jointly with the council. The counsellors are 
seven in number, chosen annually by the legislature; must be citizens, and 
State residents. Their duty is to advise the governor in the executive part of 
government. The judges are appointed by the governor and council ; they hold 
their offices during good behavior, till the age of seventy. The qualifications 
of voters are citizenship, and three months’ State residence. The provision for 
amending the constitution is, that the sense of the people may be taken on 
amendments proposed by two-thirds of the legislature. 


The following are the principal Officers of the government of Maine. 
Name. Office. Salary. Name. Office. 
Samuel E. Smith, Governor. $1,500 Prentiss Mellen, C.J.8. J.C. 
Roscoe G. Green, Sec’y. State. 900 Nathan Weston, As. Jus. 
Abner B. Thompson, Treasurer. 900 Albion K. Parris, do. 
Samuel G. Ladd, Adjutant Gen. 700 Erastus Foote, Att. Gen. 
Joel Miller, Warden 8. Prison. 700 Simon Greenleaf, Reporter. 
Robert I. Dunlap, Pres. Senate. E. Whitman, C. J. C. Com. Pleas. 
Benjamin White, Speaker House, John Ruggles, A. J. Com. Pleas. 
David Perham, A. J. Com. Pleas. 


Gov. Smith is re-elected for the year commencing Jan. 1, 1833. The Senate 
consists of 20 members ; the House of Representatives, of 153 members. 


Epucation ann Literary INstiruTions. 


The laws of Massachusetts, as it is well known, provide for the establishment 
of elementary English schools in every town containing 60 families, and for that 
of grammar schools of a higher order, in every town containing 200 families. 
When Maine became a separate State, one of the earliest objects of the atten- 
tion of its legislature, was an improvement in the system of common schools. 
The principal variation which was made in the system already established, con- 
sisted in omitting any limitation of the number of families which any town shoul 
contain before it should be required to support a school, and instead of this, 
requiring that every town, of whatever size or number it might be, should raise 
annually, for the support of schools, a sum at least equal to 40 cents for e 
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person in the town, and distribute this sum among the several schools, or dis- 
tricts, in proportion to the respective number of scholars in each. The expen- 
diture of the sum is left principally to the discretion of the town, and its com- 
mittee or agents appointed for that purpose. The schools are required to be 
established in convenient districts, and the inhabitants of several districts are 
invested with corporate power to build and repair school-houses, and for some 
other purposes of minor consequence. The parents are required to furnish their 
children with such books as may be prescribed by the superintending school 
committee of the town ; and all are entitled equally to the benefits of the school. 
In the year 1825, the legislature required a report from each town in the State, 
of the situation of their schools, so far as respected the number of school dis- 
tricts, and of children usually attending the schools, the time during which they 
were open for instruction in each year, and the funds by which they were sup- 
ported. These reports were made in the winter of 1826. We give the follow- 
ing abstract of the returns, 


No.of No.ofchil. No. who Money re- Amount Total erpen- Av. monthly Av. ann, 


between 4 usual! quired to be actual diture, taxes es for expense 

: districts. and 2I. atiend raised an- .—, m and perma- Sad for cach 

Counties. school. nually. tares. nent funds. other expen. echolar. 
York, 297 20,820 14,602 18,513 20 19,905 82 20,185 58 13 32 1 31 
Cumberland, 323 19,238 14,630 19,778 00 20,646 65 22,166 71 14 08 1 51 
Lincola, 333 21,171 14,942 18,737 20 19,513 41 20,326 51 12 48 1 36 
Waldo, 210 11,712 8,129 8,901 20 11,099 46 11,199 79 12 30 1 36 
Hancock, 156 7,881 5,903 7,142 40 7,173 57 7,661 17 10 99 1 29 
Washington, 103 5,099 3,346 5,097 60 5,420 8&3 5,626 85 15 41 1 68 
Kennebec, 341 19,561 14,923 16,060 00 17,827 31 18,203 08 1] 06 12 
Oxford, 289 12,935 10,217 10,811 60 10,990 03 11,384 29 9 07 111 
Somerset, 296 11,903 8,340 8,710 00 10,737 07 11,073 65 10 58 1 32 
Penobscot, 151 7,701 6,923 5,543 00 9,846 77 10,100 97 12 30 1 60 








R 


Total, 2,499 137,831 101,325 $119,334 00 $132,263 92 913787857 $1204 § 


The whole amount of income from permanent funds was $5,614 65. The 
aggregate number of months in which the schools were opened under male in- 
structors was 5,161 ; under female instructors, 6,285. The estimated population 
of the State, in December, 1825, was 337,244. Probable increase of scholars 
annually, 60,359. Number of scholars, on the average, annually attending in 
each school district was 40. Average monthly expense for each scholar was 30 
cents. The proportion of scholars to each 100 of the population was 30. The 
greatest proportion was 34,—in Washington county. The least, 21,—in Ken- 
nebec county. ‘The ratio per cent. to the whole taxable property, as per valua- 
tion of 1820, was ,006 or as 6 to 1,000. “It appears that, on the average of each 
county, they have all raised more than their proportion of the sum required by 
law ; and some of them from one fourth more to nearly double; yet, even this, 
on the whole, has sufficed only to maintain the schools on an average of 4 1-2 
months in the year—2 months under male teachers, and 2 1-2 months under 
female teachers. There is no evidence that, before the passage of the law, 
schools were maintained, in general, throughout the State, any less number of 
months annually, than they have been since; and the amount actually raised 
per annum shows, conclusively, that the requisitions of the new law fell below 
the tone of public sentiment, and were in effect merely nominal, unless so far as 
they affected new towns, having less than 50 families, which were not touched 
by the former law.” ; 

The free grammar schools seem to have been superseded, both in this State 
and in Massachusetts, by the establishment of private academies, founded by 
individual exertion in many parts of the country, and aided in many instances, by 
special grants of land from the legislature.* 





*« As the academies are not entirely free schools, we cannot calculate upon them to 
supply instruction to the mass of the people. These are most respectable establishments, 
and some of them are hardly inferior in the advantages they afford for acquiring a 
thorough education, to some institutions which are dignified with the name of colleges. 
It is not desirable that their condition should be impaired. Nor need any fears be enter- 
tained that their condition will be impaired. There are enough in the community, who 
duly estimate the advantages of a good education, and who are able to sustain the expense 
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The following table will furnish important facts in regard to the academies of 


Maine. 
Academy. font Acres of land. Funds, 
1823 


Anson, 
Bangor, Young Ladies, 1818 
Bath, 1805 11,520 $8,050 00 


Bath, Female, 1808 11,520 

Belfast, 12808 11,520 5,723 76 

Berwick, 1791 233,040 6,837 00 

Bluehill, 1803 11,520 6,522 00 

Bloomfield, 1807 11,520 3,000 00 

Bridgton, 1808 11,520 10,441 97 

Brunswick, 18233 : 

Cony, Female, Augusta, 1g18 11,520 9,985 00 

China, 1818 11,520 8,333 00 

Dearborn, 1,776 37 

Farmington, 1807 11,5206 2,294 36 

Foxcroft, 182:3 11,520 4,950 00 

Fryeburg, 1792 12,000 10,000 .00 

Gorham, 1203 11,520 

Hallowell, 1791 233,040 7,886 00 

Ifampden, 1803 11,52 . 

Hebron, 1204 11,520 8,006 64 

Limerick, 1808 11,520 4,057 44 

Lincoln, at Newcastle, 1801 11,520 

Monmouth, 1808 11,52 6,649 92 

North Yarmouth, Inll 11,520 19,710 65 

Oxford, Female, Paris, 1827 

Portland, 1794 11,520 

Thornton, Saco, 1811 11,520 7,180 06 

Warren, 1808 11,520 

Washington, Machias, 1792 23,040 21,790 93 

Wiscasset, 4,428 00 

The whole amount of capital, permanently invested for the establishment and 

support of all the academies in the State, including their buildings, libraries, 
and apparatus, is not far from 220,000 dollars. The available amount of their 
permanent funds, 9,500 dollars, Annual receipts for tuition, 8,000 dollars. 
Number of youths annually under instruction, 500 males, 390 females, total, 950. 
Average terms of instruction each year, 10 months. Average expense for each 
student—paid out of the income of funds granted by the State or private donors, 
10 dollars—paid by the student for tuition, 8 dollars 42 cents—for board and in- 
cidental expenses, more than the net cost of their subsistence in the families of 
their parents, about 32 dollars. ‘Total expense for the education of each scholar, 
on the average, about 50 dollars. 





of these schools, to ensure their permanent support. And as the other classes of schools, 
which are free, are annihilated, or decline in their character and condition, the academies 
will be encouraged by those who can better appreciate the advantages of good schools, 
and better aflord the necessary expense. So far as it regards the accommodation and 
pecuniary interest of the rich, and those of moderate property, it is matter of indifference 
whether the legislature or the public make any appropriations or provisions for schools or 
not. They can and will take care for themselves. These are not the classes of the com- 
munity to sufler, when government withhold encouragement from the schools. It is the 
PooR who are to suffer. They must educate their children in free schools, and in their 
own neighborhood, or not educate them at all. The expense of tuition, of books, and of 
board at academies, are so appalling, as to put the advantages of these schools quite be- 
yond the power of a vast proportion of the community. In the towns where academies 
happen to be fixed, the poor will of course derive some increased advantages ; but these 
towns are so few compared with the whole, and the incident expense for tuition and books 
are so considerable, that for all purposes of directly and efficiently educating the whole mass 
of the people, the academics may be left out of the calculation. For not one in twenty, 
if one in fifty, throughout the State, will ever find their way to any of them.”—Letters of 
James G. Carter to the Hon. Wm. Prescott. Boston, 1824. 
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Gardiner Lyceum.—In January, 1822, an institution, on a plan different from 
any heretofore adopted in this country, was established at Gardiner, in the 
county of Kennebec, by the name of the Gardiner Lyceum, It was designed 
to “prepare youths, by a scientific education, to become skilful farmers and 
mechanics.” For its establishment, the community is originally indebted to the 
liberality and public spirit of Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Esq. The legislature 
soon afforded it a portion of the patronage, which had been bestowed upon other 
literary and scientific institutions. Its effective support has, however, been 
largely derived from the munificence of Mr. Gardiner, from tuition, and from 
private benefactions. The legislature has given it 5,000 dollars. Lectures 
were given very extensively on the sciences as connected with the arts, and 
with common life. Its operations are for the present suspended. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary.—This institution was founded at Readfield, in 
Kennebec county, in January, 1825. In February, 1827, a half township of 
land, consisting of 11,520 acres, was given to it by the legislature. In 182a, 
the amount of funds of all kinds, including real estate, libraries, &c. amounted 
to *19,074. An original and principal object of the seminary is to educate can- 
didates for the ministry of the Methodist denomination of Christians, Stu- 
dents, however, designed for other pursuits, and connected with other denomin- 
ations of Christians, are admitted. By the last catalogue, published in the 
spring of 1832, it appears that there are 113 students, 12 of whom are females. 
The instructors are Merritt Caldwell, principal; Jabez C. Rich, Andrew 8. 
Lovell, and Urania Merritt, assistants. Dudley Moody, Esq. general agent. 
Wm. F. M. Reed, superintendent of the mechanical department, and Royal 
Fogg, of the agricultural. The literary department, embraces an English 
course, and a course in languages, each occupying three years. The Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Greek languages are taught. Into the department of 
industry, none are admitted under fourteen years of age, and none but regular 
mechanics are received into the mechanic shop for a less term of time than 
three years. Satisfactory surety is required for the payment of bills. The 
means of labor sufficient to defray the expense of board, are at present furnished 
for about 45 students, who receive a compensation according to their dispo- 
sition and ability to labor. Of these, there are employed in mechanical labor, 
35, and in agricultural, 10. ‘The expense for board in the vicinity is about $1 25. 
Tuition is from $3 to $4 50, according to the nature of the studies. 


Waterville College.—This institution is located at Waterville, on the Kennebec 
river, above Augusta. It was incorporated in 1813, under the name of the 
Maine Literary and Theological Institution, and was primarily intended for the 
education of young men for the ministry, in the Baptist denomination. In June, 
1220, its powers were enlarged, by the permission to confer such degrees as are 
usually conferred by universities. In February, 1821, its name was changed to 
Waterville College. The legislature of Massachusetts granted it a township of 
land, valued at about $10,000, and containing 38,000 acres. The permanent 
property of the institution exceeds $30,000. The annual income is about 
*3,000, and its expenditure, somewhat less. ‘The number of students for 1830-31 
was 73, of whom 28 were medical students. The course of studies is similar to 
that pursued in other colleges. The Medical School connected with it, is 
located in Woodstock, Vt. The students have access to libraries containing 
above 2,000 volumes. The philosophical apparatus cost in London 81,500. A 
good chemical apparatus has been obtained. Board is about $1 00 per week, 
and whole expenses per annum, $75 00. A mechanic’s shop has been erected, in 
which the students may obtain suitable exercise at all times of the year, and 
defray in part the expenses of their education. A good preparatory school, 
containing 40 or 50 scholars, is connected with the institution. 


Bowdoin College——This institution was incorporated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, in June, 1794. The first class was graduated in September, 
1306. Hon. James Bowdoin, son of Gov. Bowdoin of Massachusetts, who died 
in Oct. 1811, executed a deed to Bowdoin College, of 6,000 acres of land in the 
town of Lisbon. During his residence in Europe, he purchased many books, a 
collection of well-arranged minerals, and fine models of crystalography, which 
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he afterwards gave to Bowdoin College. By his last will, he bequeathed to the 
college several articles of philosophical apparatus, a costly collection of 75 paint. 
ings, and the reversion of his family estate—the valuable island of Nashaun, 
near Martha’s Vineyard, on the failure of issue male of the present devisees, 
His widow, who married Gen. Henry Dearborn, at her decease, left a sum of 
money and a number of valuable family portraits to the college. Rev. Dr, 
Joseph Mc’Kean, the first president of the college, was inducted into that office 
in Sept. 1802. He was a native of Londonderry, N. H., and a minister of 
Beverly, Mass. He died July 15, 1827. “ He possessed,” says President Allen, 
“a strong and discriminating mind, his manners were conciliating, though dig- 
nified, and his spirit mild, though firm and decided.” He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Jesse Appleton, minister of Hampton, N. H. Dr. Appleton was 
inducted into the presidency, Dec. 23, 1807. He died Nov. 12, 1819, at the 
age of 47 years. He was undoubtedly one of the ablest men, who have lived 
in this country. The college flourished under his superintendence. He was 
succeeded in 1820, by the Rev. William Allen, D. D. Upon the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, the trustees surrendered its former charter, and re- 
ceived a new one from the State of Maine, with a liberal annuity in aid of its 
funds. The college has been almost uniformly prosperous, and has attained a 
distinguished elevation among the American colleges. It is delightfully situ- 
ated, on a plain, near the Androscoggin river. It is in Cumberland county, 
about 25 miles north of Portland. Its officers are a president, two professors of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, (ene of whom has the department of natural 
history,) one of rhetoric and oratory, one of ancient languages, one of modern 
languages, and one of moral and metaphysical philosophy. The whole number 
of graduates is about 400. The usual number of undergraduates is 140 or 150. 
The medical school] was established by an act of the legislature, June 7th, 1820, 
and is under the direction of the Board of Trustees, and overseers of Bowdoin 
College. The lectures commence annually about the middle of February, and 
continue three months. The fees for the various courses are about $50. Grad- 
uating fee, $10. The library contains about 2,600 volumes, selected with much 
care. Number of students, 100. By a law of the legislature of Maine, passed 
in 1831, Dr. Allen has been removed from the presidency of the college. It is 
understood that the legality of this act of the legislature, is soon to be tried be- 
fore the United States’ Court. 


Bangor Theological Seminary.—T his institution was incorporated in 1814, by 
the name of the Maine Charity School, and was opened in Hampden, in 1816, 
with the special view to the instruction of young men, of the Congregational 
denomination, intending to enter the ministry. It was afterwards removed to 
Bangor. This town is at the head of tide navigation, on the Penobscot river, 
in Penobscot county, 60 miles from the sea, 66 east from Augusta, 661 from 
Washington city, and in the heart of the State. The institution has passed through 
several changes of character, until it is essentially conformed to the other schools 
of theology in our country. Very vigorous efforts are now making, to place this 
institution on a sure foundation. To relieve it from all embarrassments, it is 
proposed to raise the sum of $30,000. Its claims to the public regard are 
strong. It has never been trammelled by legislative bounty. It has been sus- 
tained wholly by the contributions of private individuals. It is located in ® 
very flourishing town, the centre of a commonwealth, which will probably in 
the lapse of a few years, sustain a population of 2,000,000. It is more than 200 
miles from any other theological seminary. A large number of destitute 
churches will look to this institution for pastors and teachers. The great moral 
enterprizes of the State cannot be accomplished, it would seem, without the aid 
of a seminary in the State. Since the establishment of the institution, sixty-two 
young men have been educated for the ministry, and about twenty others have 
received assistance in preparing for the same work, making over eighty in all. 
Most of them have been aided by the funds of the institution. The whole 
amount thus appropriated, exceeds $12,000. These young men have been resl- 
dents of 8 or 10 States. Most of them were natives of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. In Maine, 28 churches have from this source been furnished 
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with pastors, and nearly one fourth of the present settled ministers and mis- 
sionaries of the Congregational denomination in Maine, received their educa- 
tion at Bangor. The system of study hereafter to be pursued in the theological 
department, will correspond with that adopted in cther theological semi- 
naries in this country, will occupy three years, and will embrace Biblical 
Literature, Systematic Theology, Sacred Criticism, Church History, and Homi- 
letics. Rev. Enoch Pond is professor of theology, and Rev. Alvan Bond of. 
biblical literature. No professor of sacred eloquence is yet appointed. Con- 
nected with the seminary is a classical department, under the direction of a 
principal. “The order of studies is arranged with a special reference to the 
theological course, so as to be substantially equivalent to a more liberal educa- 
tion.” This department is open for any persons who wish to become fitted for 
ccllege, and young men of good moral character, may be received, though not 
professedly pious. 


SraTe oF THE Rexicious Denominations. 
Free Will Baptists.—There are about 50 societies in Maine. The first gen- 
eral meeting of this sect was holden at Phippsburgh, Dec. 6th, 1783. 
Friends.—There are societies of Friends at Berwick, Elliot, Limington, Par- 
sonsfield, Portland, Cape Elizabeth, Durham, Falmouth, North Yarmouth, Pow- 
nal, Raymond, Scarboro’, Windham, Litchfield, Bristol, Albion, Belgrade, China, 
Leeds, Sidney, Vassalboro’, Wilton, Athens, Fairfield, &c. 


Unitarians.—T here are the following societies of Unitarians in this State. 


Portland, Ichabod Nichols, D. D. Bangor, B. Huntoon, 

Eastport, —— Fessenden, Norridgewock, S. Brimblecomb, 
Augusta, William Ford, Saco, Moses Hill, and perhaps two 
Hallowell, Stevens Everett, or three others. 

Belgrade, William Farmer, 

Episcopalians. 

Gorham, Timothy Hilliard, Portland, Gideon W. Olney, 

Saco, Joseph Muenscher, Rev. P. S. Tenbroeck resides at 
Gardiner, Isaac Peck, Portland. 


Maine belongs to the Eastern Diocese, of which the Rev. A. V. Griswold, 
D. D. of Salem, Mass. is bishop. The standing committee of Maine, are Rev. 
G. W. Olney, Rev. Isaac Peck, Robert H. Gardiner, and P. H. Greenleaf. The 
convention meets on the second Wednesday of June. ‘Timothy Cutler, Port- 
land, Secretary. The benevolent societies are the Maine Episcopal Missionary 
Society, Maine Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, and the Portland 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. 


Calvinistic Baptists. 


Associations. Churches. Min. Baptized, 1831. Total. Correspondents. 

. Eastern Maine, 34 17 218 2,389 J. D. Parker, Steuben. 
Penobscot, : 29 214 1,701 ‘T. B. Ripley, Bangor. 
Waldo, 19 12 231 1,119 F. Shepherd, W. Jefferson. 
Lincoln, 25 18 130 =. 2,176 do. do. 
Kennebec, 20 12 67 924 H. Prince, Thomaston. 
Bowdoinham, 25 25 82 1,958 J. Torrey, Hallowell X Roads. 
Oxford, 23 15 99 1,288 
Cumberland, 15 11 124 1,238 EE. Brown, Brunswick. 
York, 26 26 321 1,597 


Total, 9 associations ; 220 churches ; 165 ministers ; 1,484 baptisms in 1831 ; 
14,390 church members. Connected with the Northern Baptist Education So- 
ciety, is the Maine Branch. It was formed at North Yarmouth, on the 6th of 
October, 1830. Three examining Committees have been appointed, and a 
number of young men are supported at the Waterville College, and other places. 
Nearly 100 Baptist churches in the State are destitute of pastors. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—The Maine Conference is divided into five dis- 
tricts—1. P , containing, in 1831, 37,417 members, and 22 preachers; 2. 
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Readfield, containing 3,025 members, and 18 preachers; 3. Kennebec, 2,533 
members, and 15 preachers; 4. Somerset, 1,723 members, and 12 preachers; 5, 
Penobscot, 2,444 members, and 24 preachers. Total, 13,478 members, and 9} 
preachers. 

Congregationalists.—The condition of the churches, and the operations of the 
various benevolent societies, connected with the Congregational denomination, 
are very satisfactorily detailed by the Rev. John W. Ellingwood of Bath, in his 
report as delegate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, May, 
Pe$2, 

“The General Conference of Maine is composed of nine County Conferences, 
which have in their connection 166 churches, containing in all about 12,500 
members. These churches being scattered over a territory larger than all the 
rest of New England, are located, of course, in most cases, among a sparse 
population. Of them, 128 are enjoying the word and ordinances from settled 
ministers, although the number of such ministers is only 115; a few of them 
having the pastoral care of two or more churches. 

“A large portion of the State being missionary ground, the prosperity of the 
churches, and the state of religion within its bounds, are connected in an unusual 
degree with the operations of the Missionary Society. Hence arises the fact, 
that more than one half of the evangelical ministers in the State were intro- 
duced to their respective fields of labor, by means of this society. Thirty-two 
of ther are still supported, in part, from its funds ; and 22 others have been em- 
ployed by it, the last year, making the whole number of its missionaries engaged 
during the year, 54, There are 38 churches connected with the General Con- 
ference, which are wholly destitute of stated pastoral labor; and the most of 
them have had preaching but a small part of the time. The cries for help are 
often urgent and affecting. The furnishing of our feeble and destitute churches 
with even the amount of assistance they now receive, requires great and con- 
stant effort. Still, however, the cause of domestic missions has been quite as 
well sustained as usual, during the last year. Fourteen ministers have been 
settled within that period, 7 from our own theological seminary at Bangor, and 
7 from other sources. Of the 112 pastors of our churches, 30 are from the theo- 
logical institution at Andover, 23 from Bangor, and the remainder from else- 
where. 

“ Among the greatest obstacles to the success of the gospel in Maine, both in 
the church and out, has been and still is the consumption of ardent spirits. The 
great number of our citizens engaged in shore fisheries, in lumber transactions, 
and in ship building, have been heretofore large consumers of ardent spirits. 
Our farmers indeed, and all classes, were greatly in the habit of using this 
destructive poison. A blow, however, has been given to this evil, from which 
we trust it will not recover. A good proportion of our population, of all classes, 
are disposed to unite their influence and efforts, in expelling this destroyer from 
our land. A few months since, a State temperance society was formed in 
Maine, under favorable auspices ; and an agent for the State appointed. There 
are also upwards of 140 town and country societies; and intelligence from 
every section of the State is cheering, as to the progress of the reformation. 

“This reform in the use of ardent spirits, the exploring and supplying the 
State with Bibles, together with the introduction of protracted meetings, have 
been greatly blessed to the promotion of vital religion. Although it cannot be 
denied that there is still among our population in general, a great disregard to 
divine things, and in many of our churches a lamentable want of spirituality, 
and much worldliness, yet the last year has been a year of great mercy. At no 
former period, of the same extent, has the Holy Spirit wrought among us with 
such power and grace. There have been revivals in more than 70 towns and 
churches, connected with the General Conference, and not less than 2,500 souls 
are supposed to have been born again. One County Conference having 20 
churches, and 2,005 members, had one third of this whole number added the last 
year. And two other Conferences, one having 1,040 members, the other 3,303 
members, had more than one fourth of them added during the same period ; 42 
about one fifth of all the members of the churches belonging to the General Con- 
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ference, became such during the year past. To other and more favored portions 
of ourcountry, these operations may indeed appear to be the day of small things; 
but to us it is quite otherwise. ‘The General Conference of Maine are prepared 
to say, ‘The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad,’ 

“ Our theological seminary, although it has hitherto been greatly restricted in 
its operations from want of funds, and from other causes, is yet taking a stronger 
hold on the affections of Christians; and its prospects of usefulness were never 
more promising than they now are. 

“ There are in Maine 24 beneticiaries of the American Education Society, in 
the different stages of preparatory studies, 13 of whom are at Bowdoin college, 
5 at Waterville college, 5 at the Bangor seminary, and the remainder at different 
academies. In Bowdoin college there are 40 scholars who are hopefully pious, 
the greater part of whom are probably looking forward to the ministry, as their 
future employment. 

“The churches of Maine are greatly aroused on the subject of Sabbath 
schools; and the last year supported an agent among themselves, who is still in 
theiremploy. Many new schools have been formed, and others much enlarged. 
The number of Sabbath school scholars is rather larger than of our church 
members. In 50 of our more favored towns, 150 teachers and 522 pupils be- 
came hopefully pious within the year; and 31 who have been at some time 
members of the schools, are either now in the ministry, or are in a course of 
preparation for the sacred office. 

“In some instances our Sabbath schools have proved a vast blessing to the 
towns and churches where they are located. One case of this kind is that of a 
small town near Portland, whose religious state a year ago was deplorable, 
having no minister, and but one male member in the church. They had before 
supported a Sabbath school, but had none in operation when the agent visited 
them last, which was in July. Having addressed them publicly, he requested 
those who were willing to assist in a Sabbath school to tarry after the service. 
All the leading members of the parish tarried, both male and female,—12 or 15 
gentlemen, among whom were the physician and the lawyer of the town, both 
men of education. They agreed at once to organize two schools, which they 
accomplished the next Sabbath, containing each about 40 pupils. In one of 
them the lawyer and the physician, and one or two other leading men, engaged 
as teachers, 

“Tt is believed that the people of Maine are every year, taking a deeper in- 
terest in the cause of Christian benevolence. Ina great part of our parishes, 
annual collections are taken up for the purpose of distributing the Bible, and 
religious tracts, in aid of foreign and domestic missions, and for the colonization 
of the free people of color in Liberia; and also for Sabbath schools. And the 
number of those who contribute for educating young men for the ministry, and 
the conversion of the Jews, is believed to be increasing. From this statement 
it appears, that although the gospel field in Maine is broad and long, having 
few laborers and a hard soil, much stony ground and many thorns, it is yet 
evidently improving. ‘They who sow the seed, and thrust in the sickle there, 
are in full faith, that a great harvest of souls will eventually be gathered from 
that field, to the glory of sovereign grace. ‘They are in full faith that their 
cold wilderness will yet blossom as the rose; and their desert become as the 
garden of God.” 


. . ‘ ‘ es are. (ee - 4 
Nore. Our most important book of reference in the preceding article, was Greenleaf’s 
Survey of Maine, 1828. It is a very accurate and intelligent work. 
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EVENTS OF JULY, 1831. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


OF THE PERIOD 


COMMENCING JULY 1, 1831, AND ENDING AUGUST 31, 1832. 











JULY, 1831. 


4. James Monroe, the fifth President of the United States, died in New York city, in 
the 73d year of his age. He joined the army of the revolution, in 1776, as a volunteer, 
and was wounded at the battle ef Trenton, Dec. 26, 1776. He was afterwards elected a 
inember of the Continental Congress, was appointed a minister to France by Washington, 
Secretary of State from IS11 to IS14, then Secretary of War, afterwards at the head of 
the Department of State; inaugurated President of the United States, March 4, 1817, 
which office he held for eight years. He was a native of Virginia. With the exception 
of a single vote, he was unanimously re-elected President, in 1821. 

4. The bill for parliamentary reform was taken up in the British House of Commons, 
and debated. 

6. The bill for parliamentary reform passed in the Commons, ayes 367, noes 231. 

7. John Matthias Turner, D. D. bishop of Calcutta, dies at Calcutta. He was the 
fourth bishop of that See. His predecessors were Middleton, James, and Heber. 

10. Died in Talbot County, Md. Daniel Martin, Governor of the State. 

11. The French fleet force the passage of the Tagus, and take possession of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, lying off Lisbon, in consequence of demands of the French government 
for satisfaction of alleged injuries received by French subjects from the Portuguese au- 
thorities not being complied with. The court of Lisbon were forced to submit to the 
terms imposed by the French. 

11. The Poles, under General Chrzanski, attacked, 5 miles from Warsaw, by the Rus- 
sians, who are repulsed. 

12. The country about the Red Sea, suffer greatly from the scurvy, fever, and cholera 
morbus. The latter was particularly dreaded, as the strongest men were carried off 
in 12 hours. At Mecca and the Hadje country, 45,000 souls were carried off in one 
month. 

16. Destructive gale of wind at Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. Six vessels driven 
on shore, and property to the value of £40,000 destroyed, but providentially no lives 
were lost. 2 

19. The bark Lady Sherbrook, on her passage from Londonderry to Quebec, with 280 
passengers and 15 crew, is wrecked on a point near Point Blanch, and only 32 persons 
saved out of the whole number. 

21. Leopold, king of Belgium, makes his entrance into Brussels, after a triumphant 
progress through his dominions, from Ostend, where he landed from England. On the 
22d his inauguration took place, and in the presence of the Congress, he took the oaths 
to preserve and defend the Belgie Constitution. , 

24. First meeting of the French Chamber of Deputies after the new election, opened 
by the king in person. 

30, Col. Richard Varick, third president of the American Bible Society, dies at his 
residence at Jersey city, near New York, aged 79. He was in Washington’s family 
in the revolutionary war, and afterwards, for many years, mayor of the city of New 


York. 


AUGUST. 
1. The opening of the new London bridge takes place. The king and queen attend 
the ceremony, going by water in state. It cost £500,000. No toll is in any event to be 
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imposed on the bridge. It is constructed of the finest granite, of which 120,000 tons 
were employed. During the whole time the work was in progress, 800 men were en- 
gaged. The length of the bridge from the extremities of the abutments is 928 feet; 
within the abutments, 752 feet. The roadway is 53 feet wide, footways, 9 feet each, and 
the carriageway, 35. It consists of 5 semi-elliptical arches. The least of these is larger 
than any stone arch of this description ever before erected. The centre arch is 152 feet 
span. ‘Time employed in building, 7 years, 5 months, and 13 days. 

2. A violent fire at Pera, a suburb of Constantinople, in which the hotels of the am- 
bassadors of England, France, and Holland, which belonged to those nations, and the 
residences hired by the ministers of Russia, Prussia, Sardinia, and Naples, together with 
a number of churches, and 5,000 houses, fell a prey to the flames. 

3. Died at Exeter, N. H. Oliver Peabody, Esq. aged 79. 

3. The king of the Netherlands resumes war against Belgium, and obtains several ad- 
vantages over the Belgic troops. King Leopold applies for protection to the five powers 
under whose auspices the settlement of the differences between the two States was pro- 
ceeding. France immediately despatches 50,000 men to his assistance, upon which, on 
the 15th, the king of the Netherlands agrees to withdraw his troops, and consents to 
another armistice. 

11. Dreadful hurricane in the island of Barbadoes, by which 3,000 lives were lost, 
chiefly among the negroes; 16 vessels driven on shore, and the whole island nearly deso- 
lated. The hurricane also extended to the islands, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, and the 
damage done was very extensive, though not attended with such a serious loss of lives. 
The loss of property at St. Vincent, was estimated at £500,000. Sixteen slaves were 
killed on one estate. 

13. Skrzynecki is superseded by Dembinski as commander in chief of the Polish 
army. 

17. The Rothsay Castle, steamboat, plying between Liverpool and Beaumaris, Eng- 
land, lost on the night of this day, with nearly 200 passengers and crew on board, of 
whom only about 20 were saved. The captain was intovicated. 

18. Died in Jackson county, Michigan, Noah Seaman, a native of Swanzey, Ms. aged 
100 years, and 14 months. 

21. Insurrection of the troops in Lisbon, against Don Miguel, suppressed, as it is stated, 
with the loss of 300 lives. 

22. A serious insurrection of the slaves in Southampton county, Virginia. The whole 
number of lives sacrificed was 110 or 112. The whites massacred were 64; about 30 or 
35 colored people were shot down by the troops called out to quell the insurrection; one 
militia man was killed in a rencontre, and 12 negroes executed. One Nat Turner, a 
fanatic, was at the head of the insurrection. 

25. An Eulogy on James Monroe, pronounced in Boston, by John Quincey Adams. 

26. A duel fought near St. Louis, Mo. between Spencer Pettis, member of Congress 
from Missouri, and Thomas Biddle, paymaster of the United States army ; fatal to both. 

27. An Eulogy on James Monroe, delivered in Cincinnati, Ohio, by Judge McLean. 

27. M. Casimir Perier introduces into the French Chamber of Deputies, the project 
for the abolition of hereditary succession in the peerage. 

27. Died in Wooster, Ohio, Rev. Ralph Cushman, of Cincinnati, agent of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, formerly of Manlius, N. Y.— 


SEPTEMBER. 


3. Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Va. dies at his residence at Prince Edward, aged 54. He was one of the most 
highly esteemed and influential clergymen in the United States. He conducted for some 
years, with great ability, the Richmond Literary and Evangelical Magazine. A memoir 
is preparing by Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk. 

8. Died at his house in New York, Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. an eminent 
naturalist, and a gentleman of multifarious learning. 

8. The coronation of William IV. takes place in England. 

8. Warsaw is taken by the Russians, after two days hard fighting, in which they ac- 
knowledge the loss of 5,000 men. Count Paskewitsch, the Russian commander, was 
wounded. The suburbs on the southwest side are almost entirely burned down. Count 
Witt was appointed governor of Warsaw, and Gen. Korff, commandant® The news of its 
fall produced an extraordinary sensation at Paris. The majority of shops were shut; 
business was in a considerable degree suspended, and Perier and Sebastiani, two of the 
ministers, narrowly escaped with their lives. 

16. Three Christian missionaries, Messrs. Butler, Trott, and Worcester, sentenced by 
the Superior Court of Georgia, at Lawrenceville, to four years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, in the penitentiary, for residing in the territory occupied by the Cherokees, with- 
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out taking an oath to support the constitution and laws of Georgia. Mr. Trott afterwards 
submitted and was liberated. Messrs. Worcester and Butler were thrown into prison, 
where thev are yet confined. | | 

9), The 94th birth day of Charles Carroll, the only surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was celebrated at his residence in Maryland. 

22. ‘The second reading of the Scotch reforin bill carried in the House of Commons 
209 to 94. , 

24. Died at Bethlem, Ct. Mrs. Anna Steel, aged about 100 years. She had grand- 
children who are grandfathers. She retained her mental faculties to the last. 

26. The National Antiniasonic Convention assembles at Baltimore, and on the 28th, 
nominztes William Wirt, of Maryland, for President of the United States, and Amos 
Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President. 


OCTOBER. 


1. Free Trade Convention meets at Philadelphia, and continues in session till the Tih. 

1. Died at Wapaghkonetta, Blackhoof, a chief of the Shawnese tribe of Indians, aged 
about 114 years. The latter part of his warfaring life was devoted to the American 
cause. He was at St. Clair’s, Harmer’s, and Crawford’s defeats, and, perhaps, was the 
last man living who was in Braddock’s deleat. 

5. The 224 annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, at New Haven, Ct. They pass a vote unanimously, approving the course pursued 
by their missionaries among the Cherokees. Rev. E. Cornelius is chosen Corresponding 
Secretary in place of Mr. varts, deceased. Receipts during the year, $100,934. Ex- 
penditures, SYS8,512. 

7. The reform bill is refused a second reading in the House of Peers, by a vote of 199 
to 158, after an interesting debate in which the bill was opposed by Lords Wynford, El- 
don, Lyndhurst, Tenterden, and the archbishop of Canterbury, and supported by the 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, Earl Grey, and the Duke of Sussex. The news spread over 
the country with almost telegraphic rapidity. At Birmingham, the bells of all the 
churches and chapels were mufiled and tolled, as on the most solemn occasions. 

9. Died at Philadelphia, Benjamin R. Rees, M. D. professor in Jefferson College. 

9. The president of Greece, Count Capo D’ Istria, was assassinated as he was going to 
church, by Constantine and George Mavromichaelis, the brother and son of Petro Bey, 
whom D’Istria had imprisoned. 

10. A resolution in support of the ministry, introduced into the House of Commons by 
Lord Ebrington, after an animated debate, was passed 329 to 198. 

10, An amendment to the bill before the French Chamber of Deputies, making the 
peerage transmissible by hereditary descent, was rejected by a vote of 324 to 86. 

12. Died in New Brunswick, N. J. Rev. John De Witt, D. D. professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Theological school of the Dutch Reformed Church, and one of the 
professors in Rutgers College, aged about 42. 

12. A Rail Road Convention of 100 members assembles at Utica, N. Y. to consider the 
expediency of constructing a rail road on the route of the Hudson and Erie canal, from 
Schenectady to Buffalo, nearly unanimous in favor of the project. 

18. The French abolition peerage bill was finally passed, ayes 386, noes 40. 

19. The fiftieth anniversary of the establishmeut of Sabbath schools was celebrated in 
New York city. 

20. The Parliament of Great Britain were prorogued by his Majesty in person, to the 
22d of November. He stated that his desire remained unaltered to promote the settle- 
ment of the question concerning a constitutional reform. The number of bills passed in 
the two sessions, was 194, 41 of which were private. 

20. In the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs sub- 
mitted the protocol agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers, respecting 
the terms of the division of Belgium and Holland, which is declared to be final, and to 
be enforced by the whole of the subseribing powers. 

29. Dreadful riots occur at Bristol, England, on oceasion of the entrance into the city 
of Sir Charles Wethreil, M. P. an antireformer. The new jail (cost, £100,000) was 
burnt; the county prison, the bridewell, and toll houses were also destroyed ; the bishop’s 
palace, the mansion house, the custom house, excise office, &c. were burnt. Property 
destroyed was estimated at £500,000. Many lives were lost. 


NOVEMBER. 


1. A Literary Convention assembles in New York, and continues in session five days. 
Ex-president Adams was called to the chair. Albert Gallatin and Lieut. Gov. Livingston 
Vice Presidents, John Delafield and Prof. Jocelin Secretaries. The Convention was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Pres. Fiske, of Middletown, Conn, On Friday, 2 
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constitution for a national society was adopted, to be called the National Literary and 
Scientific Society. A committee of 18 was appointed, who, or a majority of whom, 
shall have power to elect 85 others; and they, with the committee, or so many of them 
as shall assemble on the call of the committee, shall constitute the society at its first 
meeting. 

3. The Belgian Congress, after several days debate, adopt the articles of separation 
from Holland, proposed to them by the Conference, by a majority of 35 to 8, 

4. Several cases of the cholera spasmodica, occur at Sunderland, England, most of 
which terminate fatally. 

21. Died at Schagticoke, N. Y. Jacob Yates, Esq. in the 77th year of his age, supposed 
to be the last surviving American captain who was in the battle of Stillwater. 

21. On this day, and the following, frightful riots occurred at Lyons, France. They 
originated in a * striking for higher wages,” on the part of the operatives engaged in the 
silk manufacture. Thirty thousand men were thrown out of employment. For some 
time, the city was at the mercy of the mob. Several hundred persons were killed or 
wounded, 

25. A reinforcement sailed from New Bedford, Ms. to join the Sandwich Islands mis- 
sion,—S ordained missionaries and a physician, with their wives, and Mr. Edmund H., 
Rogers, printer, making 19 persons in all. 

31. Died at Lenox, Ms. Hon. William Walker, aged 80, formerly an officer of the 
revolution, for many years Judge of the Common Pleas and of Probate, and President of 
the County Bible Society. 


DECEMBER. 


5. At 12 o’clock the Senate of the United States was called to order by Mr. Smith, of 
Md.; and the House of Representatives, by the Clerk. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, 
was re-elected Speaker of the House, he receiving 98 votes of 195—being the exact num- 
ber necessary for a choice. 

6. The President of the United States transmits to both houses of Congress his annual 
message. The President states that the revenue received in the present year, amounts 
to $27,700,000; and the expenditure for all objects, other than the payment of public 
debt, will not exceed 14,700,000, The sum applied to the payment of the public debt, 
will not fall short of &16,500,000, In reference to the Cherokee Indians, the President 
remarks * that one half if not two-thirds of that tribe, will follow the wise example of 
their more westerly brethren. Those, who prefer remaining at their present homes, 
will hereafter be governed by the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens are, and cease to 
be the objects of peculiar care on the part of the General Government.” Most of the 
foreign relations of the Government are in a peaceable state. The attention of Congress 
is called to the condition of the District of Columbia, to the extension of the judiciary 
system, to an amendment of the Federal Constitution, giving the election of the President 
to the people, and limiting his service to a single term, to the relief of certain insolvent 
debtors, to the complicated system of public accounts, &c. 

6. The Parliament of Great Britain is opened by the king in person. 

12. Lord John Russell makes his opening speech on Reform in the House of Commons, 
and obtains leave to bring in a bill, which was read once. The principles of the bill were 
the same as that introduced at the preceding sessions, with some slight modifications. 

15 Great disturbances in Ireland. In a rencontre between the police and peasantry, 
near Waterford, 19 police officers were massacred. 6,000 or 7,000 peasants were in 
arms, 

16. The question on the second reading of the Reform Bill in the House of Commans, 
was taken at a quarter past one on Sunday morning, and carried 345 to 236, At the 
former session, the majority was but 109. Some of the antireform members were prob- 
ably absent. On motion of the Lord Chancellor, the House adjourned to the 17th of 
January. 

17. A new city, buried under the lava, discovered by Professor Zahn, between Vesu- 

vius and Pompeii. Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, had been previously discovered. 
_ 30. The whole amount received from all parts of the Union for the relief of the suf- 
lerers by the Fayetteville, N. C. fire, was $92,297 88. Of this sum Massachusetts con- 
tributed a larger amount than any other State, $14,518 69—Pennsylvania contributed 
$12,731, North Carolina, $11,406 34. 

31. Amount of duties which accrued at the New Yerk Custom House in 1831, ex- 
ceeded twenty millions of dollars. Amount secured in Boston, in the same period, 
$5,227,608 42, exceeding by $200,000, the sum received, in any previous year since 
the establishment of the Government. 

31. A dreadful insurrection of the slaves in Jamaica. More than 150 plantations de- 
stroyed, and the loss of property was more than $4,000,000. About 2,000 negroes were 
Supposed to have been killed. At one time, 30,000 men were under arms. 
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[ Noy. 
JANUARY, 1832. 


13. A ereat Tesiperance Meeting in the capitol at Washington. Hon. Lewis Cas 

. > ‘ ‘ . . 5 ’ 
Seeretary of War, in the Chair, and Hon. Walter Lowric, Secretary of the Senate, See. 
' ! 
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y by Messrs. Grundy, Webster, and Prelinghuysen, of 
the senate, and Bates, ani | Way fit’, of t! c House. 

16. Annual meeting of the American Colonization Society, at the capitol at Warhington, 
Gen. C. F. Mercer, one of the Vice Presidents, in the Chair. The meeting was addressed 
by Hon. Williara Archer, M. C. of Vireinia, Hon. E. Everett, M. C. of Massachusetts, 
and Rey. L. Bacon, of Connecticut. 

17. Meeting of the New York State Temperance Society, at Albany. Hon. Reuben 
H. Walworth, Chancellor of the State, in the Chair. The Society circulated, during the 
year, 10,600 annual reports, 359,000 circulars, 100,000 family temperance constitutions, 
and 1,000 copies of the Temperance Advocate, at an expense of $4,500. Number of 
Auxiliary Societies, from 1.000 to 1,500; members, from 150,000 to 200,000, 

25. Alter along and most interesting debate, the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
adopted, ayes 64, noes 59, the following preamble and resolution, ‘ Profoundly sensible 
of the great evils arising from the condition of the colored people of this commonwealth; 
induced by humanity, as well as policy, to an immediate effort for the removal in the 
first place, as we!l of those who are now free, as of such as may hereafter become free ; 
believing that this effort, while it is in just accordance with the sentiments of this com- 
munity on this subject, will absorb all our present tmeans; and that a further action for 
the removal of the slaves should await a more detinite development of public opinion— 
Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, that it is inexpedicnt for the present, to make 
any legislative enactments for the abolition of sl very.” 

25. The Senate of the United States, by the casting vote of the Vice President, rejected 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren, as minister to Great Britain. Twelve senators de- 
livered speeches against the nomination, and five defended it. 

28. Weather intensely cold in the Northern States. At 7 o'clock A. M. at the city 
mills, on the mill dam, Boston, the thermometer stood at 18 degrees below zero; at Rox- 
bury, 16; at Jamaica Piains, IS; at Watertown, 19; at Charlestown, 17. The change 
in temperature from Wednesday morning to Friday, was about seventy degrees. 


FEBRUARY. 


11. Great flood on the rivers in the Western States. At Maysville, Ky. the Ohio was 
50 feet above low water mark. At Wheeling, Va. it rose higher than it has risen within 
the memory of the oldest person living. The whole valley of the Ohio was a continued 
scene of desolation. At Cincinnati, the water was 62 1-2 feet above low water mark. 

12. Died at Hartford, Coun. Rev. E. Cornelius, Corresponding Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Comuissioners for Foreign Missions, in the 38th year of his age. He was 
born at Somers, N. Y. July 31, 1794, graduated at Vale College, in Sept. 1813, licensed 
to preach the gospel in 1816, settled in Salem, Mass. in July, 1819, became Secretary of 
the American Education Society in 1826, and of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in 1831, 

12. The cholera malignant made its appearance in London. In the north of England, 
the whole number of cases from the commencement had been 4,452, deaths, 1,331. 

15. The legislature of Maryland appropriate $200,000 for the removal of free blacks, 
now in the State, to be apportioned among the several counties, according to the ratio of 
tree black population in each. Healthy free colored persons, of both sexes, over the age 
of 18, are first to be removed, with their own consent. The same bill declared it to be 
unlawful to sel! spirituous liquors to a slave. No free negro or mulatto may emigrate to 
or settle in the State, under a heavy penalty. 

_IS. The House of Representatives of the United States, vote to employ Mr. Horatio 
Greenough, an American artist, now in Italy, to execute a statue of General Washington, 
to be placed in the capitol. Mr. G. has consented to undertake the work for $20,000, 
and to finish it in four years, 

21. A French squadron from Algiers, having troops on board, appeared in the Adriatic, 
off Aucona, and on the 23d !anded 1,500 men, who took possession of the town. 


MARCH. 


1. The French Chamber of Deputies were occupied by a debate on the opera. It ap- 
pears that almost all the theatres in Paris are bankrupt; 1,300,000 frances were voted for 
their assistance. 

3. The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in reference to the impris 
oned missionaries, Messrs. Worcester and Butler, was pronounced by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. The laws of Georgia, under which the missionaries were imprisoned, were de- 
clared to be repugnant to the constitution, and an order was issued for the immediate 
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release of the prisoners. Judge Baldwin was the only dissentient. Judge Johnson was 
absent on account of sickness. Judge McLean gave a se parate opinion, im favor of the 
missionaries. The mandate was presented,to the Court of Georgia, but was disreparded 
altogether, and the missionaries still remain in the penitentiary. 

Dr. S. G. Howe, intrusted with 20,000 franes, by the American Polish Committee 
in Paris, for the relief of the distressed Poles, was seized by the Prussian government, 
and thrown into prison at Berlin. He was shortly afcerwards Jiberated. 

A heavy shock of earthquake was experienced in many places in Asia Minor. 
~— property was destroyed, and many lives were lost. 

. Died at Savanni ih, Cia. Re Vv. i ldw ard Rutled ( lee, pro! essor of Moral I fs et in the 
{ ig rsity of Pennsylvania, and president elect of the Transylvania, Ky. University 
The thermometer at Boston stood 14 degrees above zero. 
21. Nations’ fast in England, by royal proclamation, in reference tothe Asiatic cholera. 
It w as observed with a great degree of solemnity. 
22. Died at Frankfort, Germany, the cclebrated John Woligang Yon Goethe, aged 82, 
22. The Reform bill passed to a third reading in the House of Cemions, 355 to 239, 
majority, 116. The House of Lords refused to condemn the new plan of education for 
Ireland, proposed by Mr. Stanley, in behalf of the ministers, by a vote of 125 to 87, ma- 
jority tor the ministers, 23 
26. The cholera reac hed Paris. 


APRIL. 


In pursuance of the proclamation of the governor of Georgia, 96 surveyors assem- 
ble at Milledgeville, to proceed in the survey of the territory owned by Uie Cherokee 
Indians. 

Died in sees “al, L. C., Robert Simpson, in his 10Ist year. Ie served in the 
er iwer’s High landers, when Quel bee was taken by Wolf. 

The Brandywine steamboat was destroyed by fire near Memphis, Tennessee, on 
as passage from New Orleans to Louisville, with the loss of 60 or 70 lives by burning or 
drowning, 

10. The old capitol of Virginia, at Williamsburg, was consumed by fire. 

Died in New Athens, Ohio, Rev. William McMillan, aged 52, president of the 
Franklin college. 

The Reform bill passed to a second reading in the House of Lords, IS4 members 
voting in favor of it, and 175 against it. 

23. Up to this date, 20,000 persons have died in Paris of the Asiatie cholera. 

23. The Chatham street theatre, in New York city, having been purchased for a place 
of worship, Was consecrated to the service of Aln lighty God. 

The Baptist General Convention of the United States, commences its 7th triennial 
mee fae. at New York city. 126 delegates attended from 15 States. Its business is now 
wholly, foreign missions. ts receipts, last year, exceeded $43,000, An American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society was formed. 

26. St. Jean d’Acre surrendered at discretion to Ibrahim Pacha, Governor of Egypt. 
A safe residence in Egypt, with an annual income of 75,000 piastres, had been assigned 
to — governor of that fortress. 

The legislature of New York adjourn after a session of 115 days. Of 700 bills and 
sols which came before them, 332 were passed into laws. Twenty-five rail road com- 
panies were incorporated—one from New York city to Lake Erie, through the south- 
western counties, 400 miles, with a capital of $6,600,000, and another from New York to 
Albany, on the east side of the Hudson, 160 miles, with a capital of $2,000,000. 


MAY. 


l. The thirty-second annual meeting of the Church Missionary Society, London. Re- 
ceipts, L4A0451 18s. 

The Pension bill passes the House of Representatives of the United States, by a 
vote of 123 to 46. 

Anniversary of British and Foreign Bible Society. Number of Bibles and Testa- 
Ine ents issued during the year, 583,888. 

. British Sunday School Union holds its annual meeting. Scholars, 1,100,000. 

A building, 6 stories high, 60 feet by 90, overloaded with iron and other heavy 
mt, at the corner of Cliff and Fulton streets, New York city, suddenly falls, and 
oe in its ruins 13 individuals, 8 of whom were kitled. 

- London Hibernian Society met. Receipts, £9,237, scholars, 90,085. 

American Lyceum closed its sessions in New York city. A large number of dis- 
tinguished literary men were present. John Griscom, LL. D. is president. 

7. The Reform bill rejected in the House of Lords, The king refused to create new 
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peers; the Grey ininistry resigned. All England in a state of intense excitement. Ip 
the great towns, meetings were held, and resolutions adopted to refuse the payment 
of taxes. ‘ . ae P 

7. Annual meeting of the American Seaman’s Friend Society, in New York city. In- 
come, £5,679. Number of seamen in the United States, 100,000, of whom 45,000 are in 
the foreign tra le, 45,000 in the coasting trade and fisheries, and the remainder in our 
armed vessels. 

8, Annual meeting of the American Peace Socicty. 

9. Anniversary of the American Tract Society, in New York. Number of pages 
printed sinee the formation of the Society, seven years ago, 238,281,000, Receipts during 
the last year, $61,905 07. Appropriated for foreign distribution, £5,044 00. 

9, Annual meeting of the American Home Missionary Society. Since its organization 
in 1826, it has aided, annually, from 196 to 745 congregations, and sustained from 169 to 
509 missionaries. It has secured to the various congregations, 1,359 years of ministerial 
labor. More than 20,000 souls bave probably been converted under the preaching of its 
Inission ies. 

10. The 16th annual meeting of the American Bible Society, is holden in New York 
city. Ex-governor Smith of Ct. president, in the chair. Last year it issued 115,802 
Bidles and ‘Testaments, making a grand total, since the organization of the Society, of 
1,442,500 copies. Receipts of the year, $107,059. 

10. Anniversary of the American Education Society, in New York city. Aided, last 
year, 673 men, in 113 institutions of learning. Receipts, $41,927 15. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Society, 16 years ago, 1,426 individuals have been assisted. 

11. A petition was presented to the House of Commons, from Manchester, signed by 
55,000 persons, praying that the House would stop the supplies till the Reform bill had 
become a law. A similar petition was presented from Birmingham, on the 13th, signed 
by 100,000 persons. 

15. Died in Paris, of a paralytic affection of the asophagus, Baron Cuvier. He was 
born in Monthaliard, in 1769. "Le had three children, neither of whom survive him. 

15. Lord Grey and his colleagues were recalled to office, it having been impossible for 
the Duke of Wellington to form a ministry. 

16. Died in Paris, M. Casimir Perier, president of the council of ministers. He was 
born in Grenoble, in 1789, As amerchant, he had amassed from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
francs. In Mareh, 1831, he was called to the head of the government, by Louis. He 
was early attacked by the cholera, and suffered a mental alienation. 

17. Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church holds its session in Phila- 
delphia. The four bishops of the church, M’Kendree, Soule, Roberts, and Hedding, 
present, and 230 members. Rev. G. O. Andrew, of Georgia, and Rev. John Emory, of 
New York, were chosen bishops. 

17. Meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
At the constituting of the assembly, 300 members were present. Rev. James Hoge, 
D. D. of Columbus, Ohio, was unanimously chosen moderator. 

19. Died at Cornwall, Ct. Rev. Herman Daggett, in his 66th year, formerly principal 
of the Foreign Mission School. 

21. Died on board the United States’ ship Warren, off Buenos Ayres, Com. George W. 
Rogers, aged 45. 

21. Annual meeting at Philadelphia, of the American Sunday School Union. Receipts, 
during the year, SLIS,ISL 19. Connected with the Union, 9,187 schools, 80,913 teachers, 
and 542,520 scholars. During the year, 15,000 persons connected with the Union made 
a public profession of religion, one third of whom were teachers. 

23. Hon. George E. Mitchell, a representative of the United States from Maryland, 
died at Washington. 

26. By a vote of 158 to 83, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church voted to 
divide the Presbytery of Philade!phia. ; 

26. Died at London, the reverend and truly excellent George Burder, aged 80, the 
well known author of the “ Village Sermons.” ” 

28. Annual meeting of the Prison Discipline Society, Boston. Addresses by Rev. 
John Pierpont, and Hon. A. H. Everett. 

29. Annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Education Society. 

30. Annual meeting of the American Temperance Society, Boston. There are in the 
United States more than 4,000 Temperance Societies, 590,000 members; 4,000 merchants 
ceased the traffic, 4,000 drunkards reformed. 

30. The opposition members of the French Chamber of Deputies hold a meeting, and 
agree upon a manitesto, stating their dissatisfaction with the measures of government. 
was signed by Lafayette, and 40 others. 

31. Died at Paris, Gen. Lamarque, a celebrated member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. On occasion of his funeral, serious insurrections occurred at Paris. 
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JUNE, 


2. Encke’s comet was seen at Buenos Ayres, from which date to the Sth, it was 
traversing the constellation Eridano. Its brightness is less than on its previous appear- 
ances. 

1 7. The Reform bill, having previously passed the House of Lords, King William gave 
r his consent to it by commission. 
7. Died in London, Jeremy Bentham, in the 85th year of his age. He was a man of 
great vigor of mind, and of warm sensibilities. 
$ 9. The Asiatic cholera makes its appearance among the newly arrived emigrants at 














































g Quebec and Montreal. It was said, that the disease was brought over in the ship James 
Carricks, from Dublin. On the 14th, the deaths in Montreal were 104, 

1 12. A boat was upset in a squall, in Boston harbor, and 8 persons drowned. 

) 15. Hon. Charles C. Johnson, M. C. from Va. was drowned by falling into a dock in 

| the night, in Alexandria, D. C. 

: 17. The Paris papers announce the arrest of three distinguished persons, M. de 
Chateaubriand, M. Hyde de Neuville, and the duke of Fitzjames, aceused of favoring the 

c duchess of Berry. They were soon set at liberty. 

18. The duke of Wellington was attacked in the streets of London, by a mob, but was 


rescued by the police. It was the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

28. A debate of great interest occurred in the British House of Commons, on the 
t subject of Poland. Speeches were made by Sir Robert Peel, by O'Connell, Cutler 
Ferguson, Baring, Lord Ebrington, and others. The policy of the European governments 
towards that unhappy country was severely condemned. 


| 30. The ship Jupiter arrived at the African Colony, at Liberia, with 157 emigrants. 

) JULY. 

4. The cholera spasmodica appears in New York city. At this date, 4 deaths had 
been reported. Jt appeared on the same day among the United States’ troops, under Gen. 

Scott, who were on their way to the Indian country. 


10. The president of the United States returned the bill, which had passed both houses 
of Congress, for re-chartering the bank of the United States, with his objections. The 
president contends that it is unconstitutional in some of its features; that it may pass into 

the hands of foreigners; that it is a monopoly of the rich; that it has more capital than is 
necessary ; that suspicion of corruption attaches to its proceedings, &c. 

19. A new comet was discovered at Marseilles, by M. Gambert, director of the obser- 
vatory. It is invisible to the naked eye. 
22. The duke de Reichstadt, son of the emperor Napoleon, died at Vienna, of consump- 
tion. 

23. Don Pedro defeats Don Miguel in a battle fought near Oporto. 

25. A great meeting of the friends of liberty was holden in London, to express their 
opinions in reference to the recent edict of the German princes. Thomas Campbell 

resided. 

| ' 25. Died at Harlaem, near New York, Rev. G. H. Hinton, 32 years of age, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh. He died of the cholera; also his wife and only child, and 
Dr. Arnold, a valued friend. 

26. The African expedition to explore the Niger, sailed from Milford, under the direc- 
tion of the two Landers. 

20. Died at New Brunswick, N. J. Rt. Rev. John Croes, D. D. bishop of the diocese of 
New Jersey, in the 70th year of his age. 


AUGUST. 


| 1. Observed, according to the recommendation of the Mayor, as a day of fasting and 
prayer, in Washington city, on account of the cholera. 

1. Rt. Hon. Manners Sutton retires from his office as speaker of the British House of 
Commons, on the pension of £4,000 per annum. 

3. By appointment of the city government of New York, observed as a day of fasting 
and prayer, in reference to the cholera. 

6. Number of cases of cholera in all England and Scotland, up to this date, was 25.056, 
deaths, 9,491—about the same number as in the cities of Montreal, Quebec, and New 
York, within the last three months. 

9. Observed as a day of fasting and prayer, on account of the cholera, in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, by appointment of the governors of those States. 


} 9. King Leopold, of Belgium, married to Louisa, of Orleans, daughter of the King of 
France. Leopold is 40 years of age, Louisa, 20. 
11. Died at New Haven, Ct. Henry E. Dwight, Esq. youngest son of the late Pres. 


Dwight, aged 35. 
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12. A shock of an earthquake was experienced in Nova Scotla. Many rocks on the 
liffs of the island were shaken down. % 
: 18. A-wathorory in Kentucky, as a day of fasting and prayer, by appointment of the civil 


authorities. 


20. Died at Sulphur Springs, Va. Hon. David Holmes, late governor of Mississippi, 
and United States’ senator from that State. 

21. Died at Lisbon, Ct. Rev. Andrew Lee, D.D. aged 87. 

23. Annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, in Boston. Lectures by 
Francis C. Gray, R. J. Howard, Dr. Hayward, Prof. Ticknor, Wm. B. Calhoun, Dr, 


Spurzheim, 


23. Died in Lansingburgh, N. Y- of cholera, 


Lowell Mason, Rev. John Pierpont, and others. 


Horatio Gates Spafford, LL. D. author 


of several geographical works, aged about 60. — : 
24. Day of fasting and prayer in North Carolina, appointed by the governor. 
31. Between 3,000 and 3,500 persons had died of the cholera, in the 8 weeks previous 
to this date, in New York city; or about one sixteenth part of the entire population. 





ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF TREATIES. 


In the following table, p. stands for peace; t. for treaty; 2. for league; d, for decree ; ¢. for convention ; eon. for congress ; 


com. for compact; conc, for concordat; pac. for pacification ; conf. tor confederation ; 


Name. 
Abo. p. 
Aix la Chapelle, p. 
do. 
Akermann, p. 
Alt Ranstadt, p. 
Amiens, p. 
Armed neutrality, ¢t. 
Arras, t. 
do. t. 
Augsburg, l. 
Baden, p. 
Barrier, t. 
Basle, p. 
Bayonne, t. 
Belgrade, p. 
Berlin, p. 
do. d. 
do. ¢. 
Breda, p. 
Cambray, U. 
do. p. 
Campio Formio, ¢. 
Carlowitz, p. 
Carlsbad, con. 
Cateau Cambresis, p. 
Chambord, t. 
Chaumout, t. 
Chierasco, t. 
Cintra, c. 
Closterseven, ¢. 
Coalition first, 
do, = Md. 
do. = 3d. 
do. 4th. 
do. Sth. 
do. 6th. 
Concordat, 
Conflans, t. 
Constantinople, p. 
Copenhagen, p. 
Definitive, t. 
do. t. 
do. t. 
Dresden, p. 
Falezi, p. 
Family, com. 
Fontainebleau, p. 
do. t. 
do. conc. 
Friedwald, ¢. 
Fuessen, p. 


tr. for truce ; ed. for edict ; all. for alliance 


Date, Remarks. 

1743 Between Russia and Sweden. : ’ 
1668 Between France and Spain. F. yields Franche Compte, retains Netherlands. 
1748 Between Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Geneva, Hungary, &c. 
1816 Formed September 4th. 

1706 Charles XU. of Sweden, and Augustus of Poland. 

1802 Great Britain, France, Spain, and Holland. 

1200 Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, England remonstrated. 

1435 France and Burgundy. Several towns annexed to latter. 

1482 Maximilian of Austria, and Louis XI. of France. 

1686 Holland and other powers, to compel France to fulfil treaties. 

1714 France and the Emperor, Landau ceded to the former. 

1715 British, Imperial, and Dutch ministers. Low countries ceded to the emperor. 
1795 King of Prussia and French Republic. 

1808 Charles LV. ceded all his titles and dependencies in Spain to Napoleon. 
1739 Emperor and Turks, the former giving up Belgrade and Servia. 

1742 Poland and Hungary. Silesia given to Prussia. 

1806 Issued by Buonaparte, declaring the British Islands in a state of blockade. 
1808 Buonaparte remitted to Prussia the sum due on the war debt. 

1667 England, France, Holland, and Denmark. 

1508 Pope, Emperor, France, and Spain against Venice. 

1529 August Sth. 

1797 France and Austria. A. giving to France Low Countries, and Ionian islands. 
1699 ‘Turkey, Germany, Poland, Russia, and Venice, 

1819 August Ist. 

1559 France ceded to Spain and Piedmont, Savoy, 200 forts, &c. 

1552 Confirming 1. between France and Protestant princes of Germany. 

1814 Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

1631 Duke of Nevers takes possession of his Mantuan territories. 

1808 French agree to evacuate Portugal. 

1757 September 7. 

1792 Against France. King of Prussia issued his manifesto. 

1799 Great Britain, part of Germany, Russia, Portugal, &c. 
1805 do. Austria, Sweden, Russia, and Naples. 
1806 do. Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. 

1809 do. and Austria. 

1813 Russia and Prussia at Kalisch. 

1801 Buonaparte and Pius VII. at Paris. 

1465 Louis XI. and Burgundy, Bourbon, and others, 

1712 Russia and Turkey, April 17. 

1660 Sweden and Denmark. 

1783 Great Britain, and United States America ; latter admitted to independence 
1783 At Versailles, Great Britain, France, and Spain, 

1704 Great Britain and Holland, at Paris, 

1745 Saxony, Prussia, and Hungary, confirming former ¢. 

1711 Russia and Turkey. Russia ceding Azoph, &c. to Turkey. 

1761 Different branches of Bourbon house, at Paris. 

1679 France and Denmark. 

1785 Emperor and Holland. 

1813 Napoleon and Pius VII. 

1551 France and Protestant Germany. 

1745 Queen of Hungary and Elector of Bavaria. 
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Name. 
Ghent, pac. 
do. p. 
Golden Bull, 
Grand Alliance, 
Hague, ¢. 
do. t. 
Halle, t. 
Hamburg, p. 
Hanover, t. 
Heilbron, t. 
Holy Alliance, 
Hubertsberg, p. 
Interim, 
Kiel, ¢. 
Kutchuk Kaiaarji, p. 
Laybach, con. 
League, 
Leipsic, all, 
Leoben, p. 
Liebau, ¢. 
Lisbon, p. 
London, t. 
Lubec, p. 
Luneville, p. 
Methuen, t. 
Milan, d. 
Munster, p. 
Naumberg, ¢. 
Nice, t. 
Nimeguen, 
Nipchoo, 
Noyon, t. 
Nuremberg, t. 
Nystett, p. 
Oliva, p. 
Pacquigni, p. 
Paris, p. 
do. t. 
do. p. 
do. t. 
do. con. 
do. p. 
do. t. 
do, con, 
do, t. 
do. p. 
do, ¢t. 
do. t. 
do. t. 
do. con. 
do. cen. 
Partition, Ist. ¢. 
do. 2d. t. 
Passarowitz, p. 
Passau, t. 
Petersburg, p. 
do. t. 


do. t. 
Peterswalden, con. 
Pilnitz, con. 
Poland, pac. 
Pragmatic Sanctions, 

do. 

Prague, p. 
Presburg, p. 
Public Good, l. 
Pyrenees, p. 
Quadruple, all. 
Radstadt, p. 

do. con. 
Ratisbon, p. 
Religion, p. 
Rhine, conf. 
Ryswick, p. 
St. Germain, p. 


0. p- 

St. Ildefonso, all, 
Seville, p. 
Siorod, p. 
Smalcald, U. 
Stettin, p. 
Stockholm, p. 

do. t. 

do. t. 
Temeswar, tr. 
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Date. Remarks, 
1576 Foreign troops expelled from Netherlands. Inquisition abolished. 
1814 Great Britain and United States, 
1356 German conatitation sanctioned by that name 
1689 England, Emperor, States General, Spain, Savoy. 
1659 England France, and Holland, to maintain balance of North. 
1669 Holland and Portugal. Holland retains her East Indian conquests. 
1610 Protestant princes of the Empire. 
1762 Sweden and Prussia. 
725 England, France, and Prussia, against Germany and Spain. 
1633 Sweden and Northern Protestant German States. 
1815 Austria, Russia, and Prussia; adopting peace principles. 
763 End of 7 years’ war, Prussia, Austria, and Saxony. 
1548 Granted by Charles V. to the Protestants of Germany. 
1814 Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark. Norway ceded to Sweden. 
1774 Russia and Turkey. Azoph ceded to Russia. Black Sea opened. 
1821 Austria, Russia, and Prussia, resolve to occupy Naples, &c. 
1576 Begins in France. 
1631 Elector of Saxony and Protestant princes. 
1797 Austria and France, April 18. 
1656 Spain declared war against England. 
1668 Independence of Portugal acknowledged by Spain. 
1829 Russia, France, and Great Britain, to settle Grecian affairs. 
1629 Emperor and Denmark. 
1801 France and Germany. Indep. of Batavian. Helvetic Rep. acknowledged. 
1703 Commercial, between England and Portugal. 
1807 England declared in a state of blockade by Napoleon. 
1648 Spain and Holland. Independence of Holland fully recognized. 
1551 Augustus, elector of Saxony, and deposed elector John Frederic. 
1538 Francis [. and Charles V. 
1678 France and Holland acceded to by Spain, Emperor, Sweden. 
1727 Russia and China, boundaries settled, 200 merchants trade in C, oneo in 3 yrs. 
1516 August 16. 
1532 August 2. 
1721 Sweden and Russia, Livonia and Ingria ceded to Russia. 
4 Sweden, Poland, Russia and Emperor. Esthonia and Livonia given up to S. 
75 
763 France, Spain, Portugal,G. Britain. Canada ceded by F.; Florida by Spain. 
1796 France, Sardinia, latter ceding Savoy, Nice, and Tende. 
1810 Do. and Sweden. Pomerania given up to 8. which adopts system against G. B. 
1814 April 11, by which Napoleon retires to Elba, renounces sovereignty over F. 
1814 April 23, Allied powers and France, hostilities should cease. 
1814 May 30, Allied powers and France. Louis to suppress slave trade. 
1814 July 20, France and Spain, confirming treaties made before 1792. 
1815 August 2, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, respecting Napoleon. 
1815 November 5, do. and Russia, giving up Ionian Islands to protection of G, B. 
1815 Nov. 20, France on one part, and G. Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
1815 Nov. 20, same Powers confirming treaties of Vienna and Chaumont, 
1817 G. Britain, France, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, resp. cong. of Vienna, 
1817 France and Portugal, respecting French Guiana. 
1818 Allied Powers and France, releasing France from certain debts. 
1818 England and France, respecting claims on France. 
1698 France, England, Holland, regulating succession of territories of Spain. 
1700 do. declaring archduke Charles, heir of Spanish monarchy. 
1718 Emperor, Venice, and Turkey. } 
1552 Charles V. and Protestant States of Germany. Religious toleration allowed. 
1762 Russia restores her conquests to Prussia. 
1772 Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to divide Poland. 
1805 England and Russia, combine against France. 
1813 Great Britain and Russia. 
1791 Emperor Leopold and king of Prussia. 
1795 Poland parcelled out between Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
1439 In France, moderating power of Pope. 
1713 Charles VI. daughters should succeed him before sons of Joseph I. 
1635 Emperor and Elector of Saxony. A 
1805 France and Austria, regulating certain Italian and German territories. 
1464 Formed by Burgundy, Bourbon, and others against Louis XI. ; 
1659 France yielding to Spain, Catalonia, &c. —— to F. Rousillon, Artois, &c. 
1718 Great Britain, France, Emperor, and Holland. 
1714 France and the Emperor. 
1797 Concerning general peace with German powers. 
1630 France and Emperor, terminating Mantuan war. 
1555 At Augxburgh, establishing freedom, Protestant Religion. 
1806 States of Germany, formed under Napoleon. 
ead France, England, Spain, Holland, Germany. 
57 
1679 France, Sweden, Brandenburg. 
1796 France and Spain, offensive and defensive. 
1729 Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland. 
1613 Concluding 2 years’ war between Sweden and Danes. 
1529 Between German princes in defence of Protestantism. 
1570 Sweden and Denmark. ie 
1719 Bremen and Verden ceded to Great Britain by Sweden. 
1724 In favor of Duke of Holstein, by Russia and Sweden. 
1813 England and Sweden. 
1664 Emperor ceding to Turks, Newhausel, &c. 
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Tilsit, p. 
Tolentino, t. 
Toplitz, ¢. 
Triple, all. 
Troppau, con. 


1797 
1813 
1663 
1820 


France and Pope. 


P- 
Valeneay, ¢. 1813 


1561 
1521 


1610 


Wilna, ¢. 
Worms, ed. 
Wurzbourg, ¢. 


LIST OF HEBREW WRITERS. 


Remarks. 


[ Nov. 


Name. Date. 1 
Ghites, > 1779 Austria, Saxony, and Prussia. 
Teusen, p. 1595 Russia and Sweden. 


1807 France & Russia. F. restored to Prussia half of ter.; R. recog. Conf. of Rhine. 


Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and Austria and Great Britain. 
England, Holland, Swede 


n, to protect Netherlands against France, 


England, France, and Burgundy. Henry V. to marry Catharine, 


Formed by Holland, Guelderland, Utrecht, Zealand, &c. called Rep. of Holland. 
England and Allies, except the Emperor, securing Prot. success in Eng. &e, 
Napoleon and Ferdinand VIL. latter put in possession of © pain. 


Troyes, t. 1420 i ce ‘ j 
Turkmauchay, p. 1828 Persia cedes Erivan and Nakhitchwan to Russia. 
Ulm, p. 1620 By which Frederic V. lost Bohemta. 
Utrecht, Union of 1579 

do. 1713 


Emperor and king of Spain contirmed to each other respective possessions, 
Emperor, G. Britain, Spain, and Holland, guaranteeing prag. sane. 


France guarantees prag. sanc. 


Austria cedes to France, Tyrol, Dalmatia, &c. and adheres to sys. against Eng. 
March 23, G, Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, confirms t. of Chaumont. 
May 31. between Netherlands andG. Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 

June 4, Denmark cedes Pomerania & Rugen to Russia, in exch. for Lauenberg. 


John Sobieski, in behalf of Austria and Poland, raise the siege of Vienna, 


Verna, con. 1822 August 25. ' 
Versailles, p. 1783 Great Britain, France, and Spain. 
Vienna, t. 1725 
do, all. 1731 
do. p- 1738 Emperor cedes Loraine to France. 
do. p. 1809 
do. t. 1815 
do. t. 1815 
do, ¢. 1815 t 
Vossem, p. 1673 Brandenburg engages with France not to assist the Dutch. 
Warsaw, ¢. 1768 Russia and Poland. 
do. all, 1683 
Westminster, p. 1674 Feb. 19, England and Holland. 
Westphalia, p. 


1648 France, Emperor, and Sweden, balance of power first recognized in Europe, 
Between the Northern Powers. 

Proscribing Luther and the Reformers. 

Betwoen the Catholic princes of the empire. 















HEBREW. 


B. C 
1572-1452 Moses; Pentateuch. 
Phineas; supposed writer of the book 
of Joshua. 
1085-1015 David. 
1033-975 Solomon. 


diah, Micah, Isaiah, Nahum. 
700-600 Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zecha- 
riah, Haggai. 
500-400 Ezra, Nehemiah, Malachi. 
300 Jesus, son of Sirach. 
Jonathan ; Targum, Chaldee paraphrase 
A. D.  Onkelos ; ¢ Targum.’ 
Josephus ; History of the Jews. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Peter, James, Jude; writers of the 
New Testament, in Greek. 










































































bly written by his disciples. 
Jose ben Chilpheta ; Hist. of the world. 
Nathan, of Babylon ; ‘ Sayings of Fath.’ 
Eliezer; History of the world. 
Judah Hakkadosh; Mishna, Oral Trad. 
Raf; Commentary on Leviticus, Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy. 












































800-700 Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Jael, Oba- | 


100-200 Shimeon; the ‘Zohar’ was proba- 





LITERARY CHRONOLOGY. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WRITERS MENTIONED IN SACRED) 
AND PROFANE HISTORY. 


200 Ushaya; Commentary onthe Mishna. 
Author of Commentary on Exodus, 
Jochanan ; Talmud of Jerusalem. 

300 Rabba bar Nachmon ; Com. on Bible. 

100 Rabashe; began ‘ Gemara,’ Commen- 

tary on Mishna, 
Martemar: continued Gemara. 

500 Abina; completed Gemara. 

800 Simeon Hejara; ‘Great Decisions, 

jurid, 
Judah bar Nachman ; Comp. of pre. 

900 Saadii Gaon; ‘ Philosopher’s Stone.’ 
Sherira; * Book of answers.’ 

1000 Samuel Haccohen. 

Joseph Ching ; Grammarian. 

Judah Barzaloni; Law. 

Joseph ben Gorion; Compendium of 
Jewish History. 

1080d. Moses Aben Ezra; Grammarian. 

1094d, Isaac, of Cordova; ‘ Chest of Spices.’ 

1100. Alphes; Compendium of Talmud. 

1106d. Nathan; Talmudic and Chaldee 

Lexicon. 

1105dSolomon Jarchi; ‘ Tongue of Learned.’ 
Joseph ben Meir; Com. on Talmud. 
Juda, the Levite; Philosoph. 
Abraham Aben Ezra; Com. on Bible. 

1170d. Tam; ‘ Book of righteousness.’ 
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1171d. Sam ben Meir; Com. on Talmud. 
1173d. Benjamin, of Tudela; Travels. 
Samuel; Ethics and Theology. 
Isaac bar Abba; Grammarian. 
Moses Kimhi; do. 
David Kimhi; do. 
1199d. Abraham bar Dior; Cabbalist. 
Abraham ben David; Jurist. 
1131-1205 Maimonides; very 
Commentary on Talmud. 
1200 Abraham bar Chasdai; Ethics. 
Eliakim ; Ceremonies. 
Baruch Miggarmisa; Laws,Ceremonies. 
Eliezer Miggarmisa ; Ethics, Com. 
Asher ; Compendium of Talmud. 
Perez Haccohen; Talmudist. 
Moses ben Nachman ; Ceremonies. 
Moses Mikkotsi ; Comp. of Talmud. 
1268d. Isaac ben Solomon ; Proverbs. 
1268d. Nissim ; * Book of Homilies.’ 
1270d. Isaac ben Joseph; * Precepts.’ 
Moses Aben Tybon ; Travs. Math. Phil. 
Solomon ben Adros; Theology. 
Meir; Meditations on Maimonides. 
1290d. Menachem Rekanat; on laws Moses. 
Bechai; Com. on Pentateuch. 
1312d. Shimshon; onthe Talmud. 
Isaac Israeli ; History. 
Judah, son of Benjamin; Ritual. 
Mordecai ; Compendium of Talmud. 
Isaac Dura; on lawful and unlaw. food. 
Aaron Haccohen ; ‘ Way of Life.’ 
Jerucham; Book of Rectitude. 
Jacob ben Asher ; Ritual. 
David Abudraham; Astronomy. 
Levi ben Gerson; Astronomy. 
1375d. Menachem Aben Sirach; Ritual. 
Isaac ben Sheshot ; Miscellaneous. 
Moses Haccohen; ‘ Help of Faith.’ 
Isaac Sprot ; polemic against Christianity 
Jom tof bar Abraham ; Com. on Maimon. 
Chasdai; Ethics and Theology. 
Simeon bar Zemach; ‘ Shield of Faith.’ 
1427d. Jacob Levi; Ritual. 
Joseph Albo; Theology. 
Israel Germanus; on the Law. 
Jeshua Levita; Introduction to Talmud. 
David Vital ; ‘ Golden Verses.’ 
Samuel Sirsa; Grammar. 
Isaac ben Arama; Com. on law. 
Elias Misrachi; Arithmetic. 
Abarbinel ; Commentary on Bible. 
Isaac Abuhaf; Ethics. 
1500 Abraham Seba; Commentary. 
Isaac Karro; do. 
Elias Levi; Grammarian. 
Solomon ben Virga; Historian. 
Benjamin Zeef; ‘ Quest. and Answers.’ 
Abraham Zaccoth ; History. 
Moses Iserle ; Astrology. 
Joseph Karro; Com. on Maimonides. 
Azarias Edomeus ; History and Phil. 
Gadaliah ; History and Chronology. 
1592d. Leo; Grammarian. 
David Gans; Historian. 
1609 Moses, of Trana; * Book of God.’ 
a Moses Mendelssohn; Philoso- 
phy. 


celebrated 


HEBREW AND GREEK AUTHORS. 
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GREEK. 


B.C. 
900 Homer; Iliad, Odyssey. 
Hesiod ; Works and Days. 

700 Tyrteus ; Elegiac. 

Archilochus; Satires and Elegies. 

600 Alexus; Lyrical Fragments. 
Sappho; Lyrical Fragments. 

558d. Solon. 

Epimenides, 

633-553 Stesichorus ; Lyrical Fragments. 
Mimnermus ; Elegiac, Fragments. 
Anacreon ; Lyrics. 

Pythagoras ; Philosophy. 

500 Zeno, of Elea; Philosophy. 

Ocellus Lucanus ; Philosophy. 

556-467 Simonides ; Lyrics. 

525-4156 AEschylus; Tragedies. 

518-139 Pindar; Odes. 

Bacchylides ; Lyrics. 
Gorgias ; Fragments of Orations. 

495-405 Sophocles; Tragedies. 

480-406 Euripides ; Tragedies. 
Hecatezus ; Fragments of History. 

484b. Herodotus; History. 

471-391 Thucydides ; History. 

500-428 Anaxagoras ; Philosophy. 
Antiphon; Orations, 

Andorides ; Orations. 

468-399 Socrates ; Philosophy. 

388d. Aristophanes ; Comedies. 

458-378 Lysias; Orations. 

400 Ctesias ; History, Fragments. 

444-359 Xenophon ; History, Philos. 
Iseus ; Orations. 

460-357 Hippocrates ; Medicine. 

460-357 Democritus ; Philosophy. 

436-388 Isocrates ; Orations, 
Dinarchus ; Orations. 

Lycurgus ; Orations. 

429-437 Plato; Philosophy. 

384-322 Aristotle ; Philosophy, Rhetoric. 

288d. Theophrastus ; Ethics. 

382-322 Demosthenes ; Orations, 

389-314 ALschines ; Orations. 

341-270 Epicurus ; Philosophy. 
Diphilus ; Comedy, Fragments. 

342-291 Menander; Comedies, Fragments. 

300 Bion; Idyls. 

300 Euclid; Geometry. 

263d. Zeno, of Citium ; Philosophy. 
Moschus; Idyls. 

Lycophron ; ‘ Cassandra.’ 
Callimachus ; Hymns and Epigrams. 
Theocritus ; Idyls. 

Aratus; Poem on Astronomy. 
Cleanthes ; Hymns. 

Apollonius Rhodius; * Argonautics.’ 
Manetho; History, Fragments. 
Apollonius; Conic Sections. 

212d. Archimedes; ‘ Sphere & Cylinder.’ 
Eratosthenes ; Philosophy. 

200 Nicander; Theriaca. 

206-124 Polybius; Universal History, 
Apollodorus; ‘ Bibliotheca.’ 

100 Meleager; Epigrams. 

Conon ; Mythology. 
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Scymnus; Poetical Geography. 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus; ‘ Rom. Ant.’ 
Dionysius Periegetes ; Geography. 
Diodorus Siculus; General History. 

0 Strabo; Geography. 

Dioscorides ; Botany and Medicine. 

Pausanias ; Description of Greece. 

Plutarch ; Biography, Morals, &c. 

Dion Chrysostom ; Orations, &c. 

Epictetus; * Enchiridion,’ Philosophy. 
A. D. 140d. lian; Varieties. 

Appian; History. 

Ptolemy ; Geography, Astronomy. 
163d. Justin Martyr ; Apol. for Christianity. 
167d. Polycarp; Theology. 

103-193 Galen; Medicine. 

Arrian ; ‘ Expedition of Alexander.’ 

Jamblicus ; Novel writer. 
172d. Athenagoras ; ‘On the Resurrection.’ 

Phavorinus ; Lexicon. 
161d. Hermogenes ; Rhetoric. 

Polyexnus ; Strategy. 

Dionysius, of Corinth; Theology. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus; Philosophy. 

Theophilus, of Antioch; Theology. 

Hephestion ; ‘On Metres.’ 

Melito, bishop of Sardis; Theology. 

Maximus Tyrius ; Philosophy. 

Apollinarius, of Hierapolis. 

Julius Pollux ; ‘ Onomasticon,’ Rhet. 

Irenxus, bishop of Lyons. 

Lucian ; Dialogues. 

Oppian; Poems on Hunting & Fishing. 
194d. Atheneus ; Anecdotes. 
222d. Diogenes Laertius ; Biography. 
244d. Philostratus ; Life of Apollonius. 

Dion Cassius ; History of Rome. 

Herodian ; History of Rome. 

Ammonius; Philosophy. 
254d. Origen; Theology. 

Hesychius ; Lexicon. 

Clemens Alexandrinus; Theology. 

Jamblichus ; Philosophy. 
273d. Longinus; On the sublime. 
233-304 Porphyrius ; Life of Pythagoras. 
340d. Eusebius; Ecclesiastical History. 

Libanius ; Orations and Epist. 

Achilles Tatius ; Novelist. 

Xenophon; Novelist. 

363 Julian ; Philosophy. 

298-371 Athanasius ; Theology. 
318-389 Greg. Nazianzen; Theology. 
396d. Gregory Nysseus ; Theology. 
$15-386 Cyril; Theology. 

Diophantus ; Mathematics. 

Eunapius; Lives of Philosophers. 
300 Aristenetus ; ‘ Erotic Letters.’ 

Heliodorus ; Novelist. 

Chariton ; Novelist. 

354-407 Chrysostom ; Theology. 
400 Longus; Novelist. 

Nonnus ; ‘ Conquest of India.’ 

Synesius ; Orations and Epistles. 

Stobeus ; Literary Collections. 

Nemesius ; ‘ Nature of Man,’ Philos. 
Zosimus ; Hist. of Roman Emperors. 
389-446 Socrates; Ecclesiastical History. 


LIST OF GREEK AUTHORS. 





[Nov. 


Muszeus ; Poem of Hero and Leander 
450d. Sozomen ; Ecclesiastical History, 
450d. Theodoret; Church History. 
443d. Cyril ; Homilies. 
445d. Proclus ; Theology. 
500d. Proclus; Platonist. 

Eumathius ; Novelist. 

Coluthus; Poet. 

Tryphiodorus ; ‘ Destruction of Troy.’ 

Stephanus ; Geography. 

Simplicius ; Com. on Aristotle. 

Tribonianus ; Jurist. 

Procopius; Hist. of reign of Justinian, 

Olympiodorus ; Hist. of Justinian, 

Indicopleustes ; Topography. 

Evagrius ; Church History. 

Agathius ; Byzantine History, 

600 Menan. Protector ; Cheon. 
Theophanes ; Byzantine History. 
Theophylactus; Byzantine History. 
Philoponus ; Grammarian. 

750d. Damascenus ; Theology. 

758-828 Nicephorus; Historian. 
Syncellus; Historian, 

759-826 Theodorus Studites; Sermons, 

891d. Photius ; ‘ Bibliotheca.’ 

John Malalas ; Historian. 
91ld. Leo VI.; ‘ On Christian Faith.’ 

Leontius ; History. 

Genesius ; History. 

909-959 Const. Porphyrogenneta ; Hist.Sel. 
Sim. Metaphrastes ; ‘ Lives of Saints.’ 

1080d. John Xiphilinus ; Abrig. D. Cassius. 

George Cedrenus ; History. 

John Scylitza; Historian. 

Theophylact ; Theology. 

Michael Psellus ; Mathematics. 

1100 Euthymius; Theology. 

1137d. Nicephorus Bryennius; Byzantine. 
Anna Comnena; Reign of her Father. 
Theodore Prodromus; Novel. 
Constant. Manasses; History. 
Zonaras; Hist. of Rom. and Jews. 
Suidas ; Lexicon. 

Eustathius ; Com. on Homer. 
1100-1184 William, of Tyre; History. 
John Tzetzes; History in verse. 
Isaac Tzetzes; Com. on Lycophron. 
Cinnamus ; History. 

1200 Nicephorus Blemmidas; Theology. 

Joel; History. 

Michael Glycas ; History. 

George Acropolita; History. 

Nicetas Acominatus ; History. 

George Pachymer; History. 

1312d. Theod. Metochita; History. 

Callistus Zantopulus ; Church History. 

Nicephorus Gregoras ; History. 

1275-1340 Manuel Philes ; Poems. 

Maximus Planudes; Anthol. 

Leo Pilatus ; Literature. 

John Cantacuzenus ; History. 

George Codinus; History. 

Michael Ducas; History. 

1400 Eman. Chrysolorus; Gram. 

1450d. Pletho; Philosophy. 

Eman. Moscopulus ; Notes on Hesiod. 
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Quintus Smyrnzus ; ‘ Contin. Homer.’ 





1395-1472 Bessarion ; Theology. 





; 
: 
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1396-1468 George, of Trebizonde ; Aristot. 
1478d. Theodore, of Gaza; Origin of Turks. 


Laonicus; History of Turks. 
George Phranza; History. 
John Argyrophilus; Aristot. 
Demet. Pamperes; Tales. 
1500d. Marullus Tarchoniota ; Poet. 
1433-1513 Dem. Chalcondyles ; Philos. 
1673d. Panagioti; Theology. 
1700 Kallinikus; Poems. 
Alex. Maurocordato ; Hist. of Jews. 
Meletius ; Geography. 
Nicholas Caradza; Trans. Vol. 
Dorotheus; Aristotelian, 
M. Tharboures ; Mechanics. 
1796d. Riga; Lyrics, Nat. Phil. 
Ducas ; Trans. Thucydides. 
Bulgaris ; Mathematics. 
1800 N. Piccolo; Tragedy. 
Christopulus ; Opera. 
Calvos; Lyrics. 
Ilarion ; Trans. of Sophocles. 
Psalidas ; Metaphysics. 
Coray ; Commen. Lexicon. 
Cumas; Dictionary. 
Neophitus Bamba ; Ethics. 
1827d. Philippides: Hist. of Wallachia. 
Paliuris; History of Greece. 
Perrevos ; History of Suli. 
Demetrius ; Geography. 


LATIN. 


B. C. 200. M. A. Plautus ; Comedies. 

Q. Ennius; Epics. 

P. Terentius ; Comedies. 

M. P. Cato; De Re Rustica. 
110-33 T. Pomponius Atticus ; Letters. 
115-28 Varro; De Re Rustica, 

Vitruvius ; Architecture. 

4d. Verrius Flaccus ; Fasti Capit. 
107-43 M. T. Cicero; Orator, Philos. 
95b. T. Lucretius; De Rerum Nat. 
86-40 Catullus ; Lyrics. 
98-46 Julius Cesar; Commentaries. 

Hirtius Pansa; Gallic War. 

85-35 C. Sallustius ; Cataline, Jugurtha. 

Corn. Nepos; Biography. 

79-19 P. Virgilius; Eneid. 

65-8 Q. Horatius ; Odes, Epis. Satires. 
59-16 Propertius ; Elegies. 

43 B.c. 17 a.pv. A. Tibullus ; Elegies. 

43 B.c. 17 a. pv. Ovid; Metamor. Fasti. 

59 B. c. 19 a. v. T. Livius ; Hist. of Rome. 

Hyginus ; Poeticon Astronomicon. 
B.C. Vel. Paterculus ; Hist. of Rome. 

Pomp. Mela; Geography. 

Valerius Maximus ; Anecdotes. 

Phedrus ; Fables. 

34-62 Persius; Satires. 

Quintius Curtius; Hist. of Alexander. 

C. Celsus; Medicine. 

Columella; Agriculture. 

12-65 L. Seneca ; Phil. Trag. Poet. 
38-65 Lucan; Epic Poet. Pharsalia. 
67d. Petronius ; Satyricon. 

Valerius Flaccus ; Argonautics. 
23-79 Pliny, the Elder; Nat. History. 


GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. 
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Silicus Italicus ; ‘ Punic War.’ 
Sulpicia; Satires. 

99d. Statius; ‘ Thebais,’ ‘ Achilleis.’ 

29-104 Martial; Epigrams. 

48-128 Juvenal; Satires. 

61-113 Pliny Younger; Epistles. 
Quinctilian ; Criticism. 

100 Tacitus ; Hist. Biography. 
Suetonius ; Biography. 
Valer. Probus; Gram, 
Frontinus; Strategy. 
Terentianus Maurus; De arte metrica. 
Pompei Festus ; Gram. 
Aulus Gellius; Noctes Attica. 
L. Apuleius ; Golden Ass. 
C. Julius Solinus ; ‘ Polyhistor.’ 
Justin; History. 

228d. Ulpian; Law. 

220d. Tertullian; Apol. for Christ. 
Minutius Felix ; Dial. for Christ. 
Julius Obsequens ; De prodigiis. 
Censorinus ; De die Natali. 

258d. Cyprian; Theology. 
Neanesianus ; Cynegetica. 
Jul. Culpurnius ; Eclogues. 

300 Arnobius; Adversus Gentes. 

325d. Lactantius ; Apol. for Christ. 
Spartianus ; Historian. 


Capitolinus ; do. 
Lampudius ; do. 
Gallicanus ; do. 
Trebellius Pollio; do. 
F. Vopiscus ; do. 


Aurelius Victor; do. 

Aquilinus Juvencus ; Gospel in Verse. 

M. Victorinus; Hymns. 

Donatus ; Grammar. 

Maternus; Astronomy, Theology. 

Ambrosius ; Theology. 

Eutropius ; Hist. of Rome. 

Avienus ; Geograph. Poem. 

D. M. Ausonius; Idyls. 

Marcellinus ; Hist. of Rome. 

A. T. Macrobius ; Saturnalia. 

Symmachus; Epistles. 

Claudianus ; Poems. 

Prudentius Clemens; Christ. Poet. 
329-420 Jerome; Version of Bible. 
410d. Rufinus; Eccles. History, 

T. Vegetius Renatus; Milita. 
354-430 Augustine; Theology. 

Sequester ; Geography. 

Sulpitius Severus ; Sacred Hist. 

Orosius ; Hist. of the World. 

Sedulius; Poet. Life of Christ. 

Mar. Capella. 

Paulin; Petrocorius. 
488d. Sidorius Apollinaris. 
521d. Ennodius ; Christ. poems. 
Victorius; Hist. of Church in Africa. 
Idacius ; Chronicles to 468. 

500 Boethius ; Poet and Philosopher. 
481-562 Cassiodorus ; Historian. 
Priscianus ; Grammar. 

468-533 Fulgentius ; Theology. 

536d. Dionysius Exiguus ; Christ. era. 
Non. Marcellus; Grammar. 





490-556 Arator; Acts of Apostles in verse. 
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Jornandes; Hist. of Goths. 
Evagrius ; Hist. of Church. 
615d. Secundus Hist. of Lombards. 
700 Cresconius ; Coll. canons, verses. 
Paul Warnefrid; Hist. of Lombards. 
800 Ercheimpert ; do. 
Anastasius; Lives of Popes. 
900 Luitprand ; Hist of his times. 





BRITISH WRITERS. 


1000 Papias; Grammar. 

1089 Lanfiano; Theology. 

1100 Donizo; Latin Poetry. 
Aleamo ; Sicilian Poetry. 
Falcandus ; Hist. of Sicily. 


Gratian ; Canonist. 
Campanus ; Mathematics. 


BRITISH. 


FroM THE SIXTH TO THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


A. D. 

500 Gildas; Conquest of Britain. 

600 Caecdmon; Saxon Poems. 

600 Nennius; Origin of Britons. 

709d. Aldhelme ; Latin Poems. 

673-735 Bede ; Church His. of G. Britain. 

849-901 Alfred; Saxon Poetns, Translations. 

804d. Alcuin ; Theology, History, Poetry. 

909d. Asser; Life of Alfred. His. of Eng. 

gS3d. J. S. Erigena; Of Nature of Things. 

900 Ethelwerd ; History of Great Britain. 

1030-1109 Ingulphus ; Hist. of Croyland. 
Eadmer ; Chronicle. 


TweLrTrH CENTURY. 


1075-1132 Vitalis; History of England. 
1118 Florence of Worcester; Chron. of Eng. 
1150d. Robert Pulleyn; Theology. 
Geoftry of Monmouth ; Hist. of Britain. 
143d. Wm. of Malmsbury ; ; Hist. of Brit. 
Henry of Huntingdon; Chron. of Eng. 
Simeon of Durham ; Chron. of Eng. 
11S8id. John of Salisbury; Life of Becket. 
1173d. Richard of St. Victor ; Theology. 
Ralph Glanville ; Collection of Laws. 
Layamon; Saxon Poetry. . 
Nigellus; Speculum Stultorum. 
Walter Mapes; Satires, Songs. 
Joseph of Exeter; Poems. 
G. Cambrensis; Hist. cong. of Ireland. 
11366. Wm. of Newbury ; Chron. of Eng. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
1200 Roger Hoveden ; Chron. of Eng. 
1227d. Alexander Neckham ; Theology. 
Gervase of proange ig * ’ Hist. of ng. 
Rob. Grosteste ; Nat. Phik ysophy. 
1245d. Alex. Hales; Aristotelian. 
John Peckham ; Theology 
1256d. John Holiwood ; Astron. Math. 
Roger of Wendover; Hist. of Eng. 
1259d. Matthew Paris; Hist. of Eng. 
Wim. Rishanger ; History of E nel: und, 
Robert of G louce ‘ster; Verse Chron. 
T. Lermont; the Rhyni er. 
1214-1292 Roger Bacon ; Chem. Optics. 
Richard Middleton ; The ology. 


FourRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Albricus ; Theology. 
1308d. Duns Scotus ; ; Philosophy. 





Walter Burleigh ; Philosophy. 
Gilb. Anglicus ; Medicine. 
Adam Davie ; Met. Romance. 
1328d. Nich. Triveth; Hist. Phys. Theol. 
Richard of Chichester ; Chron. of Eng, 
1281-1345 R. Aungerville ; Philobiblion. 
1352d. Lawrence Minot; Hist. Poems, 
1360d. Ralph Higden; Chron. of Eng. 
1370d. Henry Knighton ; Chron. of Eng. 
1326-1396 John Barbour ; poet, ‘the Bruce.’ 
Matthew of Westminster ; ‘ Flowers of 
History.’ 
1324-1384 J. Wicliffe ; Theol. trans. of Bible. 
1372d. John Maundeville ; Travels. 
H. de Bracton; Law. 
John Fordun; Chron. of Scotland. 
R. Langlande ; ‘ Pierce Plowman,” 
satire. 
1328-1400 Geof. Chaucer; 
Tales.’ 


. John Gower; Elegies, 


* Canterbury 


1402 Romances. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1400 Andrew of Wintown; Chron. of Scot. 
1380-1440 John Lydgate ; Poems. 
1440d. ‘T. Walsingham ; Hist. of Normandy. 

John Fortescue ; Laws of England. 
1395-1437 James L. of Scotland; Poems. 
John Hardyng; Chron. of England. 

Lord Berners; Trans. of Froissart. 

W. Caxton ; Translations. 

Doug!asof Glastonbury ; Chron. of Eng. 

Stephen Hawes; * Passetyme of Pleas.’ 
1529d. John Skelton ; Satires, Odes. 
1457d. Thomas Littleton; Law. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


1465-1530 Wm. Dunbar; ‘ Thistle & Rose.’ 

1475-1522 G. Douglas; Trans. of Virgil. 

1512d. R. Fabyan; Chron. of England and 

France. 

1460-1524 T. Linacre ; Philol. Med. 
Anth. Fitzherbert ; Husbandry. 

1489-1535 Thomas More ; ‘ Utopia.’ 

541d. Thomas Wyatt; Sonnets. 

147d. T. Hails; Hist. of York and Lane. 

1552d. John Leland; Eng. Antiquities. 

}: 56: 65d. John Heywood ; Drama. 

154%-7d. Earl of Surrey : ; Poems. 

1505-1557 W. Cavendish ; Life of Wolsey. 

1495-1563 J. Ball; Lives ‘of Brit. Writers. 
Thomas Elliot ; Philology. 

1475-1555 H. Latimer ; Sermons. 
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1515-1568 R. Ascham; ‘ The Schoolmaster.’ 


sid. R. Holingshed ; Chronicles. 


}ox1d. Thos. Wilson; Logic and Rhetoric. 


1580d. ge es Husbandry. 
Io72d. G. Gascoigne ; Drama. 
1506- Ba Geo. Buchanan ; Hist. of Scot. 
1517-1587 J. Fox ; Book of Martyrs. 
1554-1586 Philip Sidney ; Arcadia, &e. 
1903d. Christ. Marlowe : Drama. 
1553-1598 Edm. Spenser; Faery Queen. 
1522-1570 Bp. Jewel; Divinity. 
155 53-1600 Rich. Hooker ; Eccle. Polity. 
1550-1612 N. Fitzherbert; Biography. 
15 i 4-1616 Win. Shakspeare ; Drauwa. 
1550-1600 John Lylie ; 
1527-1605 
1540-1603 W. Gilbert ; On the Loadstone. 
Sir T. North; Trans. of Plutarch. 
1565-1626 L. Anirews; Sermons. 
1576-1625 John Fletcher; Drama. 
1586-1615 F. Beaumont; Drama. 


Euphues. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
1612d. John Owen ; 
1560-1616 J. Pits; 
1550-16234 Ledward Coke; Law. 
1610d. Rich. Knowles ; Hist. of Turks, 
1550-1617 John Napier, Logarithms. 
1551—1623 Wim. Camden; Antiquities. 
1553-1616 os Hackluyt; Naval Histories. 
1552-1617 W. Raleigh: Hist. of World. 
1567-1619 Ad Daniel; Hist. England. 
1586). J. Ford; Drama. 
1627d. John Hay ward; Eng. Hist. 
1574-1637 Ben Jonson; Drama. 
1555-1629 J. Speed; Hist. of G. Britain. 
1576-16389 Rob. Burton; Anat. of Mel. 
1560-1626 Francis Bacon ; Philos. Hist. 
1562-1641 Henry Spelman; Antiquities. 
1585-1639 P. Massinger; Drama. 
1561-1612 J. Harrington ; Trans. Ariosto. 
632d. E. Fairfax ; Trans. Tasso. 
1577-1628 S. Purchas; Coll. of Voyages. 
1563-1631 M. Drayton; Poems. 
1577-1643 G. Sandys; Trans. Poems. 
1580-1641 Thos. Roe; Travels in East. 
1570-1631 R. B. Cotton; Antiquities. 
1584-1654 John Selden; Ant. Law Hist. 
1611-1677 J. Harrington; ‘ Oceana.’ 


Latin°Epigrams. 


1581-1648 Ld. E. Herbert; Hist. of Henry 


Vill. 
1562-1619 J. Daniel; Poems. 
1585-1619 W. Drummond; Poems. 
1573-1662 John Donne; Satires, Essays. 
1645d. R. Baker; Chron. of England. 
1580-1656 James Usher; Hist. Divinity. 
1588-1679 Thomas Hobbes; Metaphysics. 
1605-1686 W, Dugdale; Antiqui. Hist. 
1608-1661 Thos. Fuller ; Hist. Biog. 
1588-1667 George Wither; Satires. 
1599-1666 James Shirley ; Drama. 
1609-1641 Sir J. Suckling ; Poems. 
1608-1673 Clarendon; Hist. of Rebellion. 
1650d. Thomas May; Hist. of Parliament. 
1602-1644 W. Chillingworth ; Theology. 
1630-1677 Isaac Barrow ; Divinity, Math. 
1677d. Jeremy Taylor ; Divinity. 


1608-1674 John Milton ; ; Paradise Lost. 
VOL. V. 


ENGLISH WRITERS OF THE I7TH CENTURY. 


John Stowe ; Chron. and Topog. | 


siog. of Kings, bish. &e. 
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1617-1688 R. Cudworth; Intellectual Sys. 
1613-1684 Apb. Leighton; Divinity. 
1615-1691 Richard Baxter; Divinity. 
1629-1700 William Temple ; History. 
1627-1691 Robert Boyle ; Theol. Chem. 
1630-1694 John Tillotson ; Sermons. 
1689d. W. Sherlock ; Divinity. 
1617-1685 Algernon Sydney; Discourse 
on Government. 
1620-1706 J. Evelyn; ‘ Sylva.’ 
1612-1686 J. Pearson ; Divinity. 
1628-1688 J. Bunyan; Pilgrim’s Progress. 
1631-1701 John Dryden; Poems. 
1598-1683 Izaak Walton; Biography. 
l6s5d. Edmund Castell; Lexicon Hepta. 
1624-1689 T. Sydenham; Medicine. 
1612-1688 Samuel Butler ; Hudibras. 
1605-1682 T. Browne; On Vulgar Errors, 
1615-1688 John Denham; Tragedies. 
1700d. R. Brady; History of England. 
1634-1684 Roscommon; Poet. 
1648-1688 Rochester; Satires. 
1651-1685 Thomas Otway; Tragedy. 
1656-1691 N. Lee; Drama 
1618-1607 A. Cowley ; Poems. 
1605-1687 Edmund Waller; Poems. 
1620-1678 A. Maxwell; Poems. 
1660-1667 W. Prynne ; Hist. Politics, 
Mrs. Hutchinson ; Biography. 
1605-1676 B. Whitlocke ; History, 
1614-1687 H. More; Theology. 
1600-1661 Brian Walton ; Biography. 
1632-1704 John Locke ; Philosophy. 
1633-1716 R. South; Divinity. 
1642-1719 Isaac Newton; Principia. 
1628-1705 John Ray ; Botany, Nat. Hist. 
713d. Thomas Rymer ; Foedera. 
16146-1719 J. Flamsteed 5 Astronomy. 
1679-1717 Thomas Parnell; ‘ The Hermit,’ 
1676-1708 John Phillips; ‘The splendid 
shilling.’ 
1678-1707 George Farquhar ; Comedies. 
1678-1735 Thos. Hearne ; Hist. and Antiq. 
1678-1720 S. Ockley ; Oriental Antiquities. 
1643-1737 John Strype ; Ch. Hist. Biog. 
1635-1702 R. Hooke ; Philosophy. 
1656-1742 Edmund Halley ; Astronomy. 
1660-1753 Hans Sloane ; Natural History. 


| 1670-1733 B. de Mendeville; Fab. of Bees. 


1671-1730 L. Echard ; Hist. of England. 
1686-1754 Thos. Carte ; Hist. of England. 


| 1623-1682 Sir W. Petty ; Statistics. 


1674-1747 John Potter ; Antiquities. 
1664-1721 Matthew Prior; Poems. 

1729d. R. Steele ; Drama, Essays. 
1660-1731 Daniel Defoe ; Robinson Crusoe. 


| 1672-1719 Jos, Addison ; Spectator, Poems. 


| 1673-1718 Nich. Rowe ; Tragedy. 


Mt: 26d. J. Vanbrugh ; Comedy. 
| 1672-1728 W. Congreve ; Comedy. 


1688-1732 John Gay ; Comedy, Fables. 
1690-1762 M. W. Montague ; Letters. 
1763d. Nat. Hooke ; History of Rome. 
1696-1742 S, Clark ; Divinity, Philosophy. 
1683-1740 D. Waterland ; Divinity. 
1683-1750 C. Middleton ; Life of Cicero. 
1699-1746 R. Blair ; ‘ The Grave.’ 
1689-1761 S. Richardson ; Novelist. 


18 
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1661-1740 R. Bentley ; Divinity, Theology. 
1687-1750 A. Baxter ; Metaphysics. 
1672-1751 Bolingbroke ; Politics, Literat. 
1684-1753 G. Berkeley ; Meta., Ethics. 
1701-1750 Philip Doddridge ; Divinity. 
1692-1762 James Bradley ; Astronomy. 
1694-1747 F. Hutcheson ; Moral Philos. 
1678-1761 T. Sherlock ; Divinity. 
1696-1746 C. Maclaurin ; Mathematics. 
1694-1773 Lord Chesterfield ; Letters. 
1740d. Eph. Chambers ; Cyclopedia. 
1676-1761 B. Hoadley ; Polemics. 
1692-1752 Bp. J. Butler; Analogy Sermons. 
1703-1767 John Swinton; History. 
1716-1779 David Garrick ; Drama. 
1720-1771 S. Foote; Drama. 
1703-1764 R. Dodsley ; Drama. 
1667-1745 Jonathan Swift; Satires, Tales. 
1674-1748 I. Watts; Hymns, Logic. 
1681-1765 Edw. Young; Night Thoughts. 
1688-1744 A. Pope ; Poetry, Letters. 
1692-1743 W. Somerville ; ‘The Chase.’ 
1696-1758 Allan Ramsay; ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd.’ 
1698-1748 Rich. Savage ; Poems. 
1700-1748 James Thomson; Seasons. 
1700-1758 John Dyer; Poems. 
1707-1754 Hi. Fielding ; Novelist. 
1710-1742 Joseph Hammond ; Elegies. 
1709-1778 Ld. Lyttleton; Divinity, Hist. 
Poems. 
1776d. James Granger; Biog. Hist. of Eng. 
1703-1791 J. L. C. Wesley; Divin., Poems. 
1704-1757 D. Hartley ; Philosopher. 
1704-1787 Soame Jenyns ; Theology. 
1709-1779 W. Warburton; Theol. Crit. 
1698-1770 J. Jortin ; Divinity, Criticism. 
1710-1787 Bp. Lowth; Philol. Sacred. 
1696-1782 Ld. Kaimes ; Criticism. 
1723-1780 W. Blackstone ; Law. 
1713-1768 Sterne; * Tristam Shandy.’ 
1714-1763 W. Shenstone ; Poems. 
1720-1756 W. Collins; Odes. 
1706-1783 H. Brooke ; Novelist. 
1709-1754 Sam. Johnson ; Mor. Biog. Crit. 
1712-1786 J. Hanway; Travels in the East. 
1782d. John Blair ; Chronologist. 
1711-1786 Hume; Hist. of Eng., Essays. 
1721-1770 M. Akenside ; Pleas. of Imag. 
1716-1771 Thos. Gray; Odes, Elegies. 
1721-1793 Wm. Robertson ; Historian. 
1728-1790 Adam Smith ; Wealth of Nations. 
1709-1780 J. Harris; Philology. 
1728-1793 John Hunter; Medicine. 
1716-1795 F. Balguy ; Divinity. 
1728-1790 T. Warton ; Hist. of Eng., Poet. 
1720-1771 T. Smollett; Novelist. 
1712-1789 R. Glover; Poet. 
1731-1774 O. Goldsmith ; Poet, Novel. &e. 
1725-1797 W. Mason; Poems, Biography. 
1752-1770 T. Chatterton ; Poems. 
1727-1805 Arthur Murphy; Drama, 
1731-1800 William Cowper; Poems. 
1797d. Horace Walpole ; Politics, 
1730-1802 J. Moore; ‘ Views of Society 
and Manners.’ 
1730-1794 James Bruce ; Travels. 
1724-1504 W. Gilpin; Biography, Divinity. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 





[ Nov. 
1737-1794 Ed. Gibbon; ‘Decline and Fall 


of Roman Empire’ 
1732-1811 R. Cumberland; Drama. 
1732-1802 Erasmus Darwin; Bot. Garden. 
1735-1403 James Beattie; Poems, Essays, 
1750-1774 R. Ferguson ; Poems. 
1733-1794 Geo. Colman; Comedies. 
1738-1819 J. Wolcot; (Peter Pindar,) 
Poems. 

1735-1808 J. Whitaker; Hist. Manchester. 
1710-1796 Thomas Reid; Philosophy. 
1723-1792 Sir J. Reynolds; Art. 
1806d. Samuel Horsley ; Divinity. 
1733-1804 Joseph Priestley ; Met. Chem. 
1718-1800 Hugh Blair; Rhetoric, Sermons, 
1747-1794 William Jones ; Languages. 
1723-1791 R. Price ; Metaphysics, Divinity. 
1738-1796 J. McPherson ; Ossian’sPoems. 
1730-1797 Edmund Burke; Oratory. 
1740-1795 J. Boswell; Life of Dr. Johnson. 
1744-1797 Jos. Milner; Church History. 
1748-1802 Jos. Strutt; Chron. Antiqui. 
1759-1796 Rob. Burns; Poems. 
1s00d. J. Horne; Drama. 
1751-1806 R. B. Sheridan; Drama. 
1743-1805 Wm. Paley ; Theology. 
1759-1808 Richard Porson ; Philol. 
1760-1808 Thos. Beddoes ; Medicine. 
18lld, N. Maskelyne ; Astronomy. 
1738-1822 Wm. Herschel; Astronomy. 
I8li4d. Charles Burney; Hist. of Music. 
1764-1823 Ann Radcliffe ; Novels. 
1823d. Robt. Bloomfield ; ‘ Farmer’s Boy,’ 
1743-1825 Mrs. Barbauld ; Poems, Tales. 
1751-1821 Isaac Milner; Divin., Nat. Phil. 
1779-1808 J. Macdiarmid ; Biography. 
1741-1820 Arthur Young; Agriculture. 
1743-1825 A. Rees; Cyclopedia. 
1743-1820 Jos. Banks; Nat. History. 
1823d. D. Ricardo; Political Economy. 
1734-1827 W. Mitford; Hist. of Greece. 
1783-1826 Bp. R. Heber ; Poet, Traveller. 

Major Rennell ; Geography. 

Dugald Stewart; Mental Philosophy. 
183ld. Apb. Magee; Divinity. 

Thomas Scott ; Commentary on Bible. 

Thomas Young ; Hieroglyphics. 
1773-1825 P. Elmsley ; Philology. 
1778-1829 Humphrey Davy ; Chemistry. 

T. Wollaston ; Chemistry. 
1822d. Ed. Daniel Clarke; Travels. 
1806d. Chas. J. Fox ; Hist. Orator. 
1825d. Dr. Parr; Philology. 
1823d. C. Hutton; Mathematics. 
Is3ld. Robert Hall; Divinity. 
183ld. Andrew Thomson; Sermons. 
1822d. John Keats; Poems. 
1788-1824 Lord Byron; Poems. 
1822d. P. B. Shelley ; Poems. 

Henry Kirke White ; Poems. 
1824d. R. C. Maturin; Drama. 

Miss Austin; Novelist. 
1832d. Sir J. Mackintosh ; Philosophy. 
1832d. Jeremy Bentham; Polit. Economy. 
1832d. George Crabbe; Poet. 
183ld. Wm. Greentield ; Philologist. 
1770-1827 G. Canning ; Politics. 
1769-1830 Wm. Huskisson ; Finance. 











ORIENTAL 


1892.) 


ARABIAN, PERSIAN, AND TURKISH. 


600 Mohammed; Koran. 
622-757 Lebid; Poems. 

Zohair ; Poems. 

Amrulkais ; Poems, 

Aharun ; Medicine. 

700 Jafar ; a 
699-767 Abu Hanifah; Theology. 

Moham. ben Omar; History. 

Abun Massab; Poems. 

762-810 Abunowas; Poems. 

Rehashi ; Poems. 
388d. Abu Obeid ; Fables. 

740-830 Asmai; Theology. 

Kendi; Philosophy. 

J. ben Serapion ; Medicine. 

Almanon ; Astronomical Tables. 
835d. Bahali; Etymology. 

Alfragan ; Astronomy. 

Nasir Khosru ; Metaphysics. 
805-885 Albumazar; Mathematics, Astron. 
810-870 Bochari; Traditions. 

Geber ; Chemistry. 

804-845 A. Teman; Poems. 
821-882 Bochteri; Anthology. 

Wahab ; Travels. 

Abuzeid ; Travels. 
889d, I. Kotaibah ; History. 

38-922 Abu Jafar; History. 
874d. Honain ben Isaac; Translation. 

Abu Moham. Abdal; Literature. 
931d. Almotanabbi; Poems. 

876-937 Said ben Batrik; Gen. History. 

Eutychius ; History. 
957d. Massudi ; History, and Geography. 

Ibn. Haukal; Geography. 

Albategni; Astronomy. 
922d. Rases; Medicine. 

Ben Musa; Mathematics. 

Azophi; Astronomy. 
954d. Alfarabi; Aristotelian Philosophy. 
998d. Gehuari; Aristotelian Philosophy. 
1000 Achmet; On Dreams. 

Ibn Mesua; Medicine. 

980-1038 Avicenna; Nat. Phil., Med. 

Abulcasis ; Medicine. 

Jelaleddin ; ‘ Calendar.’ 

Arzachel ; Astronomy. 

Almuyadad ; Hist. of Saracens. 
932-1020 Ferdusi; Persian Epic Poet. 
923-1057 Abul Ola; Poems. 
1119d. Tograi; Poet. 

Algazel ; Antiquities. 

10996. Ben Idris; Geography. 
1054-1121 Hariri ; Moral Poems. 
1058-1112 Gazali; Arist. Philosophy. 

Alhazin ; Optics. 
1136d. Tabrizi; Commentaries. 

Alchabit ; Optics, Astronomy. 
1168d, A. Zohar; Medicine. 
1206d. Averroes ; Aristotelian. 
118ld. Feleki; Poet. 
1186d. Khakani; Poet. 
1200d. Anwari; Poet. 
1198d. Jaafar ebn Tofail ; Novelist. 
1234d. I. Elfaredh ; Poet. 

Bohadin ; Life of Saladin. 
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1274d. Caswin; Natural History. 
Abdollatif ; Topography. 

1193-1291 Saadi; * Gulistan.’ 
Elfaragi ; Poems. 

1244d. Abuldem; History. 

1246d. Beithar; Botany, Medicine. 

1201-1273 Nasirreddin ; Astronomy. 

1226-1286 Abulfarage ; Universal History. 

1302d. Elmacin; History of Saracens. 
Fadlallah ; Hist. of Moguls. 

1344d. E. Hajan; Grammar. 

1273-1333 Abulfeda; Geog. History. 

1331d. Novairi; Universal History. 
Moham. ibn Batuta; Travels. 

1358d. Ibn al Wardi; Geography. 
1395d. Hafiz; Odes. 

1329-1414 Firuzabadi; ‘ The Camoos.’ 
Ali Y. Sherifeddin ; Life of Tamerlane. 

1367-1438 Makrizi; History. 

1450d. Arabshah; Life of Timur. 
Zeineddin ; Abulhassan. 

1393-1444 Ulug Beg; Astronomy. 

1381d. Babacushi; Politics. 

1480d. Bacai; Biography. 

Mirkhond ; Gen. History to 1474. 
1530d. Baber ; Autobiography. 

1486d. Jamai; Poet. 

1500 Alhassan ; Description of Africa. 

1590d. Aljannabi ; Univ. History. 

1566d. Babacushi; Morals. 

1600 Nured Shirazi; Metaphysics. 
Moham. Hossain ; Lexicographer. 
Ferishta; History of India. 

1605-1663 Abulgari; History of Tartars. 

1675d. Haji Khalifeh ; History. 

1700 Gholam Ali; Grammar, 

Gholam Hussein ; Chron. of Hind. 


POLISH. 


1226d. Vine. Kadlubek ; Hist. of Poland. 
1253d. Boguphalus ; Chron. of Poland. 
1278d. Martin Polonus; Chron. of Popes &c. 
Vitellio ; Optics. 
1415-1480 Dluglossus; Hist. of Poland. 
1472-1543 Nich. Copernicus ; Astronomer. 
Chwalcezwski ; Chron. 
Bielski ; do. 
Lucas Gornicki; Ethics. 
1515-1568 Rey of Naglowic ; Ethics. 
1530-1584 Kochanowski; Dithyramb. 
Stryjkowski; Chron. of Poland. 
1595-1640 Sarbiewski; Latin Poet. 
1644d. John Maccov ; Theology. 
1590-1670 Przipcov ; Theology. 
1567-1637 Ab. Bzovius; Ch. Annals. 
1623-1675 Lubienetski ; ‘ Hist. of Refor. 
1700 Dogiel ; Coll. History of Poland. 
Mizler ; do. do. 
1796d. Naruszewicz ; Poet and Hist. 
1800 Krasicki; Poet, Romances. 
Boguslawski ; Drama. 
Bronikowski ; Novelist. 
Bernatowicz ; do. 
Bulgarin ; do. 
Mickiewicz ; Poems. 
Odyniec ; Drama. 
Linde ; Lexicon. 





1219d. A. Baca; Arithmetic. 





Lach Szmyrna; Travels. 
Potocki; Travels. 
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DANISH, 


DANISH. 


12042. Saxo Gramat. ; 

Sueno; Hist. of Denmark. 

Sunesen; Jurist. 

Axel; Theology. 

Sturla Thoridsen ; Hist. of Norway. 
1516-1601 Tycho Brahe ; Astronomy. 
1600d. Ursus ; do. 
1585-1629 G. Bartholine ; Anat., Theol. 
1577-1610 P. Kinsten ; Orientalist. 
1591-1640 J. J. Pontanus ; Danish Hist. 


1619). Anders Bording ; Poems. 
1587). Anders Arrebo; Rel. Poet. 
1588-1654 Ole Worm; Ant. Philol. 


16345. Thomas Kingo; Hymns. 
1635-1703 J.C. Sturmius; Phys. Math. 
1684-1754 L. Holberg ; Drama, Hist. 
1690-1752 Charles Falster ; Satirist. 


1663). Arne Magnussen ; History. 
Albert Thura ; do. 
748d. Hans Gram ; do. 


1775d. Langebek; Coll. Dan. History. 
1764d. Pontoppidan ; History. 
1721-1764 Sneedort; Pocms. 

Tullin; Lyrics. 

1713-1781 John Ewald; Trag., Lyr. 
1726-1798 P.T. Suhim : Hist. of Denmark. 

Oeder ; Flora Danica. 

J. HU. Wessel; Hum. Poems. 
1736-1806 H. Tode ; Dramas. 
1759-1796 Samsoe ; Tragedies. 
1758h. P. A. Heiberg; Drama. 
1826d. Malte Brun; Geography. 

C. L. Sander ; Dramas. 
1826d. Jens. Baggesen ; Lyrics, 

Oehlenschlager ; Poeins. 

B.S. Ingertnann ; Lyrics. 

Rask ; Orientalist. 


SWEDISH. 


1400 Erie Olai; Hist. of Goths and Swedes. 


1430d. Bryn. Karlsson ; Didactic. 
544d. Join Magnus; Hist. of Sweden. 
Olaus Magnus; Cust. of North. Nat. 
-1599 Lagerloof; Hist. 
1640 P. Kirste n; Orientalist. 
1702 OL. Rudbeek ; Bot. Anatomy. 
Stiernhjelm ; Epic Poet. 
1654-1720 cones aap Hist. 
1708-1763 Olof Dalin ; Poetry, Hist. 
1707-17738 Linnewus; Botany. 
W7s5d. Wallerius ; Mines ralogy. 
1741-1796 Bellerman; Lyrics. 
1isld. Lagerbring ; History. 
Ihre ; Dictionary. 
810d. Elgstrom; Poems, 
Thorild; Travels. 
Atterbome ; Poems. 
Tegner; Romances, &e. 
Blexell ; Topography. 
Granberg ; Statistics. 
Serzelius; Chemistry. 
Wotterstadt ; Medicine. 
Liliegren; North. Antiquities, 
Afzelius; Ieeland Records. 


1538 
1577- 
1630- 


Norberg ; Orientalist. 
Llallenberg ; 


History, 


SWEDISH, AND RUSSIAN AUTHORS. 


Hist. of North. Nat. 


North. Europe. 








ICELANDIC, 


900 Hjalti; Poems. 

1100 Thorwald ; Ballads. 

1156). Semund; Elder Edda. 

1148d. Aro; Annals of Iceland. 

1200 Sturleson; Younger Edda, Hist. 
Suerren; Tales. 

1546-1640 Arn. Jonas; Hist. of Teeland. 

1639-1720 Torfeus ; Hist. of Norway, 

1819d. Thorlacksen; Trans. of Milton. 

RUSSIAN. 

Tue Russian has been in use, as the lan- 
guage of literature, seareely more thana 
century; almost all books used in Russia 
were written in the ancient Sclavonic 
tongue, which does not greatly differ from 
the Russian, but more closely resembles the 
languages spoken in Servia; and in the 
other provinces near the Save and Danube. 
The tirst printing office, in Russia, was 
established in 1553. 


1000 Yaroslaf; Code of Laws. 
1056-1115 Nestor; Chron. of Russia. 
1120d. Theodosius ; Annals. 
1123d. Sylvester; Chron. of Russia. 
1206d. Simeon ; do. 
Expedition of Ighor ; unknown author, 


The blank of nearly four centuries arises 
from the oppression of the Mongols, who held 
Russia from 1223 to 1477. They destroyed 
almost all ancient books, and repressed the 
rising spirit of knowledge, which a close 
connection with the Greeks was then intro- 
ducing into Russia, 


1600 Simeon, of Polotsk; Poems. 
Demetrius, of Rostoff; Theology. 

1700 Theophanes ; Sermons. 
Khilkoff; Hist. of Russia. 

1750d. Tatischeff; Chron. of Russia. 
Cherbatotl; History. 
Golikoff ; do. 

1708-1744 Cantemir; Poems. 

1711-1765 Lomonosoff; Poems, 
Tredianothki; Poems. 
Popotski; Trans. of Pope. 


Science. 


1718-1777 Sumarokoff: Drama. 
1753-1807 Kheraskoff; Rujsiad. 
1737-1812 Plato: Sermons. 
1741-1811 P. S. Pallas; Natural Hist. 
1757-1816 Muravieff: Hist. Didac. 


Eugenius ; History. 
1796d. Kostroff; Trans. of Miad. 
1736-1799 Petroff; Trans. of Eneid. 
1742-1794 Kniajnin; Drama. 
1744-1784 Khemnitzer; Fables. 
Klushin ; Comedies. 
Ephimieff ; do. 
1745-1792 Vizin; do. 
Ablesimott ; Operas. 
1745-1816 Derjavin; Lyric Poetry. 
1743-1803 Pogdanoviteh ; do. 
Nicolefi; Tragedies. 
1800 Shishkoff: Criticism. 
Augustin; Sermons. 
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1765). Karamsin ; Hist. of Russia. 
Kachenofski ; History. 
G. Glinka; do. 
Kotzebue ; Voyages. 
Gretch ; Hist. of Russ. Lit. 
Timkowski; Journ. to China. 
Maikotf; Comic Poeins. 
Dmitrietf; Lyrics, Fables. 

1816d. Ozerotf; Tragedies. 
Sumarokoff; Poems. 
83b. V. A. Jukofski; do. 

camad Milonoff; Satires. 
Batiushkoff ; Teens. Tibullus. 
Gneditch ; Trans. liad. 
Kryloff; Fables. 


ITALIAN. 


1182-1260 Accursius ; 
1249d. P. dalle Vigne ; History. 
Marco Polo; Travels. 
1298d. G. de Voragine; Legends. 
Guido, of Colonna; Poet. Hist. 
1291d. Brunetto Latini; Poet. 
1300d. G. Calv: acanti ; do. 
John NNIL. ; Poe ‘mon Med. 
1224-1274 Thos. "Aquinas ; Theology. 
Bonaventura; Scholastic. 
G. Durand; Law. 
1250-1315 Pietro d’Albano; Physics. 
Rustechelli; Commentaries. 
1265-1321 Dante ; La Divina Commed. 
Mon. de Luzzi; Anatomy. 


Law. 


1313d. Arn. Villanovan; Alchemy. 

1327d. Cecco d’ Ascoli; Astronomy. 

1348d. G. Andreas; Canons. 
Bartolus ; Law. 

1264-1348 F. Barberino ; Poems. 

1304-1374 Petrarca ; do. 


1313-1375 
1356-1429 
1374-1471 


Boccacio; Il Decamer. 
Ferreti; Hist. of own times. 
Beccadelli: Poet. 
1380-1499 Poggio; Literature. 
1407-1457 Lorenzo Valla; do. 
D. Burchiello ; Sonnets. 
Leon. Bruni; Hist. of Florence. 
1370-1460 Guarino; Trans. of Plut. 
Leonard, of Pisa; Algebra. 
Nich. Tedeschi; Law. 
1462d. M. Savonarola; Med. 
1460d. Bar. Montagnana; Law. 
1396-1459 G. Manetti; Orientalist. 
1482d. Paul Toscanello ; Astron. 
1415-1466 Accolti; Hist. of Holy War. 
388-1463 Blondus; Hist. of Venice. 
1105-1464 AE. Sylvius; Hist. and Poet. 
John Gobelin ; Hist. 
1393-1471 Panormita; Biog. 
1421-1481 Platina; Lives of Popes. 
1437-1496 Buonaccorsi ; Biog. 
1425-1495 Laetus; Lives of Cxsars. 
Berlinghieri; Geog. 


1426-1463 Portano; Hist. 
1502d. Bonfinius ; Hist. of Hung. 
1452-1487 Pulci; Poet. 


1598-1481 Philelphus ; Poet, and Ethics. 
1492d. Lorenzo de’ Medici; Poet. Lit. 
1454-1494 Poliziano ; Poetry, Drama. 


ITALIAN 
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1433-1499 Ficinus; Trans. of Plato. 
1455-1532 P. Accolti; History. 
1512d. Ant. della Torre ; Anatomy. 
nr L.da Vinci; Treatise on Paint. 
Abrosi; Astronomy. 
1 -. 1 512 Acchillini; Medicine. 
1478-1529 B. Castiglione; ‘ The Courtier.” 
1475-1526 G. Ruecellai; * Le Api.’ 
1461-1523 Alexan. ab Alexandro; Poet. 
M. Boiardo; Poet. 
1458-1530 Sannazar ; 
1530d. Berni; Satires. 
1474-1533 Ariosto ; ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 
1544d. F. M. Molza; Poems. 
1482-1528 Machiavelli; Hist. of Flor. 
1470-1547 Bembo; Hist. of Venice. 
1552d. L. Alberti; Hist. of Bologna. 
1500-1570 B. Cellini; Autobiography. 
1503-1566 B. Varchi; Hist. of own times. 
1478-1550 Trissino; Epic, Tragedy. 
1566d. Hier. Vida; Latin Poetry. 
1564d. M. Angelo Buonaroti ; Poems. 
1503-1556 G. della Casa; do. 
1517). G. Anguillara; Tragedy. 
1508-1568 L. Dolee ; Trag. Hist. Epic. 
1493-1575 Bernardo Tasso; ‘ Amadis.’ 
1504-1973 Gi. Giraldi ; Tragedy. 
1483-1553 G. Fracastoro; Med. 
1492-1550 And. Alciato ; Law. 
Nic h. Tartaglia; Math. 
-1575 F. Commandino; Math. 
aa Angelo Caninio ; Oriental. 
564 And. Vesalio; Anat. 
563 Falopius ; Medicine. 
580 V~. Borghini ; History. 
78 G. Vasari; Lives of Painters. 
Od. Eustachi; Medicine. 
74 P. Manut. Aldus; Comment. 
6 Cardano ; Mathernat. 
Launcellotti; Law. 
Sperone Speroni ; Orations. 
Ammirato; Hist. of Florence. 
Adriani; Hist. of his times. 
6 Davanzati ; Hist. Eng. Ref. 
C. Baronius; Church Annals. 
Paruta; Hist. of Venice. 
Possevini; Descrip. of Russia. 
Sarpi; Hist. Coun. Trent. 
6-1631 E. C. Davila; Hist. Civil Wars. 
9-1603 Casalpino ; ray * 
522-1605 Aldrovandi; Nat. Hist. 
1545-1609 Torsellino; Grammar. 
1583d. Grazzini; Comedies. 
1544-1595 Tasso; ‘ Gerusal. Libera.’ 
1600d. G. Bagnioli; Tragedy. 
1538-1613 Guarini; ‘ Il Pastor Fido.’ 
Rinuccini ; Opera. 
1566-1605 Bracciolini; Poems. 
Vecchi ; Comic Opera. 
1569-1625 G. Marini; Poems. 
1577-1640 Achilini ; do. 
1561-1635 A. Tassoni; do. 
1552-1637 G. Chiabrera; do. 
eg Laur. Lippi; Comic Poems. 
. Marini; Romances. 


Arcadia. 


-1 
-1 
~1 
15 


1615- aes Salvator Rosa ; Satires. 
1630-1699 C. M. Maggi ; Poems. 





1646-1704 Manzini; Art of Poetry. 
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1642-1707 V. Filicaja; Poems. 


1579-1614 G. Bentivoglio; Hist. Civil wars. 


1619d. J. Fabricius ; Com. Anatomy. 
1542-1621 Belarmino; Polemics. 
1564-1642 Galileo; Astronomer. 
1568-1639 T. A. Campanella ; Philos. 
1585-1619 L. Vanini; Theology. 
644d. B. Castelli; Mathemat. 
1647d. B. Cavalieri; do. 
1567-1647 Fabio Colonna ; Bot. 
1586-1652 P. della Valle; Travels. 


1571-1649 F. Strada; Hist. of wars of Flan. 


1616-1678 G. B. Nani; Hist. of Venice. 
Oderic Rainaldi; Church Hist. 
Villani; Hist. of Florence. 

1626-1697 F. Redi; Nat. Hist. 

1628-1694 M. Malpighi; Anatomy. 

1621-1703 V. Viviani; Math. 

1633-1714 Magliabecchi; Literature. 

1625-1712 G. D. Cassini ; Math. 

1655-1710 Guglielmini ; do. 

1668-1706 G. Baglivi; Medicine. 

1650-1712 Aless. Guidi; Lyrics. 

1664-1718 G. V. Gravina; Law. 

1633-1714 A. Marchetti; Poems. 

1674-1735 Forteguerra ; do. 

1663-1728 G. M. Crescembini; Poetry. 

1669-1750 Apostolo Zeno ; Operas. 

1675-1755 S. Matlei; Tragedies. 

1672-1750 L. Muratori ; Annals of Italy. 

1680-1748 Giannone ; Hist. of Naples. 

1698-1782 P. Metastasio; Operas. 

1677-1756 G. Cassini; Astronomy. 

1681-1771 G. Morgagni; Anatomy. 

1712-1769 A. Genovesi ; ; Metaphysics. 

1712-1764 F. Algarotti; ‘ Newtonianism.’ 

1711-1787 G. R. Boscowitch ; Math. 

1692-1777 F. M. Zanolti; Philos. 

1720-1795 C. Beccaria; Crimes, &ce. 

1695-1756 F. X. Quadrio; Hist. 

1710-1761 B. Buonamici; do. 

1707-1772 (. Goldoni; Comedies. 

1692-1768 C. I. Frugoni; Poems. 

1713-1786 G. Gozzi; Satires, Odes. 

1729-1799 L. Shallanzani; Nat. Hist. 

1737-1798 L. Galvani; Galvanism. 

1732-1802 A. Fabroni ; Biography. 

1731-1794 G. Tiraboschi; Hist. Ital. Lit. 

1749-1803 V. Alfieri; Tragedies. 

1745-1827 Volta; Galvanism. 

1751-1798 G. Filangieri ; Legislation. 

1800 Pindemonte; Poems. 

Monti ; do. 

Ugo Foscolo; Drama. 
Denina; Hist. of Ital. Revolut. 
Scarpa; Anatomy. 


GERMAN. 


841d. Walafred Strabo; Poems, Theol. 
839d. Eginhard ; Biography. 


Otfried ; Harmony of Gospels in verse. 


853d. Nithard ; Hist. of wars of France. 

776-856 Rabanus Maurus; Theology. 

869d, Gottschalk ; do. 

915d. Regino; Chronicles. 

974d. Batherius; Theol. Grammar. 
Witikind ; Hist. of Saxons. 





Hroswitha; Lat. Comedies. 
Notger; Trans, of Psalms. 
1018d. Dithmar; Chron. of Saxon Emp, 
Hermannus Contractus; Univ. Hist. 
1028-1086 Mar Scotus; Chronicle. 
Adam, of Bremen; Church Hist. 
Witpo; Biography. 
Willeram ; Poems. 
Lambert; General History 
1113d. Sigebert; Chronicle. 
1045-1126 Kosmas; Hist. of Bohemia. 
Mangold; Theology. 
Henry, of Veldeek ; Poems. 
Berthold Const ; Universal Hist. 
1158d. Otto; Chronicle. 
1170d. Helmold; Chron. of Slavi. 
Gunther ; Poems. 


1196-1254 Frederick II.; De arte vonandi. 


Freydank ; Poems. 

Arnold, of Lubeck ; Chron. of Slayi. 

Epko, of Repgow; Law. 

John Semeca ; do. 
1193-1280 Alb. Magnus; Nat. Philos. 

Rudger; Collection of Ballads, 

Henry Frauenlob ; Songs. 

Boner; Fables. 

John Tauler; Sermons. 

1376-1415 John Huss; Theology. 
Heinrich von Rebdorf; Chron. 
Heinrich von Hervorden; do. 

J. von Koénigshofen ; do. 

John Schildberger; Hist. of Timour. 

Gobelin Persona; Gen. Hist. 

Windeek ; Life of Sigismund. 

John Stadweg; Chron. 

Felix Himmerlein; Satires. 

J. von Gmiinden ; Astronomy. 

Hans von Rosenplut ; Poems. 

H. von Alkmaar ; do. 
1459-1508 Conrad Celtes ; Poems, Hist. 
1475-1536 Thos. Murner ; Poems. 

Peter von Andlo; Hist. 

M. Behaim ; Geography. 

Breydenbach ; Topog. 

Conrad Botho; Chron. 

1423-1461 G. von Peurback ; Astron. 

1436-1476 Regiomontanus; Ast. Math. 
N. von Cuss ; Math. 

1380-1471 Thos. & Kempis ; ~‘2ed 

1495d. Gabriel Brie ; 

1445-1510 John Geyler ; 4 

1462-1516 J. Trithemius; Nat. Philos. 

1454-1522 Reuchlin; Theology. 

1452-1528 Wimpfelingen ; Theol. Poems. 

1531d. Holoander; Law. 

1486-1535 Corn. Agrippa; Phys. Theol. 

1483-1546 M. Luther; Theology. 

1497-1560 Melancthon ; do. 

1508d. Maximilian ; Autobiog. 
Grinbeek ; Lives of Emperors. 

1517d. Albert Kranz ; Hist. of Saxons. 

1481-1535 M. Punzing ; Poet. 

1488-1563 H. L. Glareanus ; Classics. 

1480-1530 Pirkheimer ; Hist. Poetry. 

1466-1534 John Av entin ; Annals of Bav. 

1465-1556 John Sleidan; Univer. Hist. 

1499-1538 John Carion ; Comp. History. 

1493-1541 J. Paracelsus; Chemistry. 


[ Nov. 
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1500-1574 J. Camerarius ; Philol. 
1516-1565 Conrad Gesner; Nat. Hist. 
1520-1576 Basil Faber; Theol. 
1522-1586 M. Chemnitz; Theology. 
1532-1576 Wm. Nylander; Philol. 
1194-1576 Hans Sachs; Poems. 
1511-1581 John Fischart; Satires. 
1516-1571 G. Fabricius ; Lat. Poems. 
1531-1586 Wesenbeck ; Law. 
1572d. G. Tschudi ; Helvetic Chron. 
1512-1594 G. Mercator ; Geography. 
1535-1573 S. Schard; Col. Ger. Hist. 
1536-1596 F. Sylberg; Philology. 
1519-1609 Theod. Beza; Theol. Philos. 
1560-1613 C. Ritterhuis ; Law. 
1542-1609 Rollenhagen ; Poems. 
1565-1613 F. Taubman; Lat. Poems. 
1544-1607 John Pistorius; Col. Ger. Hist. 
1565-1614 M. Freher; Hist. Ger. & France. 
liltd. C. Schwenkteld ; Nat. Hist. 
1555-1621 J. Buxtorf; Philology. 
1571-1631 John Kepler; Astronomy. 
1577-1644 B. von Helmont; Chem. 
1576-10649 C. Scioppius; Ars Critica. 

John Bayer ; Uranometria. 
1587-1658 G. Baith; Philology. 
1593-1656 Sol. Glass; Sac. Philol. 
1602-1686 Otto Guerike ; Air pump, &c. 
1580-1623 P. Cluvier ; Geography. 
1576-1635 M. Goldast; History. 
1597-1639 Martin Opitz; Poems. 
1603-1668 James Balde ; do. 
1616-1664 A. Gryphius ; Tragedies. 
1586-1656 G. Calixtus ; Ch. Hist. 
1604-1685 Olearius; Travels. 
109-1640 Paul Fleming ; Poems. 
1638-1683 Lohenstein ; do. 
1631-1694 S. von Putfendorf; Hist. Law. 
1639-1691 D. G. Morhoff; Biog. Hist. 
1606-168L H. Conring ; Antiquities. 
1629-1702 E. Spanheim , Numismatol. 
1705d. John Schilter ; Antiquities. 
1649-1706 C. Gryphius ; Poems, Hist. 
1654-1699 Von Canitz ; Poems. 
1638-1700 H. Meibomius; Hist. 
1638-1707 C. Cellarius ; Geog. Anti. 
1661-1717 C. Franckenstein ; Hist. Biog. 
1665-1714 J. Arnold; Ch. Hist. 
1670-1730 J. G. von Eccard; Gen. Hist. 
1668-1736 J. A. Fabricius; Bibliogra. 
1649-1711 Ludolph; Philology. 
1646-1716 Leibnitz ; Math. Metaphy. 
1655-1728 C. Thomasius; Law. 
1667-1729 F. Budeus; Divinity. 
1660-1734 G. E. Stahl ; Chemistry. 
1660-1742 F. Hoffman ; Medicine. 
1667-1747 J. Bernouilli; Math. 
1675-1748 B. Hederick ; Philol. 

H. Freyer; Gen. Hist. 
1671-1738 B. G. Struve; Hist. of Ger. 
1695-1755 J. L. Mosheim; Church Hist. 
1691-1761 J. M. Gessner; Philol. 
1714-1751 A. G. Baumgarten ; Ethics. 
1707-1787 J. J. Gessner; Numismatol. 
1711-1777 G. F. Mayer; Philos. 
1714-1783 F. W. von Gleicken; Nat. Hist. 
1695-1724 Gunther ; Poems. 
Liscov ; Satires. 


LIST OF GERMAN AUTHORs. 
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1700-1766 J. C. Gottsched ; Poems, Trag. 

1708-1754 Hagedorn; Fables. 

1708-1777 Haller; Poems. 

1759d. J. E. Schlegel; Drama. 

1715-1759 E. C. Kleist; Idylls. 

1715-1769 Gellert; Fables. 

1714-1770 Rabener; Poems. 

1803d. Gleim; Songs. 

1724-1803 Klopstock ; ‘ The Messiah.’ 

1718-1768 J. Winkelmann ; Antiquities. 

1707-1783 Leon. Euler; Math. 

1730-1780 Zollikoier; Sermons. 

1731-1786 J. A. E. Gotze ; Entomology. 

1724-1804 Em. Kant; Metaphysics. 

1724-1793 A. F. Basching ; Geog. 

| 1784d. Frank ; Chronol. 

|1784d. Walch ; Church Hist. 

| 1727-1777 Zachariae ; Comic Poems. 
C. F. Weisse ; Drama. 

1728-1795 J. G. Zimmerman; ‘ Solitude.’ 

, 1721-1781 Gotz; Pastorals. 

| 1725-1798 Ramler ; Odes, 

| 1727-1788 Dusch; Poems. 

| 1729-1781 G. E. Lessing ; do. 

11730-1788 S. Gessner; Death of Abel. 

| 1733-1813 Wieland ; Poems, Romance. 

| 1736-1509 Pfeffel; Fables. 

| 1748-1794 G. A. Birger; Poems. 

' 

| 

j 

{ 

| 





1749-1831 Goethe ; Drama, Poems. 
1751-1826 I. H. Voss; Novels. 
1759-1805 F. Schiller; Drama. 
1761-1819 Kotzebue ; do. 
1799d. C. Gatterer: Hist. 
1791ld. Semler; Theol. 
Pitter; Law of Nations. 
1807d. Adelung; Philology. 
| 1741-1801 Lavater ; Physiognomy. 
Werner; Geology. 
| 1745-1812 J. W. von Archenholz; Hist. 
| J8O8d. Schrokh; Ch. Hist. 
1798d. Forster; Geography. 
1809d. A. L. von Schlozer ; History. 
1741-1803 Herder; Philos. History. 
1819d. Fichte ; Metaphysics. 
1819d. F. H. Jacobi; do. 
Schelling ; do. 
Blumenbach; Physiology. 
1773-1829 F. Schlegel ; Nov. Hist. Poetry. 
1787-1817 E. Schultze ; Elegies. 
1822d. E. T. W. Hoffinan ; Tales. 
1760-1831 A. Lafontaine; do. 
1809d. J. von Miller; Univ. Hist. 
1827d. J. G. Eichhorn; History. 
Von Hammer; Orient. Hist. 
Korner. 
1830 B. G. Niebuhr; History. 


PORTUGUESE. 


1100 E. Monez; Songs. 
Gonzalo Hermiguez ; Songs. 

1503-1536 G. de la Vega; Poems. 

1495-1558 S. de Miranda; Lyrics. 
B. Ribeyro; Eclogues. 

1557d. Gil Vicente; Comedy. 
Damian Goez; Hist. Trav. 

1570d. Joao de Barros ; Hist. Por, Ind. 

1505-1565 A. Govea; Law. 
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1528-1525 D. de Andrada; Theology. 
1524-1579 Camoens ; The Lusiad. 

Rodriguez Lebo ; Romances, 
595d. P. de A. Caminha ; Pastorals. 
117d. A. de Meneses; Hist. of Augus. 

F. Andrader; Chron. of John IIL. 
1570-1617 B. de Brito; History of Port. 
1633d. A. de Andrada; Travels. 
1646d. E. de Almeyda; Hist. Ethiopia. 
1597-157 J. F. de Andrada; Hist. Poet. 
1619d. Man. de Faria e Sousa ; 
16637. A. B. Bacellar ; Poetry. 

Matheo Ribeiro; Romance. 
L658. Alb. Co: lho: W ars ot Brazil. 

I. de Vaseones M08 § Poems. 
182d. R. de Macedo; do. 
1601-1693 Viol de Ceo; do 

I’. da Castanheira ; Novelist. 

A. Nunhes da Sylva; Poet. 

Barbosa Machado; Biography. 

Figocireda ; Church History. 
1673-1743 Nav. de Meneses; Epic. 

de B. Pereira ; ; Poems. 

Manuel da Coste; — do. 

P. Correo Garcao; Lyrics. 

P. de Vasconcellos ; Sonnets. 

Carthar de Sousa; Tragedy. 

Tol da Almeida; Satires. 


do. 


1790d. J. H. Magalhaens ; Nat. Phil. 
SPANISH, 
Anian; Law. 
F. Ferrandus ; Canon. Law. 


580d. Martin: Ethies. 


667d. Hdetonso , Polemics. 
620d. John of Biclair; Chron. 
636d. fsidore; C “wun de Goth. 


859d. Eulogius; Martyrology. 

Alvarez; Biography of Eulogius. 

12145d. Rodrigo Niminez ; History. 

Gonzalo Berceo ; Rhymes, 
1175-1275 R. de Penatort ; Decretals. 

1284d. Alphonso X.; Astron., Alchymy. 
1236-1315 Raimund Lallo; Chem, 
562d, a Manuel ; ey omg 
Lidsd. J. « * Torquemada; Ser. Crit. 
1437-1517 r. Nitnines ; Poly: het Bible. 

Diez de Games; Biogri iphy ‘ 
1407-1470 R. de Zamora; Hist. of Spain. 

F. del Pulgas; Biography. 
1434d. Villena; Trans. Virgil and Dante. 
Mi3ad. E. de Villena; Moral. Drama. 
1412-1156 Juan de Mena; Poems. 
1398-1458 L. de Mendoza; do. 

Perez de Guzman ; Lyrics. 

Juan de Ja Enzina; Dramas. 
15338d. Perez de Oliva: Ethies. 
1492-1540 J. Luis Vives; Phil. Theology. 
15t4d. Ant. de Guevara; Ethics, Epistles. 

Lope de Rueda; Comedies. 

T. Torres Naharro; do. 
1544d. Juan Boscan ; Sonnets. 

Juan de la Cueva; Art of Poetry. 
1520-1561 J. de Monte mayor ; Romances. 
1528-1569 Ant. Ferreira: E le; vies. 
1575d. Diego de Mendora; History, 
1527-1591 Luis de Leon ; Lyrics, 


1578d. Fern. de Herrera : Poet. 





, Theol. 





SPANISH AUTHORS. 


[ Nov, 






1516-1586 Ant. Agostino; Theol., Law, 
1523-1600 Simon des Brosses ; Gram. 
1535-1600 L. Molina; Met taphysics, 
1541-1622 J. Guevara; Publicist. 


A. Zarate; Discov. Peru. 
1513-1590 A. de Morales ; History. 
1517-1600 J. Acosta; Hist. West Indies, 
580d. Gonsalvo Ilescas ; Biography. 

Luis Marmol ; Descript. Africa, 
1513-1580 Jeron. Zurita; Hist. Arragon. 
Estivan Garibay 5 Hist. of Spain. 

1537-1624 Juan Mariana; History. 
Blanca; History _ Spain. 

1519-1616 Cervantes; Don Quixote. 
J. G. de Mendoza ; Hist. of China. 
J. Valverda; Anatomy. 












1565-1625 Her. y Tordesillas; Hist, Spain. 
1566-1031 B. de Argensola ; His story. 
11570-1645 F. (Juevedo ; Tales, Satires. 


1585-1638 L. Gongora ; Poems. 
1562-1635 Lope de Vega; Drama. 
1639d. J. P. de Montalvan; Tragedy. 
M. de Madrigal ; Romances. 
1646d. L. V. de Guevara; Poet. 
1545-1634 Vic. Espinel; Elegies, 
1602-1667 Calderon ; Drama. 
1660d. L. Ulloa; Poems. 
1617-1672 Nic. Antonio; Bib. Hisp. 
1611-1686 Ant. de Solis ; Hist. Cong. Mex. 
1652-1735 J. Ferreras; Hist. Spain. 
1765d. Feyjoo; Ethics, Philology. 
1716-1795 A. Ulloa; Mathematics. 





1709d. FF. Candarno; Drama. 
Ant. de Zamora; Com. 


54d. Ignacio de Luzan; Art of Poetry. 
71d. ‘Tomas de Yriarte; Fables. 
V. G. de la Huerta; Tragedy. 
1772d. Velasquez; Hist. of Cast. Poetry. 
Munoz; History of America. 
Leon de Arroyal ; Odes. 
Mel. Valder ; do. 
Cavanilles ; Annals. 
Ruiz; Botany. 
Pavon; do. 
Felix de Azara; Zoology. 
1731-1804 J. N. de Azara; Antiquity. 
J. A. Llorente ; Hist. of Inquisition. 
J. Antonio Conde ; Hist. Moors. 
iS28d. F. de Moratin; Comedies. 
M. G. de Villanueva; On Theatre. 
J. H. Davila; General Literature. 
DUTCH. 
1235-1300 J. Van Maerlant ; Poems. 
Melis Stoke ; Poetic Chron. 
1300 Jan Van Helen; Poems. 
H. Van Holland ; do. 
Claes Willems ; do. 
Gerard Groot; Theology. 
1400 J, Wilt; Trans. Boethius. 
1448d. E. Dinter ; Chron. Braban 
1393-1473 P. Vander Heyden ; _ 
J. W. Gansfoet; Theology. 
1442-1485 R. Agricola; Phil. Hist. 
Dirk Van Munster ; Christ. Mir. 
Lambert Goetman; Mir. Youth. 
1467-1536 Erasmus; Theol. Lit. 








1520-1604 S. Pighius; Rom. Annals. 
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A. Byns; Religious Poems. 

Jan Fruitiers ; do. 

1511-1536 J. Secundus; do. 
1522-1590 D. Koondirk ; Trans. Homer. 
P. Van Marnix; Odes, Songs. 

R. Visscher; Epigrams. 

H. Spieghel ; Poems. 

1543-1601 J. Heurnius ; Medicine. 
1607d. C. Kiliaan ; Lexicon. 

1547-1606 Justus Lipsius; Philology. 
1633d. Sim Stevinus; Nat. Philosophy. 
1584-1624 H. Erpenius ; Oriental. 
1552-1629 A. Schott; History of Spain. 
1585-1637 G. Brederode ; Comedy. 
1526-1626 D. R. Kamphuizen ; Poetry. 
1580-1655 Dan. Heins; Philology. 
1583-1645 Grotius ; 
1577-1660 J. Cats; Drama. 
1587-1647 P. C. Hooft ; 
1584-1648 Barlacus ; Latin Poetry. 
1587-1679 J. Van Vondel; Tragedy. 

M. Visscher; Trans. Tasso. 

J. Van Heemskerk ; Poems, 
1599-1699 J. Wesierbaen ; Epigrams. 
1596-1687 C. Huygens ; do. 
1610-1666 J. Decker; Elegies. 
1654d. D. Joncktijs ; Poems. 

1620-1681 N. Heins; Poems, Philol. 

Jan de Brune ; Poems. 

Jan Vos; Drama, Epigrams. 
1622-1669 Reinier Anslo; Poems. 
1596-1667 J. Golius; Orientalist. 
1589-1676 Voetius ; Polemics. 
1594-1617 Beverwyk; Medicine. 
1609-1674 Diemerbroek ; Anatomy. 
1611-1671 J. F. Gronovius ; Philology. 
1614-1699 J. Leusden ; do. 
1628-1679 F. Burmanm ; Theology. 
1629-1695 Ch. Huygens; Math. Mech. 
1632-1677 B. Spinoza; Theology. 
wg Ger. Brandt; Hist. Ref. 

Cau; Coll. Batav. Hist. 
1632-1703 J. G. Graevius; Rom. Ant. 
1631-1715 J. Perizonius; History. 


1637-1680 Swammerdam ; Nat. History. 


1632-1723 A. Leuwenhoek ; do. 
1639-1731 F. Ruyseh; Anatomy. 
1645-1716 7 Gronovius ; Greek Antiq. 
1645-1704 P. Francius; Latin Poetry. 
1647-1684 J. A. Vander Goes; Drama. 
1649-1713 G, Bidloo; Anatomy. 
1659-1722 C. Vitringa; Theology. 
1663-1743 Binkerschoek ; Law. 
1668-1738 H. Boerhaave ; Medicine. 
1685-1766 Hemsterhuis ; Philology. 
1686-1750 A. Scpultens ; Philology. 
1688-1742 Gravesande ; Mathematics. 
1696-1748 Chr. Hecht; Philology. 
1683-1771 B.S. Albinus; Anatomy. 
1696-1761 Oudendorp ; Philo! logy. 
1702-1768 W. Otto Reiz; Law. 
1705-1780 D. Gaubius; Medicine. 
1712-1794 Hoogeveen ; Philology. 
1700-1772 G. Van Swieten; Medicine. 
1722-1789 P. Camper ; Anatomy. 
1723-1798 D. Ruhnken ; Philology. 

Valckenaer ; do. 

P. Bondam ; Coll. of Bat. History. 


VOL. V. 





Hist. Theol. ‘Poetry. 


Poems, History. 
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Simon Styl; Hist. of Netherlands. 
Eliz. Wolff; Novels. 
Loosjes ; do. 

1757-1786 Bellamy ; Odes. 
Klein; Lyrics. 
Van Alphen; Odes. 
Hincopen ; Odes. 

1813d. Helmers ; Poems. 
Nieuwland ; do. 
Borger ; Odes. 
Bilderdyk ; Odes, Dramas. 
Tollens; Poems. 
Da Costa; Sacred Poems. 
Wilderbosch ; Odes. 

1808d. Wittenbach ; Philology. 
Van Kampen; Statistics. 
De Jonge ; Antiquities. 
Hamaker; Orientalist. 
Vander Palm ; Literature. 
Te Water; History. 
Engelberts; Anc. Hist. of Netherlands. 
Kluits; Hist. of Holland. 
Westendorp ; History. 
Ypey ; Church History. 


FRENCH. 


500 Venan. Fortunatus ; Latin Poetry. 
554-595 Gregory of Tours ; History, 
600 Marculfe; Chartae Regales. 

700 Fredegaire ; Chronicle. 

821d. Theodulph ; Hymns, Theology. 
862d. Servatus Lupus; Epistles. 

882d. Hinemar ; do. 

Abbon ; Seige of Paris. 
875d. Ado; Chronicle. 
840d. Agobard; Theology. 

P. Radbert; Transubstantiation. 
896-966 Flodoard ; Chron. 

Dudon ; Hist. Norm. Conq. in France. 
1030d. Adalberon ; Poetry. 

1008 Aimoin; History of France. 

1029d. Fulbert; Epistles. 

1003d. Gerbert; Geometry, Mathematics, 
1004d. Abon; Arithmetic, Astronomy. 
1088d. Berengarius; Theology. 

1033-1109 Anselm ; Scholastic. 

1079-1142 P. Abeland ; Theology. 
1053-1124 Guibert; Hist. of first Crusade. 
1123d. Marbodaeus; Biography. 
1091-1153 Bernard of Clairvaux; Theol. 

Pierre Theutbode ; Hist. Crusades, 
1071-1226 Wm. of Poictiers; first Troub. 
1057-1133 Hildebert ; Poetry. 

Bechada; Norman Poetry. 
1082-1152 Suger; Biography. 
1097-1140 Hugh de St. Victoire; Geog. 

History. 
1164d. Peter Lombardus ; Theology. 
1202d. Alain d 1 Isle; Theol. Ethics. 

G. Gaimer ; Poet, 

Robert Wace ; do. 

Fouques ; a Troubadour. 

Alexandre of Beraac ; Poetry. 

Vincentius of Beauvais ; Encyc. 
1271d. Rob. of Sorbonne ; Theology. 

Pierre de Poictiers ; History. 

G. de Viuehardouin; do. 
1283d. P. Mouskes ; History of France. 


19 
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W. Rubruquis; Travels. 
1260-1318 Jean de Joinville ; History. 
John JEgidius ; Poem on Med. 

Win. le Breton; Poet. 

P. Gsautier ; do. 

William de Lorris; do. 

Jean de Meun; do. 

Esteve de Bezier ; Last Troub. 
1300 Peter Langtoft; Ang. Nor. Chron. 

Philippe of Viti; Trans. of Ovid. 
1337-1402 J. Froissart; Chron, 

Bernard Gordon ; Medicine. 
1306d. John of Paris; Theology. 
1333d. W. Durand; Law. 
347d. W. Oceam; Law. 
1350-1425 Peter d, Ailly; Astron. 
1363-1428 John Gerson; Scholas. 
1432d. Raymund de Sebunda; Theol. 
1439d. Henry of Baltna ; Mystic. 
1436-1537 James Letevre ; Theology. 
1467-1510, William Budaeus ; Law. 
1445-1509 Philip de Comines ; History. 
1458d. Alain Chartier; Poetry. 

Corbeil; Satire. 
1508d. D’ Auvergne; Poems. 
1463-1525 Clement Marot; do. 
1492-1560 J. du Bellay; Poems. 
1483-1553 F. Rabelais; Satires. 


1545d. G. du Bellay ; Hist. of own Times. 


1552-1573 S. Jodelle; Odes, Tragedies. 
Hisi-1558 J. C. Sealiger ; Philology. 
1178-1555 Du Bois; Anatomy. 
1505-1559 R. Stephens ; Philology. 
1515-1572 P. Ramus; Logie. 

1915-1563 Seb. Castellio; Philology. 
1520-1590 James Cujacius ; Law. 
1516-1572 Lambinus; Commentary. 
1528-1590 Hlenry Stephens ; Philology. 
1540-1603 BF. Vieta; Algebra. 
1543-16053 P. Charron ; Theology. 
1559-1604 Isaac Casaubon; Theology. 
1514-1503 J. Amyot; Translations. 
1510-1609 J.J. Sealiger ; Hist. Crit. 
1526-1585 M. A. Muret; Poems, Crit. 
1533-1592 M. de Montaigne; Essays. 
1553-1617 J. A. de Thou; Hist. France. 
1550-1lo28 BF. Malherbe; Odes. 
1573-1613 M. Reignier:; Satires. 
1541-1621 P. Matthieu; Hist. France. 
1596-1652 C. Salmasius:; Hist. Crit. 
15835-1652 Dennis Petau; Chron. 
1592-1655 P. Gassendi; Philosophy. 
1o9%-1050 Des Cartes; Met., Math. 
1584-1640 An. du Chesne ; Coll. Hist. 
1999-1667 Bochart ; Geography Sac. 
1568-1643 Hl. Spondanus ; History. 
1607-1664 S. Guicheron ; do. 
1603-1696 HL. Valesius; Church do. 
1607-1692 A. Valesius; History. 
1595-1674 J. Chapelain; La Pucelle. 
1606-1684 P. Corneille ; Drama. 
1613-1703 St. Evremond ; Literature. 
1603-1680 Rochefoucault; Reflections, 
1620-1673 Moliere ; Drama. 
1621-1695 La Fontaine: Fables, 
1624-1701 Segrais; Idyls. 

1625-1709 T. Corneille ; Drama. 
1626-1694 M. de Sevigne ; Letters. 


LIST OF FRENCH WRITERS. 
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1639-1699 J. Racine ; Drama. 
1623-1662 B. Pascal; Divinity. 
1625-1695 D’Herbelot; Oriental. 
1625-1712 Cassini; Astronomy. 
1643-1680 L. Moreri; Hist. Dictionary, 
1637-1698 Tillemont; Church History, 
1630-1721 Huet; Philosophy. 
1632-1704 Bourdaloue ; Sermons. 
1636-1696 La Bruyere ; Characters. 
1633-1715 Malebranche; Philosophy. 
1636-1711 Boileau; Satires. 
1647-1709 Regnard ; Comedies. 
1646-1715 Galland; Trans. Arabian Nights, 
1651-1715 Fenelon; Theology. 
1635-1694 Deshoulieres ; Elegies. 
1647-1706 P. Bayle ; Dictionary, 
1646-1729 Hardouin ; Criticism. 
1751-1722 And. Dacier; Philol. 
1651-1720 Anne Dacier; do. 
1656-1708 Tournetort; Botany. 
1657-1756 Fontenelle: Moral Philosophy. 
1655-1741 Montfaucon: Antiqui. 
1663-1742 Massillon: Sermons. 
1647-1724 J. Marsollier: Various. 
1653-1723 Fleuiry: Church History. 
1649-1728 G. Daniel: Hist. France. 
1653-1730 Valincourt: Biography. 
1655-1735 Vertot: History. 
1661-1725 Paul Rapin: Hist. England. 
1662-1704 Bossuet : Sermons, History. 
1661-1741 €. Rollin: Ancient do. 
1669-1752 Folard: Stratology. 
1677-1730 Saurin: Sermons. 
1671-1741 J. B. Rousseau: Odes, &e. 
1674-1762 Crebillon: Tragedies. 
1677-1747 Le Sage: Gil Blas. 
1680-1754 Destouches: Comedies, 
1683-1743 J. B. Grecourt; Odes. 
1688-1763 Marivaux: Novels. 
1695-1778 Voltaire: Novels, Poet., Hist. 
1685-1770 C. 1. F. Henault: History. 
1695-1755 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws. 
1683-1757 Reaumur: Natural History. 
1686-1783 Houbigant: Crit., Philology. 
748d) Girard: Synonymes. 
1715-1766 C. Villaret : Hist. of France. 
1725-1808 L. P. Anquetil: History. 
754d. M. Bouquet: 0. 
1758d. A. Gocuet: Law. 
1726-1802 Larcher: Trans. Herodotus. 
1765d. Crevier: Ancient History. 
771d. Guyot: Church do. 
1712-1778 J.J. Rousseau: Drama. 
1713-1784 Diderot: Encyclopedia, Novels. 
1715-1794 Bernis: Poems. 
1762d. Favart: Comic Operas. 
763d. Louis Racine: Poems. 
1716-1795 J.J. Barthelemy ; Anacharsis. 
1719-1799 Marmontel: Tales. 
1777d. Gresset: Elegies. 
1780d. Dorat: Novels. 
1707-1788 Buffon: Natural History. 
1709-1777 De Brosses: Phil., do. 
1715-1771 Helvetius: De l’ Esprit. 
1716-1799 D’Aubenton: Nat. History. 
1770d. N. Vattel : Law of Nations. 
1783d. D’Alembert : Encyclopedia. 

La Grange: Mathematics. 
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1736-1793 Bailly: History, Astronomy. 1755-1820 Volney: Travels. 
1725-1799 Montucla: Mathematics. 1822d. Hauy: Crystalography. 
1780-1800 J. de Guignes: History. 1827d. La Place : Mathematics. 
1702-1782 D’Anville : Geography. Guyton Morveau: Cheinistry. 
1710-1796 G. Rayual: Hist. Eng. and | 1832d. Cuvier: Natural History. 

West Indies. B. St. Pierre : Novelist. 
1726-1785 C. F. X. Millot: History. 1772-1807 Madame de Genlis: Novelist. 
1743-1794 Lavoisier: Chemistry. 1772-1807 Madame Cottin: Tales. 

Turgot: Political Economy. 1813d. Delille: ‘ L’ Hom. des Champs.’ 
Mirabeau : Politics. 1768-1817 Mad. de Stael: Various. 
1809d. Fourcroi: Chemistry. 1825d. Denon: Travels. 
1807d. J. Lalande: Astronomy. Dumont: Legislation. 
1755-1794 Florian: Tales. P. L. Courier: Politics. 
1799d. Beaumarchais: Comedies. 


We have compiled the preceding Chronology from the Companion to the British Almanac, for 
1832. We have made a new arrangement, and considerable additions. We shall prepare a list 
of American Authors hereafter. The British Almanac mentions only Dr. Franklin. 


a ee eee ee Cee 


PRESENT CONDITION OF UNITARIANISM. 


Tue American Unitarian Association, since its establishment in 1825, 
have published 72 Tracts. In the year ending May, 1832, 13 new Tracts 
were printed, amounting to 47,000 copies. Within the same period, 34 
Tracts were reprinted, amounting to 80,000 copies, making a total of 
127,000 copies printed within twelve months, and more than 3,000,000 of 
pages. The whole number of copies printed, during the year previous, 
was 72,500, thus showing an increase during the past year, of 54,500. 
Without including the supply of Auxiliaries, Tracts were sold in the year 
1831—2, to the amount of S808 41. One of the Auxiliaries, the Unita- 
rian Book and Pamphlet Society, formed in Boston, in 1827, for the gratui- 
tous distribution of Unitarian publications of an approved character, distrib- 
uted, during the last year, 4,000 pamphlets, worth $115 85. Whole num- 
ber distributed since its formation, 25,000, at a cost of between 8 and 900 
dollars. The number of its members is now 150, principally young men. 
Dr. Tuckerman, the Unitarian minister at large, in the city of Boston, 
states, that during the last half year, his visits have been 1,321, divided 
among 415 families. His semi-annual reports have attracted considerable 
attention to the general subject of pauperism, and impressed a deep sense 
of the wants of the poor, and of the duties of the more favored classes in 
relation to them, as well as to exposed and indigent children and youth. 
The 8 reports of Dr. ‘Tuckerman have been reprinted and circulated gratu- 
itously in New York city. ‘The ladies, connected with several churches in 
Boston, support Dr. Tuckerman. From this source, 8782 were received 
last year. ‘The whole amount of receipts was $4,060 44. The following 
were the expenditures. Donation to the Unitarian Society in Farmington, 
Me., $25; to the Society at Brooklyn, Conn., $50; to Rev. Seth E. Win- 
slow, for preaching in Vermont, $50; to the same for his services in 
Maine, $100; to Rev. William L. Stearns, for preaching in Penobscot 
County, Me., $20; Mr. Francis Cunningham, for preaching in Hartford, 
Conn., $20; Rev. Addison Brown, for preaching in Troy, N. Y. $50; 
Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, for preaching in Trenton, N. J., $22; Rev. Andrew 
Bigelow, for his services as agent of the Association, $80; for printing and 
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binding tracts and for paper, $2,036 65; incidental expenses, $44 08. 
salary of Gray & Bowen as general agents, $300; Rev. Dr. ‘Tuckerman’s 
salary, as minister at large in Boston, $600; additional grant, $200. A 
publication, called the Unitarian Monitor, is published once a fortnight in 
Dover, N. H. Rev. Mr. May, of Brooklyn, Conn., has lately established 
the Christian Monitor. Rev. Messrs. Parkman and Walker have made a 
tour to the Western States, for the purpose of ordaining a minister at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and dedicating a meeting-house in Louisville, Ky. In Penn- 
sylvania, a church has been for some time established in Philadelphia; 
stated preaching has been enjoyed at Meadville, Northumberland, and 
Pittsburg. ‘The Unitarian Essayist is issued periodically at Meadville, In 
New York, new societies have been formed at Buffalo, ‘Troy, and Fishkill. 
The Society at Ogdensburg is represented as in a prosperous condition. 
Rev. Andrew Bigelow, of Medford, visited 54 towns as agent of the Asso- 
ciation last year, and formed 58 auxiliaries. It is in contemplation to ap- 
point a permanent agent. 

A city missionary, Rev. Mr. Philp, is about to be employed in London, 
and another in Manchester. Several societies have been recently gathered 
in Scotland, and a Scottish Unitarian association formed. An association 
of a similar character has been established in Paris. A correspondence 
has been commenced between the Unitarians of Transylvania, and the 
American Unitarian Association. In Madras, Rev. William Roberts has 
collected a small society. One of his converts has collected another in 
another place. One of the sons of Mr. Roberts is preparing to become a 
missionary, under the care of the Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester ; another 
son is in course of preparation elsewhere, aided by funds from America. 





INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY UPON THE 
DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir is an unquestionable fact, that for fifty years past the people of this 
country have been dividing into two great classes—the enlightened and the 
more unenlightened. In some of our communities there may be an equality 
as perfect as can be expected in any body of men, but is it not true, in 
almost all our towns, that there is a portion of inhabitants, separated, in a 
considerable degree, from certain other portions, proverbially degraded— 
the district in which they live, designated by some opprobrious epithet, 
where the dregs of society flow as to their natural reservoir? By a compu- 
tation, accurate as such computations can be, it is ascertained that there 
are more than 30,600 decidedly intemperate men in New England—intem- 
perate, in many cases, because degraded by ignorance. Connected with 
these men are at least 150,000 children or youthful dependents, coming 
forward, to be instructed in the most susceptible period of life by fathers, 
whose minds are in ruins—to be awed by the authority of sots—to be guided 
up the shores of being by organized, mindless, pieces of clay. | 

. Another quality of this ignorance is, that there is just knowledge enough 
diffused to fasten it firmly. If you ‘will send the lights of learning to @ 
population like that at the Sandwich islands, and help them to open their 
eyes, they will gladly adimit the illumination, and, as they are coming UP 
to the level of thinking men, will hail you as their deliverer. But show to 
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a portion of the population of this country their obligations to become more 
intelligent, and they will have just ingenuity enough to elude the force of 
your argument. Urge upon them the adoption of some well tested experi- 
ment in education, and they will have just memory enough to quote all the 
foolish innovations which have come to their knowledge. ‘This ignorance 
is not concentrated in one county or State. It is every where. It is seen 
in its more harmless forms in our distant settlements. It gathers its 
strength and shows its malignancy in our large towns. ‘The number of 
paupers—a class of people always characterized by ignorance, has increased 
in Massachusetts, for twenty-five years past, in a ratio three times faster 
than the population, and in New Hampshire four times faster. The mel- 
ancholy fact is also proclaimed in the servile countenance, and neglected 
minds of a large number of household servants; in the wretched hovels, and 
tattered garments, and neglected children of more than 300,000 Africans, 
who live, or rather who are in the United States. The fact is also estab- 
lished by the appalling destitution of the Holy Scriptures, which exists in 
some portions of the country. In nine towns, in one of the most favored 
counties in Massachusetts, it was ascertained, not long since, that there 
were 170 families, who did not possess the Bible. In one county in New 
Hampshire, containing 25 towns, there were no less than 1,200 families 
destitute. 

This ignorance is not by any means an utter midnight of the soul, 
Our largest cities exhibit nothing like those putrid and bottomless marshes, 
which in Paris swallow up a whole generation at once ; but the same form 
of mischief is at work—the same seeds are here, which in London, and 
Paris, and Italy, have sprung up and ripened into rank maturity. The 
miseries of this ignorance I will not describe. I will only mention a single 
consideration. Every one of these individuals is in a state of probation 
for eternity ; standing on the earth, but invited to the skies; under the em- 
pire of sense and of sin, but commanded to break away from it, and live in 
the joy and fellowship of other worlds. But how can they adequately ap- 
preciate, without more mental activity, the momentous interests which they 
have at stake? 

Towards the correction and entire removal of this ignorance, an EDUCATED 
MINISTRY can be made to acta distinguished part. The American Educa- 
tion Society has already assisted in the education of 1,500 young men; a 
large part of whom originated in the middle and lower class of society, and 
not asmall number from the most depressed families. Now, what is the in- 
fluence which these young men exert?’ The light of knowledge no sooner 
breaks in upon their own souls, than they are anxious to impart it to their 
friends. The ample page of learning is no sooner unfolded to their own 
gaze, than they wish to spread it out before the eyes of their parents, and 
brothers, and sisters. The progress of an indigent young man, you can 
trace in the improving condition of his father’s family ; and very frequently 
of the contiguous families—in furnishing them with profitable topics of con- 
versation, with instructive books, in communicating information in regard 
to distant places, in refining their taste, and sometimes in inculcating suc- 
cessfully upon them that knowledge of God, which is eternal life. 

The influence, which can be exerted upon the remaining ignorance in 
the United States, by increasing the number of ministers, is incalculable. 
A great portion of this ignorance is out of the range of ministerial influ- 
ence, it is where the gospel has not been preached. In New England, one 
hundred and fifty years ago, those towns which were blessed with the most 
faithful and godly ministry, were the very towns in which most attention 
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was paid to education ; in which the strongest interest was felt in Harvard 
College. Where now is the greatest interest felt in this subject ? I do not 
mean in the rearing up of a few giants in literary acquisition, but in the 
wide and free dissemination of knowledge. Precisely in those places where 
the gospel is preached with the most plainness and power ; where the peo- 
ple are attached to their minister ; where they set the highest value upon 
the regular ministrations of the Christian religion. Station then a minister 
in the precincts of our cities, in the larger out-districts of our country 
parishes, and wherever a congregation can be collected in our distant set. 
tlements, and our whole country will be, what our revered fathers intended 
that it should be, and what it ought to be, enlightened and Christian 
throughout. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is not to be denied that several of our periodical publications are 
accomplishing great good. ‘There are articles, occasionally, which are 
fundamental on the subjects to which they relate, written in conformity 
with the great principles of morality, and science, and taste. 

Nevertheless we need, in this country, a work of uniform, not of occa- 
sional power; one that will control the public mind: one that will not only 
employ our best writers, but make our best writers far better than they are 
now,—a work that shall maintain a wider sway, than the Edinburgh 
Review did, in its best days, with its 12,000 subscribers. 

Such a Review should have nothing to do with the differences among 
the various Christian denominations. It should stand on the ground that 
is common to them all. It should hearken to no rivalries. It should not 
turn aside to arbitrate, or discuss any differences. It should leave all this 
petty warfare to the subaltern troops. We need a work for Christian 
America, and for the Christian world, bounded by no river, narrowed by 
no territorial limit. Its field of labor should be, the soul of man}; its mate- 
rials, the records of the whole human race. Its victories should not be 
counted by the accessions to a denomination, but by the substantial happr- 
ness which it would confer on human kind, and in the honors, which it 
would gather around the common Redeemer of our race. 

Such a work, again, would be independent of every thing but the truth. 
It is a well-known fact, that our best Reviews are, in a considerable mea- 
sure, under the control of the friends of the editor, or of the principal 
authors and booksellers, in a community. An individual writes a book, 
which he wishes to have praised, or which he wishes to sell, and he ac 
cordingly engages a particular friend to write a review, furnishing, perhaps, 
the materials, and engaging to perform a similar office in return. Hence 
it is very evident, that the community cannot, in this way, judge of the 
value of any work. This degrading vassalage should be utterly shaken 
off. It is a bondage to which no reasonable community ought to submit. 
Bring a book, whatever it is, and whoever wrote it, and lay it along side of 
the eternal principles of truth. Weigh it in the balance of the general 
sense of the literary community. Weigh it in the balance of God’s rectl- 
tude. If it is a harmless thing, let it float. 


“ Ad Jocum umbrarum, somni, noctisque soporae.” 
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If it has pernicious tendency, sift it, and expose it, irrespective of any 
human tribunal. If it coataims good sense, let it be known, and let the 
community have the full benefits of it. The ‘re is a vast amount of indis- 
criminate eulogy in regard to works, which are in the main, excellent. 
But no man’s name ought to shield bien from a candid and full examination, 
The greater his reputation, the more important that the grounds of it should 
be ascertained. 

The utility of such a work, as I propose, would be great and unques- 
tionable. There are certain principles in_ politics, and literature, and 
religion, to the discussion of which the pages of sec a publication would 
be eminently appropriate. There is a law of nature and nations, with a 
thousand important modifications and provisions, which would furnish a 
fine field for investigation. It would be an expounder of public right—the 
fearless assertor and vindicator of the public faith, and the public morality. 
Of the want of such a work the history of our country within a few years, 
has borne most abundant and melancholy evidence. The guilt of those 
measures to which I allude, rests, in part at least, upon our Teligious and 
well-disposed communities. How feebly have we petitioned : how coldly 
have talked: how rarely have we prayed. Why have not the public 
presses spoken in a voice of thunder? 

Now, such a work, possessing great intellectual power, and written with 
purity of taste, and circulated among a large number of subscribers, would 
have a weight of authority, and an extent of influence, which would illu- 
minate the conscience, and arouse the mind of this whole country. It 
would concentrate and embody a great amount of influence and talent 
which is now lost. It would look abroad upon the relations which we 
sustain to other portions of the world, and to the duties resulting therefrom. 
It would suggest the deficiencies which exist in nearly all our mental 
philosophies,—in not looking at man as he és, in building noble structures 
on baseless foundations. It would show to the people of this generation, 
that a belief in the Deity and atonement of Jesus Christ, is not in essen- 
tial connection with a perverted taste, or witha feeble intellect; and that a 
belief in the existence of a mighty renovating agency in the world of mind, 
is no more a proof of insanity, than a belief in the operations of the same 
power in the world of matter. ‘To make a Christian literature, we must 
seize on the sources of that literature. It does no good for us to complain 
that the current literature is negative, or antic hristi: in, unless we do all in 
our power to create and support a thoroughly Christian literature. The 
discussion of important topics, the communication of valuable thoughts, 
does not influence a large number of minds in this country, if they are 
found to be associated with bad taste or contracted views. ‘The question 
is, Shall a heavenly influence pervade all the fountains of knowledge? 
Shall good taste and vital Christianity be united? Shall our scholars be 
compelled to abide by the decisions of a literature founded on the truth of 
God ? 





Ir we but took the same care of our inward dispositions, from a sense of 
{rod’s presence, as we do of our outward deportment before an earthly 
superior, we should soon be prepared for his most searching operations. 
Tuomas Apam. 
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RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tur following details are copied 
from the annual statement of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, just issued from the 
‘Treasury Department, Washington. 

I. Imports and Exrorts forthe year ending Sep- 


tember 30th, 1831, and also for a number of pre- 
vious years. 


Years, Imports. Exports. 
R31 $103,191,124 $51,310,553 
R30 70.876.920 a 3.219.508 
1229 7 4.492 527 72. ~ m7 1 
1828 Re SOU R24 72.204,686 
1827 79 AS4068 99304 R27 
1226 84,974,477 77,595 322 
1225 96,340,075 99.535 383 
1824 80 549,007 75,986,657 
1823 77579207 74,699,030 
}222 83,241,541 72,150 281 
[el 62.585,724 64.974,382 
1207 =Previous to the = 105,843,150 
1806 3 =©6ovearending 39th = 101,536,963 
1800 «Sept. 1821, the re- 70,971,780 


47,909,472 
20,205,156 


turns donot show 
the value of im- 
ports. 


1795 
1790 


If. Summary Statement of the value of the Ex- 
ports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
the United States, during the year commencing on 
the Ist of Octobe r, 1830, and ending on the J0th 
day of September, Ic3l. 





The Sea. 
Fisheries— 

Dried Fish or Cod Fisheries, $625,393 

Pickled fish or river fisheries, herring, 
shad, salmon, mackerel, 304,441 
Whale and other fish vil, . ° 554,440 
Sper maceti oil, ° i ‘ 53,526 
Whalebone, . ‘ ° ° i 133,842 
Epermaceti candles, ° - 217,830 
$1,8¢9,472 

The Forest. 

Skins and Furs, ° ° P , ‘ 750,938 


Ginseng, . . = . 
Product of W ood— 
Staves, shingles, boards, & hewn timber, 1,467,065 


115,928 


Other Lumber, . ‘ ‘ " ; 214,105 
Masts and spars, . . ° . 7.506 
Oak bark, and other dye, ‘ . . 99,116 


All manufactures of wood, 
Naval Stores, tar, “ey rosin, & turp., 
Ashes, pot and pearl, . 


975,219 
397 687 
935,613 


$4,263,477 





Agriculture. 
Product of animals— 


Beef, tallow, hides, and horned cattle, . 829.922 

Butter and cheese, - 264,796 

Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, live hogs, ° 1,501,644 

Horses and mules, : - : 218,015 

Sheep, . .  -14,499 
“—— table food— 

‘heat, . . “ ° 523,270 
Flour, . ‘ s . 9,938,458 
Indian corn, 396,617 
Indian meal, . 595,434 
Rye meal, 71881 


Rye, oats, and other small grain, and pulse, 132,717 
Biscuit, orshipbread, . . . . 
Potatoes, ° . 3 


250,533 
41,147 
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UNITED STATES. [ Noy. 
Apples,.  - + © «© «© « 31,148 
Mise, «© 26 et ltl 2,016 257 
LL 
$16,826 40x 
Tobacco, . : ° e ° P + 4.292.388 
Cotton, ° ‘ + 25,289,499 
All other agricultural products— ' 
Indigo, 
Flax Seed, ° ° . ° ‘ e 216,376 
Hops, ° ° . ° ° 26,664 
Brown Sugar, ‘ . ‘ " ‘ 10,105 
$253,145 
Manufactures. 
Soap and tallow candles, . ° . - 643.2% 
Leather, boots and shoes, . . ° 290 937 
Household furniture, . ° ° ° 229,931 
Coaches and other carriages, . ° 49.490 
Hats, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 353,013 
Sadi dlery, . . . . . . 39,440 
Wax, . “ ‘ 114.017 
Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and porter, . 141,794 
Snuff and tobacco, ° ° : © « 22475 
Lead, ° 7,068 
Linseed oil, and spirits of turpentine, ° 54,0 
c ‘ordage, . ‘ . ° ° 6,109 
Iron, pig, bar, and nails, :-— - * 62,376 
Castings, . e ° ‘ 21,827 
all manufactures of, — ° 149,438 
Spirits from molasses, . an 34,569 
Sugarrefined, . «© «© © « o 15,79 
Chocolate, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,965 
Gunpowder, i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 102,033 
Copper and brass, . . . i hea 55,755 
Medicinal drugs, ° ° - «+  « 104,760 
$2,969,435 
Cotton piece goods— 
Printed or colored, ° ° ene 96,931 
White, . . > ° ° . « 947,832 
Nankeens, . ° , 2.97 
Twist, yarn, and thread, — 17,22) 
All other manufactures of, 2 \s 61,802 
$1,126,313 
Flax and hemp— 
c ‘loth and thread, . ‘ ‘ Bl 
Jags, and all ms :nufactures of, ‘ ‘ 2.599 
Wearing apparel, . . © e« « 59,749 
Combs and buttons, . 2. ee 120,217 
Brushes, : ° 3,947 
Billiard tables and apparatus, . a 2 2.343 
Umbrellas and parasols, . . . 7 29,500 
Leather and morocco skins not sold per / 
pound, . > ° ° ° ° 58,146 
Printing presses and type, E é 8713 
Musical instruments, ° . : ‘ 10,906 
Books and maps, , . ° ‘ 35,009 
Paper and other stationary, . << » 55,}21 
Paints and Varnish, . ° . . . 22,022 
Vinegar, ‘ ° ° ° 7,158 
Earthen and stone ware, . . . ‘ 738 
Fire engines and apparatus, . . . 5,630 
Manufactures of glass, . ° ; 102,736 
tin, ‘ ; 3,90! 
pewter and lead, . 6,4. 
marble and stone, . 3,98 
gold and silver, and gold 
mm, + ‘6 3,464 
Gold and silver coin, ; oe as 
Artificial flowers and jewelry, . . : 
Molasses, : he ‘ Y ‘ ° O48 
Trunks, 7 ‘ P ‘ P 5,32) 
Brick and lime, . ‘i . . ° 4,412 
Salt, . . . . . . 25,845 
ga78328 
Articles not enumerated~ 
Manufactured, > i ° 394,681 
Other articles, . era 715,311 
1,109,9% 


ee 
$61,277," 
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1. A Comparative View of the Registered, En- 
rolled, and Licensed ‘Tonnage of the United States, 
from Ic15 tu 1s30, inclusive. 


Re giste red ton- Enro led & licensed Total 

. nage. tonnage. tonnage. 
years. Tons and 95ths. 

ISIS §&54,2904 74 513.833 04 ] 368,127 78 
}-16 R00,759 63 571458 &5 1372218 HK 
1=17 809,724 70 SAO 186 66 1.399.911 4] 
]818 606,088 64 609.095 51 1,225,184 20 
}=19 612.930 44 647.821 17 1] 260,751 61 
}=20 619.047 53 GOLILIS 66 1,250,166 24 


}~2! 619,096 40 679,062 30 1.298,958 70 


Jer 625,150 41 OM S54e 71 1,324,699 17 
1623 639.920 76 696.544 &7 1,336,565 68 
]x24 669.972 6O FIV190 37 1,369,163 02 
Iaw5 TOO7R87 08 722.323 09 1,423,112 77 
[a265 737.978 15 FW212 68 1,534,190 8&3 
Ja27 747170 44 R734A37 3S4 1.620.607 78 
]ov2s 812.619 37 928 772 50 L74l 391 &7 
jrvg 650.142 8&8 610.654 88 1,260,977 &l 
issu 976,475 33 615,301 10 1,191,776 43 
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| [V. Imports and Exronrts of the several States for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1831. 





Imports. Exports. 
| Maine, . ‘ . H1417 Maine, . . 05 573 
| New Hampshire, . 146,.05 New Hampehire, . a eee) 
| Vermont, ° 166,.06 Vermont, . ° 9.5.1.7 
Mass chusetts, » 14,269,056 Massachusetts, » 4,288,768 
Rhode Island, 6 562,161 Rhode Is! nd, 367 465 
Connecticut, . " 405,066 Connecticut, . , 452,583 
New York,  S7,077,417 New York, . 25,535,144 
New Jersey, . ——_ New Jersey, . 11,430 
Pennsylvania, 12,124,053 Pennsyivania, 5,513,713 
|} Delaware, 21,656 Delaw are, 514 
| Maryland, 4,826,577 Maryland, 4,300,647 
} Dist. Columbia, 193,553 Dist. Coiumbia, . 1,220,975 
Virginia, ° 488,522 Virginia, ; . 4,150,475 
North Carolina, . 196,356 North Carolina, 341,140 
j South Carolina, 3,235,164 South Carolina, 6,.575,.01 
| Georgia, ° ° 399,940 Georgia, ° - 3,959,513 
| Alabama, . 204,435) Alabama, P . 2413 50 
| Mississippi, . © -———— Mississippi, . _— 
| Louisiana, ‘ + 9,766,695 Louisiana, . 16,761,959 
| Whio, e . e 617 Ohio, . e . 14,725 
Florida, . 115,710) Florida, " . 30,4195 
| Michigan, <7,299 Michigan, ‘ 12,392 


1 Potal, $103,199,124 Total, € 51,510,589 
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Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Investigation of Truth. By 
Joun ApercromBie, M.D.,F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, and first 
Physician to his Majesty for Scotland. New 
York: J. & J. Harper, 1632. pp. 349. 

After about thirty pages of introductory 
remarks on the general objects of science, 
Dr. Abercrombie proceeds to consider the 
nature and extent of our knowledge of 


class of the Academy of sciences. He is 
principally devoted to physics, particularly 
to investigations relating to the theory of 
light and galvanism. In 1805, he was Sec- 
retary to the Board of Longitude, and in 
conjunction with Biot and others, measured 
the are of the meridian, between Barcelona, 
in Spain, and the island, Formentera. He 
was born at Estagel, in Perpignan, in 1786, 





mind. A few pages are devoted to an in- 
quiry respecting the origin of our know- 
ledge of tacts relating both to matter and | 
mind. Under the intellectual powers, he 
brietly considers memory, abstraction, im- | 
agination, reason or judgment, the use of| 
reason in the investigation of truth, and the 
use of reason in correcting the impressions 
of the mind in regard to external things. 
About forty pages are then devoted to re- 
marks upon the application of the rules of 
philosophical investigation to medical science. 
The volume is very appropriately closed 
with a view of the qualities and acquire- 
ments which constitute a well regulated 
mind. The book was designed for the 
younger members of the medical profession, 
but itis well worth the perusal of men of 
all professions. Dr. Abercrombie is a 
Christian philosopher. He does not over- 
look the great fact, that man is in a condi- 
tion different from that in which he was 
created, and that Christianity is a remedial 
system. Such views, coming from a phy- 
sician of great celebrity, and stated in a 
candid and judicious manner, must be pro- 
ductive of very beneficial effects. 


Tract on Comets; and particularly on 
the Comet that is to intersect the earth's path in 


October, 1832, by M. AraGo, attached to the | 


Translated fiom 
Boston: Hil- 


Royal Observatory at Paris. 
the French, by JoHn Farrar. 
liard, Gray & Co, 1532. pp. &Y. 
Arago, the author of this tract, took the 
place of Lalande in the National Institute, 
and in 1816, became a member of the third 


VOL. V. 


| theses respecting comets. 





The tract, of which we have given the 
title, is devoted, in the first place, to the state- 
ment of all the exact and indisputable results 
which science has made known upon the 
subject of comets, and, in the second place, 
to a detailed examination of certain hypo- 
The periodical 
return of but three comets has been satisfae- 
torily determined. 1. The comet of 1759, 
whose elements were calculated by Halley, 
re-appeared on the 12th of March, 1759, 
and will again be visible on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1S35. 2. The comet which was dis- 
covered at Marseilles, in France, in 1818, by 
M. Pons, and whose course rcund the sun 
was computed by M. Encke, of Berlin, to 
occupy 1,200 days, appeared in 1822, 1825, 
1829, and in May, 1832. 3. The comet of 
six years and a quarter, discovered at Jo- 
hannisberg, on the 27th of February, 1326, 
and ten days afterward at Marseilles, by 
M. Gambert. This comet was found ae- 
cording to the table of the elements of 
comets, to have been observed in 1805, and 
in 1772, and it appeared on the 29th of Oct. 
last, 1832, before midnight. During its ap- 
pearance in 1832, it will be always more 
than twenty-eight millions of miles from 
the earth. ** If, instead of passing the plane 
of the ecliptic on the night of the 29th of 
October, it reached that point on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of November, it would cer- 
tainly mingle its atmosphere with ours, and 
perhaps it would strike us.” Our readers 
will find in this tract of M. Arago, a va- 
riety of interesting facts and calculations 
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View of the Valley of the Mississippi ; 


or, the Emigrant’s and Traveller's Guide to the | 


West. Containing a general description of that 
entire country, and also notices of the soil, pro- 
ductions, rivers, and otherchanne!s of intercourse 
and trade; and likewise of the cities and towns, 
progress of education, &e, of each State and ‘Ter- 


ritory. Phila.: HL. S&S. Tanner, 1532. pp. 31. 


This book is divided into twenty-eight 
chapters. The first chapter contains a 
general description of the United States ; 
the following nine chapters embrace a view 
of the physical resources, geography, cli- 
mate, history, population, &c. of the Valley 
of the Mississippi; the fourteen subsequent 
chapters, describe the individual States and 
Territories of the Valley; the last four, de- 
tail the condition of the literary institutions, 
religious denominations, and modes of trav- 
elling. The value of the book is much en- 


hanced by a map of the United States, 
eight smaller maps of different portions of 


the country, and views of the environs of 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Nashville, and other places. Indeed, 
we suppose Mr. Tanner could not be con- 
cerned with a book, without putting in 
some good maps. We understand that the 
Rev. Robert Baird, who has been, for some 
time, the indefatigable agent of the Ameri- 


can Sunday School Union, and who has | 
travelled repeatedly over large portions of | 


the country, which he describes, is. the 
author of the work. 
it is a faithful and comprehensive exposition 
of the condition of the western country. 
The chapter upon the climate, diseases, Ke. 


cinnati. Some valuable hints to emigrants, 
are given, by Jud 
Western Magazine. 


re 
he 


An American Biographical and His- 
torical Dictionary, containing an account of the 
lives, characters, and writings, of the most emi- 
nent persons in North America, from its first 
settlement, and a summary of the history of the 
several colonies, and of the United States. By 
Witetram Aven, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
College, &e. Second edition. Boston: William 
Hyde & Co, 1832. pp. 8U8. 

The biographical articles in this book, 
exceed 1,800; presenting an account of 
more than 1,000 individuals not mentioned 
in Lord’s edition of Lempriere, and of about 

1,600, not found in the first ten volumes of 

the Eneyelopedia Americana. We have 

had occasion to use the dictionaries of Eliot, 

Lempriere, Davenport, and others, and 

have frequently been disappointed in regard 

to the object of our search. The Eneyclo- 
pedia Americana, is much more full in re- 
gard to political and literary character, than 
religious, Many individuals, who have 
distinguished themselves in the service of 
Christ and their fellow men, are either 
slightly noticed, or wholly passed over, 
We have given President Allen’s volume a 
somewhat thorough examination, and we 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


[ Nov. 


| curacy and spirit, which are manifested. [¢ 
is beyond all question, the best book of the 
_kind before the American public. We 
| hope that a speedy sale of the edition, will 
render it necessary for President Allen to 
enlarge and enrich his truly valuable 
work.” 


Thoughts in Affliction; by the Rey, 
A. S. Thelwall, A. M. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. First American edition revised and en- 
larged. To which is added Bereaved Parents 
Consoled, by John Thornton. Also, Sacred 
Poetry, carefully selected by a clergyman. New 


York: D. Appleton, Clinton Hall, 1832. pp. 320, 


Those, who are passing through the waves 
of affliction, will find this little volume ver 
| well adapted to console and instruct them. 
| The sentiments are scriptural and are im- 
| pressively stated. It can be read in de- 
tached portions, to suit the circumstances 
| of nourners. 





Remarks on the Unitarian Belief; with 
a letter to a Unitarian friend on the Lord's Sup- 
per. By Nenemiah Adams, Pastor of the first 
Church of Christ in Cambridge. Boston: Peirce 
& Parker, 1832. pp. 175. 


In this volume of Mr. Adams, the evi- 





We need not say that | 


spirit. 
was furnished by Dr. Daniel Drake of Cin- 


Hall, editor of the | 


dences of human depravity, the necessity of 
regeneration, the character of Christ as a 
mediator, the proofs of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the deity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and the nature and importance 
of the Lord’s Supper, are exhibited in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and with a very good 
The first part of the book, was 
originally a review of the treatise of the 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. on the formation of 
the Christian character. While the style 
and general air of seriousness of Mr. Ware’s 
book are commended, it is shown to be es- 
sentially defective in its main object, asa 
guide to those who are seeking to leada 
religious life. 


The Refuge ; containing the righteous 
man’s habitation, in the time of plague and pes- 
tilence. Being a brief exposition of the 9st 
Psalm; by William Bridge, fellow of Cambridge 
College, England. Also, an exposition of the 
%Ist Psalm, by Bishop Horne, and some account 
of the great plague of the Mth century. New 
York: Daniel Appleton, 1832. pp. 120. 


This is one of the numerous publications 
which the prevalence of the cholera in this 
country has called forth. It has the quaint- 
ness and good sense of the old writers, and an 
earnestness of pious feeling, such as the 





judgments of God are wont to produce in 
the hearts of his servants. 








* We observe that no notice is taken of two eX- 
cellent men who lived in Springfield, Ms. Hon. 
George Bliss, and Hon. John Hooker. There are 
also «a few typographical errors. President Moore 
is said to have died, June 35, 1823. In addition to 
the sermons, meutioned as having been published by 
President Moore, should be added an ordination sét- 
mon published in 1823, entitled, ‘ Ministers, steW- 





are highly gratified with the judgment, ac- 


ards of the mysteries of the gospel. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—GREAT BRITAIN. 


SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Great Britain. 


Tue Oriental Translation Fund Society held 
its anniversary in London, on the 23d of June. 


Sir Gore Ouseley, chairman. The Duke of 


Wellington and other distinguished persons were 
present. The following works were announced 
as having been published by the Society within 
the year: 1. “Sha-Nameh,” of Firdausi, an 
epic poem describing the history of Persia from 
ancient times, founded on documents discovered 
inthe Pahlavi language, translated by James 
Atkinson, Esq. 2. The first volume of the Siyar- 
al-Mutakherin,”’ 
the Mogul power in India, newly translated by 


Col. Briggs. 3. and 4. Geographical works of | 


“Sadik Isfahani,” containing the latitude and 
longitude of a great number of places, and the 
pronunciation of many ancient towns. 5. “ Crit- 
ical Essay,’’ on several oriental works, trauslated 
and edited by Sir William Ouseley. 6. Hoi 
Lam Ki, a Chinese drama translated by M., 
Stanislas Julien, of Paris. 7. “San Kortison 
ran to sets,” a Japanese work describing Corea, 
Lieu-Chieu, and Jesso, translated by Klaproth. 
8. The first volume of the Annals of Narina, 
translated by Charles Frazer, a chronicle of the 
Turkish empire from 1591 to 1659. 9. Memoirs 
of the emperor Humeiyan, translated by Major 
Stewart. 10. Raghu Vansa, a Sanscrit poem, 
In four years, the Oriental Translation Fund 
have published 30 works. Intelligence was 
communicated to the meeting, of the formation 
of a literary Society by the American Mission- 
aries in Ceylon, for mutual assistance in study- 
ing ‘Tamul. They are about undertaking the 
translation of several works from T'amul. A 
vote of thanks to the American Mission, propos- 
ed by Sir Alexander Johnstone, and seconded 
by Sir William Ouseley, was carried unanimous- 
ly. Sir Alexander, who was formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, said that he wished “ to bring 
to the notice of the meeting the great and impor- 
tant exertions of these Missionaries in diffusing 
information among the natives of Ceylon and 
the Southern peninsula of India.” Mr. A. Vail, 
American Charge d’Affaires, expressed his ac- 
knowledgments for the honor done his nation, 
and the Missionaries at Ceylon, by the motion. 
—Rev. E. B. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, has translated Rabbi Tanchum’s 
Arabic commentary on the Old Testament.—— 


a history of the latter period of 








Rev. T. Jarrett, of Cambridge, has translated a 
history of the Samaritans by Abel Fath. 
The first book of the “ Sarhita,” or collection 
of hymns of the Rig-Veda, one of the most an- 





cient works in Sauscrit, has been translated by 
Dr. Rosen.——An interesting correspondence 
has lately taken place between Sir Charles 
Grant, president of the Board of Control, one of 
the privy counsellors of Great Britain, and the 
East India Company, on the subject of admit- 
ting the natives of India to serve as jurors and 
justices in the British courts in India. ‘They 
have for some time served in this capacity in the 
native courts. ‘The East India Company were 
unwilling to consent to the measure, on the 
grounds that the government in India had not 
been consulted; that it would present the Euro- 
peaus in a humiliating posture in the view of the 
natives ; that the East Indians had not sufficient 
firmness of character to serve as jurors, &c, 
To these allegations, Sir Charles Grant replied, 
that the British character was depending on the 
strength of the government, the power of armies 
and navies, not on the appearance which indi- 
viduals might make; that the natives had al- 
ready in their office of constables seen Europeans 
in degrading attitudes ; that the proper way to 
give the natives a character for steadiness and 
firmness, was to assign to them oflices of trust 
and authority, &c. Sir Charles had determined 
to bring the subject before parliament without 
the consent of the East India Company The 
subject of rescinding the order of the Governor 





General of India, abolishing widow-burning, 
lately came before the privy council, on appeal 
from some of the natives of India. Dr, Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr. McDougall argu- 
ed the case for the East Indians. The attorney 
and solicitor generals, Sir James Scarlett, aud 
others, appeared in justification of the measure of 
abolition. The decree of the Governor General 
was affirmed—the King himself being present. 
The grounds of the decision were, that it was 
not prohibited as a religious act, but as a flagrant 
violation of the laws of nature ; that it was not 
commanded in the religious books of the natives, 
but simply allowed ; that many of the natives 
themselves were opposed to it, &c.——John 
Bigland, the historian, died at Finningly, near 
Doncaster, on the 22d of February, aged 82. 
For the first fifty years of his life, he was a 
school-master in an obscure situation. Before 
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his death, he had published 24 volumes, chiefly 
on historical subjects. Some of his works have 
been very useful——A rail road is proposed to 
be erected between London and Birmingham ; 
the distance is 1124 miles; the greatest incli- 
nation from a level in a mile, is 16 feet. It 
would be necessary to erect 10 tunnels, the 
longest one mile and a quarter in length, the 
shortest, 350 yards, The estimated expense is 
2,500,000 ; of which the cost for land would be 
£250,000. It would lessen the expense of the 
transportation of goods more than one half. The 
rate of travelling would be 20 miles in an hour. 
Farmers, who live at the distance of 40 miles, 
can send butter and cheese to London on the 
same day in which they are made. The average 
number of passengers between London and Bir- 
mingham, by the week, is 1,116,——Charles 
Butler, the Roman Catholic barrister and histo- 


rian, author of the Reminiscences, of the Book of 


the Roman Catholic Church, &e. lately died in 
Four of the London theatres have 





England. 
been closed. All the others are attended with 
considerable loss, except two—Adelphi’s and 
Astley’s. Dr. Adam Clarke, who lately died 
of the malignant cholera, near London, was 
born at Magherafelt, about 30 miles from the 
city of Londonderry, Ireland, in the year, 1763. 
Ile was, in early life, apprenticed to a linen 
manufacturer. He entered on his work as a 
preacher, in 1782. Several circumstances com- 
bined to render him a preacher of the highest 
popularity amoug the Methodists. He had re- 
sided, for some time, at Eastcote, in the vicinity 
of London. Mr. Hume, M. P. is preparing 
statements respecting the Church Establishment 
of England, to be submitted, as is supposed, to 
the next parliament. A writer in some late 
numbers of the Christian Observer, is urging the 








importance of Church Reform in several respects. 
Among the evils, which require attention, are 
the non-residence of some of the clergymen ; the 
eagerness with which bishoprics are sought ; 
frequent changes in the bench, owing to the 
wealth of some of the bishopries and the poverty 
of others ;—the existence of deans and chapters, 
who are considered very much as instruments in 
the hands of ministers of state to advance _poli- 
tical purposes. as payment for parliamentary 
support, or a provision for the younger children 
of the peerage. At the preseut time, four dean- 
eries, Worcester, Durham, Canterbury, and 
Wells, being connected with bishoprics, are held 
out to the church as so many sinecures. The 
Hebrew and Chaldee lexicon of the late Prof. 





Simonis, translated by the Rev. ©. Seager, has 
been published ——The London Hibernian So- 
elety, since its formation, has imparted a Bible 
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education to about 450,000 of the poor of Ire- 
land, and has circulated 273,000 copies of the 
Bible and Testament. The number of Roman 
Catholics in the schools of the Society, amount 
to 36.000. The whole number of schools con- 
nected with the Sunday School Society, is 2,611, 
the whole number of scholars, 202,153, of gratu- 
itous teachers, 18,646. Mr. John Robert 
Morrison, son of Dr, Morrison, has lately trans- 
mitted some valuable presents to the Asiatic 
Society. ——A quarto Turkish Grammar, by A, 
L. Davieds, has lately been published in Lon- 
don. Elliott Cresson, Esq. the distinguished 
agent ef the American Colonization Society, 
continues to meet with encouraging success in his 
agency in England. Harriet Martineau, a pop- 
ular writer on Political Economy, received Mr, 
Cresson with great cordiality, promised to write 
an article, respecting the colony, for Tait’s Mag- 
azine, and to devote one volume of her series of 
books to Liberia. ‘The venerable bishop of 
Norwich, now 8&8 years old, rendered him his 








cordial co-operation. 


Prance. 


M. Abel Rémusat, who lately died in Paris, 
was born in that city in 1778, and was early 
designed for the medical profession. At the age 
of 23, he had mastered the Chinese language. 
At the age of 25, he sustained a thesis on the 
medicine of the Chinese, and was admitted to 
the degree of M. D. He had pursued his re- 
searches to a great extent in the literature of the 
Eastern nations of Asia. His feelings were 
mild, and his disposition amiable. His death 
was hastened by grief for the loss of his mother, 
He has left a widow.—In 1829, there were con- 
nected with the British and Foreign School 
Society, in France, 804 schools. Since that 
period, 300 more had arisen. 170,000 copies 
of the Scriptures have been circulated in France, 
during the past year. M. Saint Martin, a 
distinguished orientalist, has recently died of the 
cholera, in Paris, He had thoroughly investi- 
gated the languages of Persia, and of the neigh- 
boring countries. He had published two vol- 
umes of “‘ Memoires sur’ l’Armenie.” He had 
planned an expedition for investigating the 
archeologie of the central regions of Asia.—— 
Dr. Schulz, lately deceased, was, for 10 years, 
editor of the Asiatic Journal. He published, 
under the patronage of the French government, 
the ancient history of Africa. ——The population 
of France has increased but 700,000 within the 
last seven years. In the five years preceding 
1827, the increase was 1,400,000. In the de- 
partment of the Seine, there has been an actual 
diminution since 1827. The present population 
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of the whole of France is 32,560,934. The 
work of M. Guizot, on the history of France, is 


to be distributed as a premium, by the Frenei | 
government, to such scholars in the public | 


schools as shall he entitled to a reward. The 
work is said to be distinguished for curious re- 
search and comprehensive views. 


Versa. 


A lithographic press has lately been estab- 
lished under very favorable auspices at Shiraz, 
in Persia. An elegant edition of the Koran is 


the first work to be printed.—In the mountains | 


of Sindschar, extending between Mosul and 
Merdin, on the Western banks of the Tigris, 
there are from 5,000 to 8,000 families of the 
Jesidis, living scattered in small villages, and in- 
dependent of the Turks. There are other vil- 
jages of them in the mountains of Curdistan. 
They are all regarded as arrant robbers, though 
they are represented as not being so cruel as the 
Curds, and better disposed towards Christians 
than towards Mohammedans. Two cases of 
Arabic New Testaments have been forwarded 
to them. 


Lndia. 


The East India Company are taking measures 
to open the navigation of the rivers Indus and 
Ganges. Four steamboats of cast iron are build- 
ing in England for this purpose. ‘They are cal- 
culated to sail seven miles an hour. As the 
current of the Ganges is three miles an hour, the 
steamboats will average four miles an hour in 
ascending the streams. ‘The distance from Cal- 
cutta to Furruckabad, on the Indus is 1,200 miles. 
—The Board of Education at Madras, have cir- 


culated an almanac among the native population, | 


to the value of £48.—Col. Mackenzie has col- 
lected manuscripts, books, and other matters, 
illustrating the history of the Hindoos, in the 
course of thirty-two years, for which he has been 
paid by the East India Company, £10,000.— 
Capt. Harkness has collected manuscripts and 
alphabets in 16 languages.—Sir Wilmot Horton, 


governor of Ceylon, has lately revived a literary | 


society, which was first formed by Col. Cole- 
brooke. He has also commenced a journal. He 
has established a regulation by which a native 
cannot be imprisoned more than three days be- 
fore he is brought to trial.—Five daily news- 
papers are published in Calcutta. Ten papers 
are published in India in the native languages.— 
The Reformer, a native newspaper, has lately 
published a series of articles in defence of the 
Christian religion.—100 copies of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, were latel y sent to India fromthe United 
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| States, and sold at an exorbitant price-—Some 
Hindoos have petitioned the Bombay govern- 
ment that no native might receive an appoint- 


who was not acquainted with the English lan- 
| guage.—Rev. John Wilson, Scottish missionary 
at Bombay, has lately had an interesting discus- 


sion with some learned native Parsees—a sect 

of Mohammedans. One of the uative disputants 
| denied the authenticity of the Boondihish, a work 
composed in Pehlvi, from some Zeud works, 700 
|B. C. A Parsee priest, who had translated the 
work into Gujerattee, replied. This discussion 
| is interesting, as showing that the Parsees are 
divided among themselves, touching their funda- 
mental works.—A person convicted of immolat- 
ing a human sacrifice, is about to be executed.— 
At a recent examination of the Hindoo college, 


at Calcutta, ten prizes were given to native 
scholars. —A journey over the Himmalaya moun- 


tains has lately been published by Capt. Thomas 
| Skinner.—A History of India, to the close of the 
administration of Mr. Hastings, compiled and 
translated into Bengalee, by the editor of the 
Durpun newspaper, Mr. Marshman, has lately 
issued from the Serampore press, in 2 octavo 
volumes, of 400 pages each.—Kaira, a town in 
the Bombay Presidency, has lately been nearly 
destroyed by fire. A fire at Maulmein, beyond 
| the Ganges, destroyed 300 huts.—A society for 
promoting the sciences and natural history, has 
been formed in the Mauritius. 


Gnited States. 


A book entitled the Autobiography of Self 
Taught Men, and Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Men, with an Appendix, by Hon. Daniel 
Davis, late Solicitor General of Massachusetts, 
is prepared for the press, and will soon be pub- 
lished.—An Historical tale of the Twelfih Cen- 
tury, in four cantos, upon the conquest of Ire- 
land by Henry II., is in the press of Carter & 
Hendee, Boston. The author is understood to 
_ be a member of Congress from Massachusetts.— 
| The Illinois Monthly Magazine is hereafter to 
| be issued from Cincinnati, Ohio, by Corey & 
Fairbank, under the title of the Western Maga- 
zine. It will continue to be edited by James 
| Hall, Esq. The price is to be three dollars per 
/annum. The project of a Quarterly Review is 
_abaudoned.—An Institution, called the Pennsyl- 

vania College, will go into operation at Gettys- 
| burg, Pa., on the 7th of the present month, It 
will be almost exclusively under the patronage 
of the Lutheran Church.—Peirce & Parker, 
Boston, have in press, an edition in royal octa- 
vo, of the English version of the Polyglot Bible. 
—The American Annals of Education will be 
published monthly instead of quarterly, after the 
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close of the present year. ‘The most important | from foreign reviews and magazines, under the 
articles in the Jast number, October, are an ad- | care of Andrews Norton and Charles Folsom, of 
dress on early education, by J. M. Keagy, M.D. | Cambridge, will be commenced _ in January, 
of Pennsylvania - an article on school discipline, 1833.—The Messrs. Harpers of New York, have 
by John Griscom, LL. D. of New York city; commenced a stereotype edition of the works of 
continuation of the view of the school at Hofwy! Maria Edgeworth.—Brown & Shattuck of 
in Switzerland; primary education in Spain, by Cambridge, will soon publish an edition of the 
Professor Pizarro ; study of our political institu- | works of Sir James Mackintosh.—The fifth vol. 
tions, by the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen of ume of the Library of Religious Knowledge, 
New Jersey ; report on the study of the ible, published by Crocker & Brewster, Boston, con- 
and a communication on emulation, by Mr. J. L. | taining the lives of several eminent missionaries, 
’arkhurst, in reply to one in the previous num- will soon be published.—A new Commentary of 
ber, by Mr. Emerson, of Wethersfield, Ct.—The | the Bible, containing selections from Heury, 
New York University is now in operation. Lee- | Scott, Doddridge, Gill, Lowth, and other com- 
tures are given in the Clinton Hall. Buildings | mentators, under the direction of the Rev. Drs. 
are about to be erected. The sum of $5,000 Jenks and Wisner of Boston, is in the press,— 
has been devoted to the procuring of an appara- | Richards & Tracy, of Windsor, Vt. are about 
tus. The following is the list of instructors. | to publish a volume of sermons upon infidelity, 
James M. Matthews, D. D. Chancellor and Pro- | by the late Rev. Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh. 
fessor of the Literature aud Antiquities of the Chauncey Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt. has 
Sacred Scriptures. Rey. Charles P. McIlvaine, | lately issued from the press, the lay-sermons of 
D. D. Professor of the Evidences of Revealed | Coleridge.—The eleventh volume of the Ameri- 
Religion. Rev. Henry P. Vappan, of Intellee- can Encyclopedia is published. ‘The work will 
tual and Moral Philosophy and Belles Lettres. | probably be completed in thirteen volumes.—A 
Henry Vethake, of Mathematics and Astronomy. | very interesting address, principally on the sub- 
D. B. Douglas, of Natural Philosophy, Archi- ject of African Colonization, by Prof. Silliman 

tecture, and Civil Engineering. Jolin Torrey, | of Yale College, was published in the August 

M. D. of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany. | number of the African Repository, The remedy 
S. F. B. Morse, of Sculpture and Painting. | for the evils of slavery in our country, Professor 

Edward Robinson, D. D. of Greek and Oriental | Silliman thinks to be, 1. emancipation, united 

Languages and Literature. Rev.George Bush, ‘with colonization. 2. improvement of the Afri- 

adjunct of the Hebrew Language and Litera- | cans in character, by education, and by provid- 

ture. Rev. John Mulligan, of the Greek Lan- | ing proper employmeuts and means of gaining 

guage and Literature. Rev. William Ernen- | subsistence. 


peutsch, of the German Language and Litera- 
ture. Michael Cabrera de Nevares, of the 


Africa. 


German Language and Literature. Lorenzo 


. DD: *onte ali sanpouave j Jiters @ —_— . P = ‘ 
L. Da. Ponte, It uli in Language and I iterature. | Perfect religious toleration is now enjoyed in 
Charles Parmentier, French Language and Lit- | 

| 


the large island, Madagascar. The political 

commotions have ceased. A printing press is 
Geography, and Chronology. Henry Vethake, | a ively engaged in the printing of the Scrip- 
lecturer in History. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. lec- ‘tures, ‘together with hymn books, catechisms, 
turer in Moral Philosophy. Francis Lieber, ' school books, and tracts, in Malagasse, for which 
‘there is a great demand. The population of 


ture. a > Mech: i "ts. » Parra j . _ 
vn and the Mechanic Arts. Dr. Porrey © | the island is estimated at 4,000,000, The num- 
Chemistry. Dr. McIlvaine on Sacred Antiqui- | 


erature. Henry Bostwick, instructor in History, 


lecturer on the History of Commerce, Agricul- 


: a ber of schools, in connection with the Wesleyan 

a we. 1 wend on Papen pen /mission, is about 60, and of scholars, 2,500.— 
Rev. 1.8. Spencer, of Brooklyn, N.Y. is cho- | The philanthropic Hannah Kilham, died on the 
31st of March, on her passage from the Liberian 
colony, near the Plantain Islands. She had 
strongly excited public sympathy in England, in 
favor of the African race.—It is contemplated 
by the Colonial government at Liberia, to estab- 
lish two schools for native children, at the new 
locations at Grand Bassa and Cape Mount.— 
The expedition, under the direction of the Lan- 
ders, has sailed for the African coast. 


sen President of Hamilton College in place of 
Dr. Davis, resigned.—The late Hon. William 
H. Maynard, of Utica, left a bequest of | 
$20,000 to found a Professorship of Law in Ham- | 
iiton College.—An elementary work on Arithme- | 
tic, has been published by Miss Catharine E. 
Beecher, late of Hartford, Ct —A new work on 
Arithmetic, prepared by Mr. S. R. Hall, is in | 
the press of Messrs. Flagg & Gould, Andover. 


oN 
~—A Quarterly Review, consisting of selectious 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

THE first session of the 22d Congress ciosed about the middle of July. It is grati- 
fying to the true patriot, to observe the solemn recognition of a divine Providence, which 
was repeatedly made in Congress, in the discussion respecting the appointment of a day 
of fasting and prayer, on account of the ravages of the cholera. Though the motion for 
the appointment of such a day failed, partly from its supposed political bearings, and 
partly from the late day of the session in which it was brought forward, yet many of the 
most respected members of both branches of the legislature, gave to the measure their 
warm support. From this and other facts which have occurred, we are, perhaps, war- 
ranted in believing that the outward respect for the institutions of religion, in our public 





men, is not diminishing. A day of prayer in reference to the cholera, has been observ- 
ed by designation of the civil authorities, in their jurisdictions respectively, of the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and in the cities of New York, Washington, and others. We rejoice to say that 
the pestilence is now nearly ceased, except in some portions of the southern country. 
{bout 4,600 have died of the disease in the city of New York. This severe visitation of 
Heaven has been mingled with mercy. It has revived and strengthened in the minds of 
many worldly men, the impression that there is a superintending Providence, which is 
friendly to virtue, and inimical to sin. Considerable impulse has been given to the 
cause of temperance by the fearful ravages, which the cholera has made among the 
victims of vice. Probably three fourths who have fallen, might have escaped, if they 
had been habitually temperate. The CONNECTION between vice and misery was never 
more impressively exhibited. No recent measures have been adopted in this country 
to promote the observance of the Christian Sabbath. Some lamentable instances of the 





violation of this sacred day occurred at Washington, during the last session of Congress. 


Public attention is more and more drawn to the importance of measures tending to 





the ultimate emancipation and education of the African race in our country, and on the 
shores of Africa. A benevolent individual has recently given 82,000 to found a High 
School in connection with the Liberian Colony. The last number of the American 
Quarterly Review contains an article, written with considerable plausibility, adverse to 
the emancipation and colonization of the Africans. It will, doubtless, elicit what is 
eminently to be desired, discussion. Mr. Gaston, a venerable citizen of North Carolina, 
and formerly a distinguished member of Congress, has unequivocally pronounced the 
condemnation of the slave system, and urged upon public attention the importance of 
speedy attention to the subject. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, whose opinions are 
always entitled to great respect, has published at length, in a late number of the African 
The elections of the 





Repository, his views of the condition of our colored population. 
officers of the state and general governments, is now an absorbing object of attention. 
Three candidates are before the nation for the Presidency: Hon. William Wirt, formerly 
Attorney General of the United States, nominated by the Antimasons; Hon. Henry Clay, 
formerly Secretary of State, nominated by the National Republicans; and the present 
incumbent, Gen. Jackson. In some parts of the country, there has been a union of the 
lriends of Mr. Clay and Mr. Wirt. Amidst the heats of party feeling, and whatever may 
he the result of the election, the Christian voter will do well to remember ;—1. That he 
isas much bound to perform fully and conscientiously his political as his other duties. 
“. That in order to secure the blessings of a good government permanently, the great 
majority of the people must be brought under the dominion of knowledge and of sound 
religious principles. An intelligent and conscientious representative, sent out from a 
vicious and ignorant population, is an anomaly rarely seen. 3. All private feelings and 
local interests are to be counted as nothing, in comparison with the maintenance of public 
justice, and international rights. The United States are bound to set an unequivocal ex- 
ample on these points before all other nations. Let every voter see that he does his duty 
in regard to these things, 

























— QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


KITTREDGE, ord. evang. Cong. Robbinston, 


July 10, Isde. 
SMITH, inst. pastor, Cong. Newfield, Me. July IL. 


HOSEA 
Muine, 
DAVID P 


CEPHAS HM. KENT, inst. pastor, Cong. ane. Me. 
om A 2 

GEOR . BECKWITH, inst. pastor, Cong. Portland, Me. 
Aug, ey 


JON A THAN L. HALE, inst. pastor, Cong. Windham, Me. 


m. t2 
woos R “PARKER, ord, pastor, Cong. Castine, Me. Se 


Portland, Me. Sept. 27. 
Weare, New H unyr 


} 3 MAGINNIS, 
NATHAN CHAPMAN, ord. pastor, Bap. 
July 4, Is32. 

PUTNAM, 


ord. pastor, Bap. 


shire, 
RUFUS A. 

Aug. 29. 

J. K. CONVERSE, 
Aug. 9, 1832. 

NATHAN BROWN, ord, miss. Bap. 


JAMES BARNAB ee 
Julv 5,1 

CALEB Bb. 
July U1. 

SAMUEL PARKER, inst. 


inst. pastor, Cong. Chichester, N. H. 


ord. pastor, Cong. Burlington, Vermont, 


Rutland, Vt. Aug. 15. 


inst. pastor, Bap. Lowell, Massachusetts, 


Th K AC Y, inst. pastor, ¢ ; ig. North Adams, Mass. 


pastor, Cong. Middlefield, Mass. 


July Wt. 
APPLETON BELKNAP, ord. pastor, Bap. Holden, Maas. 


July 13 
THOMAS rT. 


RICHMOND, ord. pastor, Cong. Dartmouth, 
Mass. July 17 
J Stall M. "BARTL ETT, ord. deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. 
uly 27. 
soa iE: I. McBURNEY, ord. deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. 
SAM ' L B. BABCOCK, ord. deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. 
Ju 
JAC OB PE ARSON, ord, deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. July 7. 
ALANSON BRIGH AM, ord. tor west, Unit. Boston, Mass. 
July a) 


JOUINSON, ord. for west, Unit. 
CHARLES &. FOR TER, ord. past 
>, 


Boston, Mass. July 29. 


wr, Cong. Gloucester harbor, 


Muss. An 
JOUN DALE, ord. pastor, Meth. Boston, Mass. Aug. 2. 
SAMUEL We CUZZENS, ord, pastor, Cong, Marblehead, 
Muss. Aug. 5. 
JOUN HOLROYD, inst. ] stor, Bap. Danvers, Mass. Aug. &, 
WILLIAM TYLER, inst. pastor, Cong. South Hadi ey, Mass. 


Auer. 10. 
FRANCIS HORTON, inst. 
Mass. Aug. 15 
WASHINGTON MUNGER, ord. pastor, Bap. Holland, Mass. 


pastor, Cong, 


West Bri wkfield, 


pepe. 5 
AMOS A PUELPS, inst. pastor, Cone. Boston, Mass. Sept. 13, 
BENJAMIN W. PARKER, ord. pastor, Con. Readin r, Muss. 


Sept. 13. 
WINTHROP 
Sept. 18, 
HUBBARD WINSLOW, 
Sept. 26, 
STEPIEN P. HILL, ord. pastor, dap. Haverhill, Mass. Oct. 2. 
LUTHER CR \W FORD, ord. Bip. Providence, Rhode Island 
Oct. J, 1532 
JOHNS. W are *1.E, 
necticut, June 4, Is. 


MORSE, inst. pastor, Bap. Templeton, Mass. 


inst. pastor, Cong. Boston, Mass. 


evang. Cong, South Killing! 


y, Con- 


EDWIN HAL nate past tor, Ce ng. Norwalk, June 14. 
HUGH SMITH, | stitute.| rector, Epis. Mart ac July 8. 
ROB ~~ te oA. MALLAM, ord. deacon, Epis. Martiord, Ct. 


2. 


WII. 1 tin HW. WAT, TER, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 


WILLIAM BP. CURTIS, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartturd, Ct 
Aur, 2 

Ww Vr: I. — BUSHNELL, ord. pastor, Con x. North Killinely, 

cHat Ne Y G, LEE, inst. pastor, Cong. East Win lsor, Ct 


Aue. 
HENRY GlFEASON, inst. pastor, Cong. Durham, Ct. 


HORACE WooODRULE, inst. pastor, Cong. Orange, Ct. aug. 

>) 
FREDORICK W.CUAPMAN, ord. pastor, Cong. Stratford 
yr. Stratford, 


- ’ aie 


Ct. Sept. 5, 
WILLIAM P. CURTIS, deacon, ord. priest. Epis 
Ct. Sept. 25. 


THOMAS J. DAVIS, ee 
—— R. BOYD, inst. 
832 


» Hartford, 
is. Salem Bridge, 
to Bas Wate, New Yor 


17 
SAMU Et DUXBLU RY, 


Sept. 


a, Pres. 


New York, N.Y. 


ARCHIB ti D FLEMING, inst. pastor, Pres. White Hall, N. 
Y. Se pt. 6. ‘ 
ALFRED BE. CAMPBELL, ord. pastor, Pres. Ithaca, N. ¥ 

Sept. 3. Asia ; 
JOHN PEW — 258, ord. pastor, Bap. Mount Pleasant, N. Y. 
Sept. Is : 


JOHN DIELL, ord. miss. Pres. New York, N. Y. Sept. 19. 
— BUI.L, inst. pastor, Pres. Middlebury, N. PY. 


Sept. 





QUARTERLY LIST OF ORDINATIONS 


AND DEATHS, 


[ Noy, 


THOMAS Bb ROWN, ord, pastor, Bap. Lower Merion P 
sylvania, 1832 : 

J. C. KEENY, ord. pastor, Bap. Columbia, South Carolina, 
1532. 

JOHN FORREST, ord. pastor, Pres. Charleston, S. C, 

HILLAND W. MIDDLETON, ord. evang 
Alabama, June 23, 1532. 

HENRY COWLES, 
Aug. 29, 1832. 


Whole number in the above list, 60. 


eno- 


- Bap. Tuscaloosgy 


inst. pastor, Cong. Austinburg, Ohio 
’ 





SUMMARY. 


Ordinations . . e « « 3 STATES. 


Installations 2. 2. 6 6 « 22 


Institutions . « «© «© « | 
— Maine .. : 7 
Total . . « « © « « & New Hampshire . . ° 2 
wom 2a ce et et 8 
OFFICES. Massachusetts . . . , 
Rhode Island. 2... ] 
Pastors. « « © « « « 4 Comnectiong ...4..8 
Evangelista . . © « e 3 New York. ° cua = 
Priests . « « © © « «© & Pennsylvania. . yey 
Deacons ...e«- + ¢ South Carolina .... 2 
Dele. +o « « « @ © eee 2 © a a 1 
ONO « 0 « «© « 3 GMs « © + @ % ere 
N t specific oS és & 68 2 on 
am TOM «se se nseea eo 


Teel «sc et ces o @ 


Methodist. . . . « Not specified . ; 


DATES 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational .« .« SS TE 2 tt i ce SS 
Presbyterian . © « «© « @ uly 5 ae cis tae ca 
Suptist . 2 2 0 oe ew 14 August. . ... 19 
Epweopal . . . . « » 10 September. . - 16 
Wea «© «© ec e+ es 2 October sé « SE 

1 

60 


4 
Total 5 ta 


ee. ow & See we ® 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology, 


and 
Missionaries. 


HENRY BIGELOW, et. 55, Cong. 
Id32, 

AARON LELAND, Baptist, Chester, Vt. 

THOMAS BARRETT, 
7, 1832 

GEORGE L. HINTON, Epis. New York, N. Y. 

JOHN CROES, D.D. at. 70, 
Jersey, July 31, 1832, 

JESSE S. ARMISTEAD, 
29, 1532, 

JOUN A. DAVIDSON, et. 28, Bap. Campbell co. Va. Aug. l4 

JALDEZ MUNSELL, et. 60, Norfolk, Va. 


HENRY B. HOWARD, et. 60, Topsail Sound, North Carolina. 


Middletown, Vermont, 


Juptist, Thompson, Connecticut, Aug. 


Epis. New Brunswick, New 


Pres. Buckingham, Virginia, June 


S. R. TOWNSEND, near Milledgeville, Georgia. 


Whole number in the above list, 10. 











SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
From 20to30 . . . . . 1 Vermont. «. e -~ -% 
30t040 . . . . . O Connecticut. . . i 
40w 50. eo « © Meow Wark « « 1 
50 tw 60 , - - 1 New Jersey . ° ° ! 
60 to 70 , - « 2 Virginia ° . -- 
701080... . . 1 NorthCarolina .- ++! 
Not specified . . . . . 5 Gedrgia . . - + 2? 
eres .. lit 
Sura of all the ages s; pecified 273 
Average j « . 541-2 
DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS, 
Convrecational ‘ 1 
Presbyterian e « « 1 1832. June .. -~ : : 
ae . es 2 se ee July a 
Episcopal ..,. 2 August be P 
Not specified . . . 3 Not specified asian 
7 «ww si ct os se OO ss ” 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THE Quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, Oct. 
10th. Appropriations 
young men in the various institutions nam- 
ed, as follows: 


were granted to 


Former New 
Benefic. Benefic. Total. Amo. appro. 





5 Theol. Sem. 47 4 Ol 936 
10 Colleges, 187 16 203 $3,684 
29 Academies, 56 9 65 816 
44 Institutions, 290 29 319 5,436 

Privy. Instruction, 0 1 1 12 








290 30 320 $5,448 


Theological Seminaries. 


Beneficiaries. Dolla. 

Bangor, 4 72 

Andover, 40 738 

Newton, 1 18 

Yale, 5 90 

Auburn, 1 18 

5 Sem. 51 936 

Colleges. 

Beneficiaries. Dolls. 
Bowdoin, 8 144 
Waterville, 4 72 
Dartmouth, 26 468 
Middlebury, 31 558 
Un. of Vermont, 4 72 
Amherst, 52 954 
Williams, 28 516 
Brown University, 1 18 
Yale, 43 774 
Illinois, 6 108 
10 Colleges, 203 3,684 


it. 


Academies and Schools. 


Hopkinton, 1 12 
Kimball Union, 1 12 
Pinkerton, 1 12 
Gilmanton, 1 12 
Bennington, 3 48 
Shoreham, 2 24 
Randolph, 1 12 
Hinesburgh, 1 12 
St. Albans, 1 12 
Phillips, (Andover,) 16 204 
Amherst, 3 36 
Monson, 11 132 
Lenox, 2 24 
Fellenberg, 1 24 
Westfield, 1 12 
Lynn, 7 12 
N. Bedford, High Sc. 1 12 
Manchester, 1 12 
Hopkins, a 24 
Berkshire Gymn. 1 12 
Westminster, 1 12 
Williamstown, 1 12 
Kingston, 1 12 
Yale Preparatory, 2 24 
Ellington H. School, 1 12 
Illinois Preparatory, 4 48 
29 Acad. and Schools, 65 816 
Hartford, Priv. Inst. 1 12 
66 §28 


A communication from the Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D. D., in which he resigns his 
office as Director, was read. Whereupon, 
it was 

Voted, That his resignation be accepted, 
and that the thanks of this Board be given 
to Dr. Woods, for the faithful and valuable 
services he has rendered it, during the 
fourteen years he has filled the office of Di- 
rectgr. 


The Rev. Samuel Gile of Milton, was 
then unanimously chosen a Director in the 





Beneficiaries. Dolls. 
Farmington, 1 12 
Wiscassett, 1 12 
North Bridgton, 1 12 


VOL, V. 


place of Dr. Woods. 
21 
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The following communication was read. 


Miss. Rooms, Boston, Sept. 10, 1832. 
To the Sec. of the Am. Ed. Soc. 
DEAR SiR, 

I have just completed my preparatory 
studies for the gospel ministry ;—have ot- 
fered my services to the A. B, Cc. F. M.. 
and expect to set sail for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands some time in the month of October 
next. 

Having been one of your beneficiaries, 
and possessing no means for liquidating my 


notes in your possession, [ am under the | 
; | our country, and see its wide spread moral 


necessity of asking the same favor which 
you have granted others, under similar cir- 
cumstances, viz:—that you would cancel 
these notes, or at least, that you would not 
demand their value, while I remain on 
missionary ground. 

Yours truly, 


Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 
and directed to furnish Mr. with a 
certificate, stating that so long as he con- 





tinues in the service of Christ, among the 
heathen, his obligations to the Society shall 
not be considered as binding. 


Rev. James D. Farnsworth, late of Or- 
ford, N. 


Agent of the Society. 


II. was appointed a temporary 
From Mr. Farns- 
worth’s acquaintance with the benevolent 
enterprizes of the present day, and his ex- 
perience in them, it is hoped his agency 
will be useful and successful. Mr. Farns- 
worth will labor for the present, in the 
State of Massachusetts. 


—_<—j-— 


Report or Rev. Winu1aAm L. MATHER 


>] 
Secretary of the North Vivestern Branch. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Most of my time, for the last three 
months, has been spent in the northern 
counties of Vermont. The state of things 
in these counties, so far as ability to aid 
objects of benevolence is concerned, is 
very different from what it is in some of the 
more southern counties. They are most of 
them new. The inhabitants are principally 
farmers, with farms in a state of but very 
partial cultivation, and money, of course, ex- 
ceedingly scarce, particularly during the sea- 
son of the yearin which I visited them. Tam 
happy tosay, however, that the object of my 
agency was generally received with interest, 
and in some instances, at least, a readiness 
has been shown to do according to the ability 
which God giveth. The Education Society 


is evidently exciting a deeper interest, and 


MR. MATHER’S REPORT. 














[ Noy. 


it is beginning to be seen by the community 
in its true light. They perceive, in the 
fact that this Society has already put into 
the ministry, a number equal to about one 
sixth of the whole number of Presbyterian 
and Congregational tiinisters in the United 
States, and yet, that the increase alone of 
the population is but very partially supplied, 
in this way, conclusive evidence, that if the 
increase of the people merely is ever to be 
supplied, it must be by putting into the 
ninistry, those young men who are unable 
to educate themselves; and I see not how 
it is possible for any one who will look over 


desolation, to come to a different conclusion. 
To the mind of the intelligent man who 
loves his country and the cause of Christ, 
who looks at the facts connected with this 
Society, | mean the actual destitution of 
evangelical ministers of the gospel in this 
land, and especially in that portion of it, 
which is soon to give law to this whole na- 
tion, to his mind this only alternative is 
presented ;—eitker, prospectively, to aban- 
don this our beloved country, to hopeless 
destitution, | add to hopeless destruction 
also, or to make some greater effort to bring 
men into the ministry faster than they 
would otherwise enter. 

Some parts of the region which I have 
visited, furnish the best evidence of the ne- 
cessity of education societies, A large 
number of churches are destitute, and 
ministers cannot be found to supply them. 
It is true, in some portions of Vermont, 
that “the harvest is truly plenteous, but 
the laborers are few,” and while Christians 
‘pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
laborers into his harvest,” it is to be hoped, 
and to some extent certainly, I have found 
it to be true, that they remember that 
prayers alone will not furnish laborers for 
this glorious work. I commenced my |a- 
bors for the quarter now closing, in Orange 
county ; visited all the towns in the county, 
which it was thought expedient to visit, and 
subsequently, in the same manner, passed 
through Caledonia, Orleans, Washington and 
}ennington counties. The total amount ol 
subscriptions obtained in these counties, at 
the time, is 3601 04. The amount paid, 
will not fall much short of S600. As in 
former reports, I must refer to the Treasu- 
rer’s list of donations, for the particular 
sums given, 

Besides preaching and collecting funds 
for the immediate service of the Society, 
my time has been somewhat occupied 10 
the organization of county auxiliaries. 
have organized three of these, viz :—Or- 
leans, Caledonia and Essex, (one Society,) 
and Bennington counties. These Societies 
are auxiliary to the North Western Branch. 

I hope and trust, Sir, from the results of 
the present quarter, and from the genera 
organization of the State into county socie- 
ties, and the appointment of local agents 12 
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nearly all the towns, and especially from an 
evidently increasing interest in the cause, 
that Vermont will henceforth raise funds 
sutlicient to enable her to educate her own 
beneticiaries. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE NoRTH WEsT- 
ERN BRANCH. 


Tus Branch held its Annual Meeting at 
Middlebury, on Tuesday, the 11th of Sept. 
The Report of the Directors was read by 
President Bates, the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who prepared it. The 
meeting was then addressed by Rev. Messrs. 
Child, of Pittsford, Vermont; Hay, of New- 
ark, New Jersey ; Patton, of New York, and 
Cogswell, of Boston. The officers of the 
Society, are Hon. Richard Skinner, Presi- 
dent; Rev. William L. Mather, Secretary, 
and George W. Root, Esq. Treasurer. 
While Mr. Mather is to take special charge 
of the North Western Branch, he will labor 
a portion of his time in other parts of New 


~ 


England. He has labored faithfully, accept- 
ably, and successfully, and will in future be 
considered a more permanent agent. An 
extract from Dr. Bates’s Report follows. 


While, therefore, the Executive Commit- 
tee and Directors of this Branch are obliged 
to refer to the annual reports of the Parent 
Society, for an account of facts and plans of 
operation, as well as for a knowledge of the 
state and prospects of the education cause ; 
they embrace the opportunity presented at 
this annual meeting, to urge upon their 
Christian friends and associates, and upon 
the ministers and churches of the State gen- 
erally, the claims of this Society to their at- 
tention, prayers and patronage. 

Having this end in view, we begin with 
the obvious and often repeated remark, 
that, among the benevolent societies of the 
day, this has never yet, in this State espe- 
cially, received a degree of attention and 
patronage, proportionate to its importance 
and its bearing on the great object of all 
benevolent enterprize. Comparatively few, 
even among professed Christians, have con- 
tributed to its funds; and fewer still have 
become regular members and permanent 
subscribers ; so as to make an annual offer- 
ing, to swell its resources and extend its 
salutary influences. During the twelve 
years, which have elapsed since this Branch 
Society was organized, the monies received 
into the treasury have, in no one year, 
much exceeded $1,300; and one year, the 
sum fell below %400.—Very little has yet 
been done for the object, by way of bequest. 
It is known, indeed, that provision has been 


| ° ° 
| been in part or wholly paid. 
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made in the Wills of a few benevolent per- 
sons, for this purpose; and two or three 
legacies, named in a previous report, have 
But much 
more, we think, would be given in this 
way, if the object of the Society could be so 
presented and kept before the public mind, 
as to exhibit to all, its genuine character, 
and show them its real importance ;—as to 
attract and fix the attention, even on their 
dying beds, of those who have property to 
leave behind; and who wish so to dispose 
of it, that, when they are gone, it may do 
good, and promote the cause of their Re- 
deemer, rather than become the means of 
advancing the cause of error and wicked- 
ness in the world—who desire to cast, of 
their abundance, into the treasury of the 
Lord, rather than bequeath all their sub- 
stance to the servants of Satan and the de- 
voted subjects of his kingdom. Nor, if this 
were the case—if sufficient efforts were 
made to give prominence to the object, do 
we believe, that it would long be said with 


‘truth, as it may now be said, that from some 


towns in the State, the Society has yet re- 


‘ceived nothing—that what little has been 





done for the cause, has been done princi- 
pally by three or four counties; and by a 
few towns in those counties ; and by a very 
small number of individuals in those towns, 
We ask, then, why is it so ?—We ask again, 
shall it be so any longer ? 

Why is it so? Surely it will not be 
pretended, that the object is inferior to 
others, in point of urgency. It has long 
been known, that there is, in our country, a 
great deficiency of well educated ministers, 
to supply destitute churches and meet the 
demands of our missionary societies. It is 
known, too, that this deficiency has been 
continually, and till within a short period, 
rapidly increasing. And even now, not- 
withstanding all the efforts which have 
been made within a few years past, to 
bring forward laborers into the vineyard of 
the Lord, the field of their labor is extending 
more rapidly, than the number of laborers is 
increasing. The demand for their services 
is greater, and the call for their “ help” 
louder and more importunate than ever. 
Why is it so weak? Why is it, that more 
is not done—that greater efforts are not 
made—that all the friends of the Redeemer 
do not give their countenance and support 
to the education cause? We answer again ; 
it will not be said, that the systems of opera- 
tions, adopted, is inefficient; or, that the 
tendency of the efforts already made is 
questionable. Even this Branch Society, 
while its operations were carried on inde- 
pendently, limited as they were by the 
limited means it possessed, still afforded as- 
sistance to more than fifty young men, 
many of whom are now in the ministry ; 
and most of whom could not have obtained 
an adequate education for the work, with- 
out this assistance. The American Educa- 
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tion Soctety, to which this Branch has now 
become directly auxiliary, as appears from 
the last annual report, has, during the short 
term of its existence, furnished aid to 1,426 
young men; of whom 26 have become 
Foreign Missionaries, and 460 are ordained 
Ministers or Licentiates, preaching as can- 
didates for settlement, or acting as Domestic 


those now under the patronage of the So- 


j 
Missionaries; while a large proportion of | objections against most societies. 
ciety, are far advanced in their preparatory | 

| 


course of study, and will soon be in the 
field gathering in * the harvest.” Now it 
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the societies, though obvious to the reflect. 
| ing mind, are nevertheless, not so imposing, 
and do not make so deep an impression op 
most minds, as some other benevolent ope- 
‘rations; and because the objections arising 
| from some occasional faults, or imperfections 
of a few of the beneficiaries of these soci- 
'eties, are more readily seen and felt, than 


The tirst of these causes is too obvious to 
need a labored illustration. While Bible 
Societies, for instance, are seen reachin 
forth their hands and thrusting that blessed 


will be seen, at once, that this number of | book into every cabin, and cottage, and log- 


laborers constitutes no small proportion of | house in the land; and sending it translated 


the thoroughly educated ministers in our 


into every Janguage, to other countries, and 


country, who have been brought upon the | even to the most distant islands of the sea;— 


stage, during the same short period of six- 
teen years. Besides, it may be safely af- 
firmed, that the indirect influence of Educa- | 
tion Societies, in increasing the number and | 
raising the qualifications of candidates for | 
the ministry, is not much less than their | 
direct effects, in securing the same object. 
Before these societies came into existence, 
the deficiency of ministers waz very imper- 
fectly known; and many whose hearts 
were inclining to the work of the ministry, 
knew not, that there was a_ call—especially 
an urgent call for ministerial labor. But 
now, through their annual reports, and pub- 
lic journals containing the ecclesiastical 
statistics of the country, and concentrating 
the previously scattered information on the 
subject, the deticiency of able ministers, 
with the increasing demand for their ser- 
vices, has been brought within the observa- 
tion of all, who wish to know the state and 
prospects of the church, and learn their own 
duty with respect to its advancement. Of 
course many pious young men, who are 
able to meet the expenses of a liberal eduea- 
tion, are induced in view of this deticiency 
and these calls, to go forward in preparation 
for the work of the ministry ; and many 
pious fathers and mothers, enlightened by 
the same means, and moved by the same 
consideration, are led to devote their Sam- 
uels and Timothies to the Lord, and to edu- 
cate them for him and the service of his 
temple; in plainer language, many not at all 
aided by the funds of the Education Socie- 
ties, are brought into the ministry by the 
indirect influence of these associations. If, 
then, the system of operations adopted by 
Education Societies, is an efticient and well- 
devised system, and, as far as the experi- 
ment has been made, has produced happy 
results—results which show that these so- 
cieties, if properly supported, are capable 
of meeting the demands of our destitute 
churches, and of supplying our rapidly in- 
creasing population with the stated ministry 
of the word; why, we ask again, why are 
they suffered to languish ? Why, espe- 
cially, is so little done in this State? We 
answer now positively ; because the influ- 





while Tract Societies are scattering their 
winged messengers of salvation on the four 
winds of heaven to the four corners of the 
earth ; while Missionary Societies are plac- 
ing their heralds, with the loud trumpet of 
the gospel in their hands, on the tops of the 


| mountains; or causing the Missionary An- 


gel to tly through the midst of heaven, hay- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach to them 
that dwell upon the earth, even to all na- 
tions, and kindred, and people, and tongues: 
While these imposing scenes are every where 
presented to the eye of Christian faith, and 
are thus urging the claims of these respec- 
tive associations upon the heart of Christian 
benevolence ; Education Societies are com- 
pelled to proceed in obscurity, leading their 
beneficiaries along silently and without dis- 
play, to the pulpit and the field of missions. 
And even when they are brought thither— 
when they reach the elevation of the pulpit 
and the missionary station, they lose the 
distinctive marks of beneficiaries, and are 
henceforth, not distinguishable from other 
ministers and missionaries of the cross. The 
way by which they were conducted thither 
is soon forgotten, and thus the cause of Ed- 
ucation Societies gains little credit, at least 
with the great body of the Christian com- 
munity, even for their most obvious and 
highly beneficial results. 

But though the happy influence of these 
Societies is not universally seen, and their 
operations very imposing; yet as we inti- 
mated before, there is another cause which 
operates more strongly to withhold from 
them genera! support, and thus retard their 
progress, The occasional misapplication of 
their funds, (to which all charitable funds 
are liable,) and the occasional imprudences 
and imperfections of some worthy benefici- 
aries, are peculiarly exposed to view, and 
exceedingly liable to be misrepresented and 
exaggerated. One false step of a young 
man under the patronage of an Education 
Society, may, for years, cut off the contri- 
butions of a whole town. And the careless, 
or unadvised admission of one unworthy ap- 
plicant to this sacred charity, may produce 
a lasting prejudice against the cause itself, 





ence exerted and the results produced by 
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stitution, where the misapplication is made, | unpopular, and especially the last, should 
but through the whole region of country, as | not be entirely removed—although there 


far as the direct influence of that Institution 


extends. 

These causes, it is feared, are not to be 
entirely overcome ; and yet, we hope they 
may, in a great measure, be counteracted. 
The first may be met by our ministers and 
the conductors of our religious journals. 
Ministers, we think, should at least once a 
year bring this subjeet, fully and distinctly 


publishing annual reports, and frequently 
inserting in their columns a short communi- 
cation or editorial article, exhibit the char- 


acter and show the importance of the object | 


—imay remove objections against it, and 
press its claims on the attention of the relig- 
jous community. 

Perhaps, too, those ministers, who have 


been beneficiaries, might aid in removing | 


this obstruction, and in giving celebrity and 
popularity to Education Societies, if they 


would preserve the distinctive marks of | 


beneficiaries, and often, and on all suitable 
occasions speak of the fact, and let it be 
known that it was by the grace of God, 
through the agency of these benevolent as- 
sociations, that they * are what they are !” 

The second cause may be greatly dimin- 
ished by increased caution in admitting 
beneficiaries, and increased watchfulness 
over them, when admitted. Those who re- 
commend young men for this charity, 
should, from personal acquaintance and care- 
ful observation, have the best evidence of 
their piety, prudence, and soundness of 
mind. They should never give their names, 
in a doubtful case. ‘Those who act on Ex- 
amining Committees, should remember, that 
the judicial maxim, “better acquit ten 
guilty persons than condemn one, who is 
innocent,” ought in this case to be reversed. 
It is indeed better for the cause of Educa- 
tion Societies, and therefore, ultimately for 
the cause of the Redeemer, that ten worthy 
applicants should be sent back to the plough 
and the workshop, than that one intriguing 
hypocrite or indolent dunce, should be seen 
squandering away the hard-earned and dear- 
bought charities, collected by benevolent 
associations. Perhaps, too, those who su- 
perintend the appropriations, and form the 
rules and regulations for admission to the 
use and benetit of Education funds, may yet 
find new checks, and place additional guards 
against their misapplication and perversion. 
They may require a longer time of study 
by way of probation, than has yet been en- 
joined. They may demand more maturity 
olage and Christian experience, than has 
hitherto been made requisite; and they may 
direct a more regular visitation and careful 
Supervision of the beneficiaries, than has 
yet been exercised. But although these 
causes, which have operated so powerfully 
‘o render Education Societies comparatively 


before their congregations ; and the editors | 
of religious papers, by collecting facts, and 


should continue to be an occasional mistake 
and misapplication of this ** sacred charity,” 
shall the benevolent enterprize on this ac- 
count, be suffered to languish? Shall we 
require * perfection here below,” and de- 
mand complete security against the possi- 
bility of mistake or perversion, before we 
will give our support to one of the best of 
causes—to a cause on which so much de- 
pends ? 

The cause of Education Societies, as we 
| have remarked before, has been too much 
neglected among us; and we have, we 
think, discovered why it has been so, and 
shown, that it ought not to have been so; 
; and now we ask again, in conclusion, shall 
| it be so any longer? Will not this highly 

favored State rise in her strength, perform 
‘her part of the work, and redeem her char- 
acter? We say this highly favored State ; 
for God in his merey has visited his people 
here; and caused them greatly to rejoice 
with the angels, who rejoice over repenting 
sinners. Among the multitudes, who have 
been called with an holy calling, during 
the recent revivals in the State, are many 
young men—unquestionably, many young 
men of talents and enterprize—and of course 
many, Who should be encouraged and 
aided, in obtaining an adequate education 
for the gospel ministry. God seems to have 
brought these children of his to the doors of 
our churches, and said: ‘* Take them, and 
educate them for me.”’ And shall we disre- 
gard this voice of Providence? Will not 
every good minister of Jesus Christ, and 
every worthy member of his church, which 
he hath purchased with his blood, regard 
the high behest; and by his prayers, his 
exhortations, his contributions, strive to pro- 
mote this blessed cause? Will we not all 
put our hand to the work; and while we 
labor diligently, pray earnestly to the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth 
many efficient laborers into his harvest? 





—-—— 


ANNIVERSARY OF Winpbsor CouNnTY 
EpucATION Sociery. 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at Wood- 
stock, on the 28th of August. The Rev. 
William Cogswell, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, being present, 
preached a sermon on the occasion. The 
officers of the Society, for the ensuing year, 
are Hon. Thomas Emerson, President ; 
Carlos Coolidge, Esq. Secretary; and Job 
Lyman, Esq. Treasurer. 

The following is a list of new Auxiliary 
Societies, formed within the last three 








months, by the instrumentality of the Sec- 
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retary of the Parent Society, and the Rev. 
Mr. Mather. 


Orange County Auxiliary, Vt. Simeon Short, Esq. 


President; Rev. Clark Perry, Secretary; and Samuel | 


Heseltine, Esq. Treasurer. 
Orleans County Auxiliary, Vt. Thomas Jameson, 


Esq. President; Rev. R. A. Watkins, Secretary ; and | 


Col. Joseph Wiggins, Treasurer. 

Caledonia and Essex County Auxiliary, Vt. Hon. 
LP. Dana, President; Rev. James Johnson, Secre 
tary; and Dea. Luther Clark, Treasurer. 


Washington County Auxiliary, Vt. Hon. Jedn- | 


than Loomis, President; Rev. Samuel Hopkins, Sec- 
retary; and Mr. C. W. Storrs, Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BRANCH. 


Tur Annual Meeting was held on Tues- 
day, the 4th of September. The meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Henry Wood, of 
Haverhill, Rev. Nathaniel 
Concord, and by the Secretary of the Pa- 
rent Society. 
for the present year, are as follows: Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D. D. President; Rev. Prof. 
Hadduck, Secretary ; and Hon. 


The Secretary being 


Samuel 
Morrill, Treasurer. 
detained from the meeting, by sickness in 
his family, no report was read for the year. 
An extract from Prof. Hadduck’s report of 
the year before, follows. 


It would be difficult to name an institu- 
tion whose early efforts have been in gen- 
eral more unexceptionable, and whose suc- 
cess has been more signal. An impression 
has however been made on some minds, 
and not altogether without reason, that the 
money expended by the Education Society 
has not been always most wisely applied ; 
that young men have in some instances, 
been taken up, who had better remained in 
their original spheres of life, men without 
talent, without enterprize, and sometimes of 
at best questionable piety. 

It should not surprise any man, that such 
has been the fact. The society may admit 
it without danger to its character. It re- 
sults naturally enough, though we trust not 
necessarily, from the circumstances of the 
case. The first advisers of a youth are, of 
course, his near relatives and intimate 
friends. The parent and other family con- 
nections take an interest in his advancement 
to higher scenes of usefulness, or it may be, 
of reputation and influence. The native 
discernment of the female mind is obscured 
in the fond mother, manly soundness of 
judgment forsakes the father. And neigh- 
bors are never wanting to extinguish even 
the feeble glimmerings of reason that sur- 
vive the effects of parental affection, and 


* Extracts from the addresses of the Rev. Messrs. 
Bouton and Wood, will appear in the next Quar- 
ferly Journal. 
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Jouton,* of | 


The officers of the Socicty, | 


[ Noy, 


| parental pride. The standards of intellee- 
tual and moral merit, are, it may be, jg 
}many pleces low ; and the candidate for the 
‘ministry appears great and good, because 
others immediately about him are no greater 
‘and no better. It need not be told, how 
easily the succeeding steps are sometimes 
taken. They follow as the night the day, 
|The pastor, and the selectmen of the town, 
'too frequently grant a certificate, as matter 
of course ; because they know nothing to 
‘the contrary of what is set forth by those 
| who ought to be the best acquainted with 
‘the candidate. They sometimes seem in- 
‘deed to take it for granted, that he is, of 
course, a young man of talents and of piety, 
whom they do not know to be without either. 
Thus the way is prepared for application to 
the proper authorities for the aid of the 
‘society. And if rigid principles of proceed- 
ing are not adopted by the preceptor of the 
academy, the officers of college, the exam. 
ining committee, and the board of directors, 
it would be made easy for a youth of incon- 
siderable talents, and little promise, to waste 
his time and nourish his vanity in the con- 
sumption of a fund, saved from the earnings 
of hardy industry and Christian economy. 

The Directors allude to instances of this 
kind with no feelings of satisfaction, with 
no willingness to complain ; but for the pur- 
pose of enforcing more effectually the only 
remedy of which the case admits. The 
source of this remedy is in those, whose 
neglect or thoughtlessness, or facility of 
being influenced, occasions the evil. 

It is hardly to be expected that parents 
and friends will ever, in general, be able 
to appreciate the talents aud prospects of the 
young. It may be expected, that neigh- 
bors, especially Christian neighbors and men 
of intelligence, professional men and public 
officers, above all, instructors in our schools, 
academies, and colleges, will weigh the re- 
sponsibility of recommending youth to our 
patronage, and will resolve to be satisfied, by 
proof, of what they set forth in their testl- 
monials. They owe it as a sacred duty to 
the society, to the churches, and to the 
community. The officers of the society 
itself, are bound by peculiar considerations 
to a cautious, and scrupulous regard to the 
rules prescribed to them. They violate 
most solemn obligations by any remissness, 
or partiality, or disregard of the constitution 
under which they act. ; 

Increased caution in the recommendation 
of candidates and in the appropriation o 
funds is rendered doubly important by the 
increase number of applicants, occasione: 
by the late remarkable revivals of religion 
in the State. Selection becomes indisped- 
sable ; the responsibility of those, on whom 
this selection depends is, of course, apparent. 
It is at all times wrong to devote such funds 
to the support of ill-qualified persons ; to do 
so, when so doing necessarily brings te 
proach on the society, or excludes much 
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worthier candidates, were neglect and abuse 
of authority quite unpardonable. 
The Directors, therefore, take the liberty 


to express the hope, that the Board about to | 


succeed them in this trust, the examining 
committee, the teachers in our institutions, 
our professional and public men, and, ip 
short, all, who may have occasion to act 
with reference to the appropriation of this 
charity, in whatever character, will give 
due weight to the considerations now sug- 
gested, and so far as in them lies, allow no 
man to be entered on our lists, whose pre- 
tensions are in any important respect ques- 
tionable. We respectfully urge them toa 
fearless and resolute rejection of every ap- 
plicant for recommendation, or examination, 
or an appropriation of money, who does not 
fully answer the requisitions of the laws 
and regulations of the society. We earnestly 
recommend an immediate dismission of every 
individual, who does not sustain the charac- 
ter required. If the society is to be saved 
from all just reproach and trom all appear- 
ance of abuse of public contidence, its ex- 
ecutive officers must be without favor and 
without fear ; and must rigidly enforce its 
rules. Pity here is out of place ; inatten- 
tion, inefficiency is a moral wrong. 
of the opprobrium, which has fallen upon the 
society, has arisen from a few particular in- 
stances, industriously published and colored, 
of indulgence to stupidity, or idleness, or 
moral delinquency among its beneticiaries. 


Such indulgence is mistaken kindness. If. 
we are raising up men for the ministry, let) 


us take the course to make men. What has 
this society to do with the dull in intellect, 
the slothful lovers of pleasure? with fickle, 
feeble, vain men? 

It may be regarded as a principle, that our 
beneficiaries will be very much what our 
practice makes them. Rigid adherence to 
the rules, will secure the requisite qualitica- 
tions. It is gratifying to see that the officers 
of the parent society act with decision and 
promptness on this subject. And where is 
the great evil of rejecting a young man now 
and then? If he at once gives up in de- 
spair, no great injury has probably been 
done even to his sensibilities. If he be an 
extraordinary man, if he have native genius, 
he may rouse himself, may betake himself 
to his own resources ; and we may see him, 
by and by, lift up himself and stand erect 
from out the waves. 
be matter of debate whether favor or refusal 
had been the greater blessing. 

There can be no occasion to take up com- 
mon men. 
ingenious and the worthy. Let none but 
such be flattered with hope for a moment. 
The fondness of the parental heart, the kind- 
ness of the pastor, may be tempted to hope 
against hope. But in matters of such mo- 
ment to the church, such partialities and 
weaknesses must be disregarded. If the 
traits of character required in candidates, do 
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Much | 


It will in such case | 


There will be enough of the | 





not appear clearly, let the applicants be re- 
jected at once and without seruple. They 
will themselves thank us hereafter, or prove 
to all concerned, that they were rejected 
with reason. 

The men who manage our Christian in- 
stitutions and socicties, need great simplicity 
of character, great frankness one towards 
another and towards those dependent on 
their aid, or engaged in their service. No 
| Where is deficiency in these qualities more 
likely to be manifest, or moie injurious to 
the interests of religion, than in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of our own society. 
Let it be once generally resolved, that we 
will neither recommend, nor approve, nor 
patronize an individual, without reasons 
clear and satisfactory to our own minds, and 
the evil to which we alluded in the former 
_ part of this report, would scarcely be felt. 

Itmay be expected, that after thus speak- 
ing on this subject, the Directors would ex- 
press their views of the kind of men to be 
| recommended for their patronage. 
| In the first place, they should be men of 
‘consistent and uniform piety. It is not 
| 
| 


enough that hope be entertained of them as 
Christians. This may consist with inequal- 
ities, and peculiarities of temperament un- 
becoming him who ministers at the altar. 
| There should be in a candidate for this char- 
ity, evidence, not only that religion some- 
times melts, or elevates, or impels the heart, 
but that it lives in it by a steady, and con- 
troling, and happy influence, as an essential 
and principal element of its being a fountain 
of life. It will be manifested by habitual 
sobriety of deportment, habitual secret de- 
votion, the study of the Scriptures, zeal for 
good works, and a permanent interest in 
whatever respects the honor of Christ or the 
spiritual welfare of men. 

The next indispensable qualification is 
talent. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between minds in the early stages of edu- 
cation. Their characteristic features are, of 
course, not yet prominent. They are like 
the leaves of the rose, while yet folded up 
in the bud. Still, where mind exists, there 
are generally indications of it, before the 
age at which application is made for our 
assistance. There are marks of something 
more than mere susceptibility of impression 
—-power of retention-—of accumulating 
ideas. There may be discovered signs of 
ingenuity, of versatility, of invention, of 
/command over the materials of thought—a 
| principle of curiosity—discrimination—com- 
_prehension—influence over other minds— 
the power, in short, of thinking and of act- 
ing. 

Another requisite scarcely less important 
is good sense. In whatever manner it be 
accounted for, the fact has escaped the ob- 
servation of none, that talent of a high order 
is not always associated with good sense—a 
sense of proprieties—a quick discernment of 
what is becoming, befitting occasions, and 
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circumstances. The eubject of this defect 
may have genius, but he lacks wisdom 5 he 
may be strong, but he is blind; he may be 


able to shake the pillars of the temple of 


Dagon, but he may pull down the house 
upon his own head. He is not inefficient ; 
but never does things just as they should be 
done. 
chosen. And the chief misfortune is, that 
the faults of such a man are always charg- 
ed to his religion. Men may want common 
sense in civil life, and the constitution of the 
country not be reproached; but they can- 
not habitually act unwisely and imprudently 
in the Christian ministry, without bringing 
dishonor upon the gospel. A 


betray, as they generally do, a deficiency in 
common sense, will rarely be useful. At 
any rate, the fewer such men we educate 
the happier will it be for the cause. 

If in any scene of life, the world have a 
right to look for men of judgment, of con- 
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His means, or his seasons, are ill | 


minister of 
glaring and offensive eccentricities, which | 


[ Noy. 


man, who is variable, vacillating, given to 
change of occupation, of place, of Purpose 
for life, should receive no patronage from 
this society. 

Such will generally be unsettled, and 
uneasy every where. There is always 
some better academy, some better college, 
than they have yet tried; there may be, 
also, by and by, some better profession than 
the ministry, or some better doctrine than 
they have been taught. Thus the money 
expended on them is sometimes thrown 
| away, because they never reach the station 
| for which they are intended ; and little bet- 
ter than thrown away when they do reach 
it. 





Again, the candidate for this charity should 
‘have good health. It is a false and mis- 
| chievous idea, that those who are too feeble 
‘to labor are the persons to be educated— 
| particularly for the pulpit—the last place in 
/the world for a debilitated or delicate con- 
stitution. The parent, who has a son to 


sistency, of faultless propriety of life and | educate for professional life, above all for 
manners, it is in the Christian ministry ; | the ministry, if Providence permit a choice, 
where, if on earth, the harmonious blend- | should select for this purpose, the most sym- 
ing of the amiable and excellent traits of | metrically formed of all, the most robust, 
character, which religion inculcates, should | iron constitution. The pale, bilious, dys- 
be exemplified. peptic, drooping, are fitter for the farm, or 

We do not expect that our beneficiaries, | the workshop. It were wrong in the Di- 
taken as they are from every sphere of life, | rectors of the Education Society, in ordinary 
and often without early advantages of any | cases, to bestow their aid on young men, 
kind, will be nicely versed in the rules of} whose infirmities of body preclude the hope 
fashionable good breeding. We do not de- | of long life, or of severe application, and 
sire that they should be. But we may rea- | hard labor, while life lasts. Men in other 


sonably, in all cases, insist on some just respects equal, and of better promise in re- 


perception of what becomes their place, or | gard to health, will doubtless. be found in 


character—some ideas of the decencies and 
proprieties of social life—some discrimina- 
tion of means, and modes, and opportunities 
of doing good. To become like Paul, all 
things to all men, yet so as to gain some, 
without losing others, requires a practical 


wisdom, not necessarily implied in mere | 


goodness of heart, and strength of intellect. 


Another requisite of great consequence is | 


fixedness of purpose. There is scarcely a 
more fatal defect in the pastoral character 
than a disposition tochange. It is the bane 
of many in the sacred office, as it is of mul- 
titudes in other departments of life, that, 
although they devise good enough, and lay 
their plans, not without skill, they want 
patience and perseverance in the execution. 


On the other hand, the men who ultimately | 


succeed and establish a character in the 


ministry, are the men, who steadily pursue | 


to an issue every train of measures they 
adopt. 


resolution; difficulties develope their re- 
sources ; opposition accelerates their pro- 
gress. 
early. It appears in the boy. It may be 
strengthened by virtuous principle, but it 
belongs to the constitution, and will rarely 
be produced in the Christian, where it has 
not been observed in the man. The young 


Under their direction, the tendeney | 
. ° ° ° - = 
of things is upward ; time but confirms their | 


This trait of character is discovered | 


abundance. 

Finally, the candidate should be without 
any such personal defects, by birth or acci- 
dent, as are inconsistent with pastoral duty 
or pulpit eloquence. There doubtless exist 
minds of the finest mould, piety of the pur- 
est character, in connection with personal 
deformities, which impede the usefulness of 
the pastor, and preclude the possibility of 
eloquence in the preacher. For such minds 
\there are other fields ripe unto harvest. 
|The press, the multiplied departments of 
instruction, present to them scenes of ex 
| tensive usefulness. The pulpit is rarely the 
place for them. It should be the object ol 
this society to train up men, who shall be 
'by nature and by the best discipline, the 
roughly furnished for every pastoral duty, 
and for eloquence, worthy of their divine 
theme. The essential disadvantages of the 
| pulpit, in comparison with the other thea- 
tres of modern eloquence, are great enough 
in themselves. The man who hopes 
succeed there, has need of every auxiliary, 
which talents and piety, and personal a¢- 
complishments can secure. The gospel, 
‘our day, requires no human agency, 5% 
much as a persuasive and commanding el0- 
quence. Religion has, to a great extent, 
attained its triumphs over reason ; it extorts 
the assent of the understanding. We até 
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nearly all nominally Christians. Our sin is 
not unbelief; we believe in vain. We know 
the right and yet the wrong pursue. To 
give the gospel effect, in such minds, so far 
as human means can do so, calls for an elo- 
quence that can arrest attention to familiar 
truths, break up inveterate habits of thought, 
open fountains in the rock; an eloquence 
that can give substance to things hoped for, 
evidence, visible and tangible reality to 
things not seen; an eloquence, that can 
dissipate the clouds and mists, which hang 
around our earthly being, and bring up, in 
the light of the Bible, the real scene of a 
moral probation for eternity, in which we 
are all actors, and from which we are all 
passing with such fearful celerity, and mul- 
titudes of us with such appalling unconcern, 
to the trial of the soul. 








PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
THe Board of Directors held their Quar- 
terly Meeting on Tuesday, September 25th. 
Appropriations to the amount of $4,332, 
were made to 218 young men, as follows : 


Former New Amount 

Benefic. Benefic. Total. App. 

10 Theol. Sem. 34 3 37 $ 661 
9 Colleges, 68 5 73 1,572 


33 Academies, 79 29 108 2,099 








Total, 52 Inst. 18L 37 218 $4,332 

Theological Seminaries. 

Beneficiaries. Dolls. 
Gettysburg, 4 72 
West. Res. Col. Theol. 

Department, 2 36 
Union, Va. 2 36 
Maryville, Tenn. 7 121 
Prot. Epis. Theol. Sem. 1 18 
Hamilton Theol. Inst. 1 18 
New Brunswick, 1 18 
Auburn, 1l 198 
Princeton, 7 126 
Lane, 1 18 

37 661 

Colleges. 

Beneficiaries. Dolls. 

Western Reserve, 6 105 
Maryville Lit. Depart. 18 259 
Jefferson, 8 182 
Hamilton, 4 72 
Union, 23 414 
Miami University, 9 324 
Indiana College, 2° 108 
Nashville University, 2 72 
University of Ohio, 1 36 
73 1,572 
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Icademies and Schools. 


Beneficiaries. Dolla. 
Franklin, 5 90 
Bloomfield, 2 36 
N. Y. Classic. School, 4 2 
West. Res. Col. Prep. 

School, 15 225 
Huron Institute, 1 15 
Ashtabula, 1 15 
Maryville, 4 2 
Rochester, 2 72 
Maury, West. Tenn. 2 36 
Salem, 5 90 
Fishkill, 1 18 
Hartwick, 1 18 
Oneida Institute, 7 126 
Homer, 2 36 
Canandaigua, 2 36 
Ogdensburgh, 1 18 
Bridgwater, 1 18 
Fairfield, 1 18 
St. Lawrence, 6 108 
Ithaca, 1 18 
Remsen, 1 18 
Onondaga, 2 36 
Geneva, 14 234 
Harrisburg, 1 18 
Walnut Hill, 10 360 
Hanover, 4 118 
Kinderhook, 1 18 
Jamaica, 1 18 
Lima, i 18 
Parishville, 4 72 
Fort Covington, 1 18 
Canonsburgh, 2 36 
Greenville, 2 36 

108 2,099 
—»j—_ 


REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Tue following extracts from a report pre- 
sented by the Rev. John A. Murray, of the 
Second Avenue Presbyterian church, who 
performed a special agency, will be read 
with interest. 


During my special agency of nine weeks, 
I have presented the cause of the Presby- 
terian Education Society to twenty-six dif- 
ferent churches, in the counties of Rensse- 
laer, Washington, Warren, Essex, and Clin- 
ton, and obtained subscriptions and pledges 
for the education of about thirty young 
inen for the gospel ministry. Almost every 
church has undertaken to sustain one young 
man, and a few churches have pledged 
themselves to do more. 

Of the churches visited, ten were entirely 
vacant—eight had occasional preaching by 
stated supplies, and the remaining eight bad 
pastors. Several of the vacant churches 
are able and willing to support ministers, 
could suitable men be found. Fourteen of 
the churches visited, have generally re- 
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ceived aid from some of our missionary {and who has saved from his wages nearly 


The vacant churches are dwin- | $300, consecrated all this and himself to 
dling, and must ultimately become extinct | the cause. He intends to work a few hours 
unless they can obtain pastors. | each day ina factory, for which he is prom- 
The Presbyterian churches in the county | ised wages sufficient to pay his board and 
of Warren have peculiar claims on our sym- | tuition in a neighboring academy. He 
pathies and prayers. There are six Presby- thinks he will not need the aid of the so- 
terian churches in this county and but one | ciety, but was pleased when assured, that 
Presbyterian minister, and this minister is | after he had expended all, it his character 
expected to leave the county in a few) was good, and his parpose of devoting him- 
weeks. The Rev. Mark Tucker, of Troy,! self to the ministry the same, he should 
informed me, that at the late meeting of receive assistance. 
their Presbytery, at Granville, elders were| I have been much impressed with the 
present from the vacant churches in War-| importance of ministers ascertaining the 


boards. 


ren county, and feelingly besought the 
Presbytery to send them pastors. Some of 
these churches had even raised a subscrip- 
tion for the support of a minister, but were 
unable to find suitable men. 

But not only in the counties visited, but 


talents of the young men in their churches, 
_Every minister should aim to elevate the 
/young men of his charge, and should have 
them qualified for the most extensive use- 
fulness of which they are capable. Many 
| pious young men do not aspire to the min- 


throughout our land, the destitution of | istry, because they regard that profession as 
Presbyterian ministers is very great. From | far above them, But hold out encourage- 
official documents it is ascertained, that) ment, and the desire is created which ena- 
1,244 ministers are now needed to give) bles them to surmount all difficulties. It 
a pastor to each organized Presbyterian| has been my plan, in places where I have 
church in the United States. And at least | statedly preached, to have several of my 
as many more are now needed to labor in | young men in a course of study, to ascer- 


places where new churches and congrega- 
tions might be organized and gathered. 
This destitution is increasing by the rapid 
natural growth of our population, and by 
the tide of emigration setting towards this 
country. 

The present is a propitious time for a 


general and vigorous effort to raise up all) 
The men can be | 
The late revivals of religion have | 
From the | 
34,160 who have joined the Presbyterian | 


the laborers needed. 
found. 


brought them into the church. 


church, by profession, during the past year, 


a host of young men might be selected, | 


who by proper training would make effi- 
cient ministers. In some churches that | 
have visited, are six or seven young men 
of this description. The Rev. Mr, Lyman, 
of Keeseville, told me, that in the Presby- 
tery of Champlain, at least fifty young men 
desired an education for the ministry ; and 
this interesting fact was corroborated by 
the Rev. Mr. Chase, of Plattsburgh. In 


the small church at Hoosick Falls, in Rens- | 


selaer county, are four if not five young 
men studying for the ministry. During my 


agency, I have conversed with a consid- | 


erable number of young men, who will be 
able to educate themselves. One young 
man, near Canada line, an ingenious me- 
chanic, is not only supporting himself by 
working hours not devoted to study, but is 
also rendering considerable pecuniary as- 
sistance to a beloved and needy father. 
On asking him, if he did not need the aid 
the society held out to young men of. his 
character and purpose, he replied, “ that he 
did not at present, although he might be 
obliged to apply for it, before he should 
complete his studies.” Another young man, 
about nineteen years of age, who had been 
engaged in a cotton factory for many years, 


| tain their talents. Last winter a class re- 
| cited to me before day, as that was the 
‘only time I could spare for this purpose. 
|Some of this class are now under the 
| care of the Presbyterian Education Society. 
Several brethren in the ministry have lately 
told me, that they would immediately insti- 
tute a class of their pious young men, and 
ascertain who of them should be encour- 
aged to study. Is it not important that this 
should generally be done? Ministers must 
not let pious and talented young men live 
and die in obscurity. 
The kindness and benevolence of the 
_churches visited, have made my agency 
a peculiarly pleasant one. The churches 
‘have generally subscribed cheerfully and 
‘largely. In many places, they thanked me 
‘over and over for visiting them, and ex- 
/pressed many desires that I would revisit 
them next year. Some mothers have 
‘brought up their sons to me, at the foot of 
the pulpit, when the congregation has been 
subscribing, and said with tears, that they 
wished to give their sons to this work. At 
one place, a woman, in moderate circum- 
stances, subscribed five dollars. And on 
apologizing to me for doing so much, she 
remarked, “that her own health was good, 
'and that of her five little boys, which ena- 
bled her to get along with her work with- 
out hiring help, and to save something for 
| benevolent purposes ”’—and then, as a tear 
| came into her eye, she said, ‘*she could not 
deny herself the privilege of doing what 
she could for her Redeemer.” This spirit 
has reigned in many churches, and has 
often caused me to retire to rest, after the 
labors of the day, weeping with gratitude 
for the unexpected success with which the 
Lord had crowned my labors. iF 
It was thought advisable to visit the 














church in the town of Mooers, near the 
Canada line, and present the subject with- 
out taking up a collection, as the church 
was small, receiving aid from a missionary 
society, and taxed to the utmost, in erect- 
ing a house for worship. After preaching, 
I adverted to their circumstances, and pro- 
posed dismissing the meeting without rais- 
ing any funds for the society. One of the 
deacons immediately rose and said, “ It is 
true we are few and poor, and are strug- 
gling hard to erect a meeting-house, yet 
still something can and must be done for 
this object. I will subscribe five dollars to 
aid in educating these young men.” Ina 
few minutes almost every one in the school- 
house had subscribed something. As the 
subscriptions exceeded forty-eight dollars, 
the deacon said, ‘“ there was strength 
enough in the church of Mooers, to sus- 
tain one young man, as several of their 
most giving men were not present.” Next 
day early, before breakfast, individuals who 
had heard of the meeting, but were not 
present, came to my lodgings and wished 
to subscribe something. I might mention 
other visits of similar interest. The benev- 
olence and kindness of Christians, and of 
liberal-minded men not in connection with 
the churches, have been a rich compensa- 
tion for my services. 

My agency has impressed me with a con- | 
viction, that something more should be done | 
to raise up ministers than has yet been | 
attempted. The many thousand destitute | 
churches in our land—the perishing condi- 
tion of dying pagans—the civil and religious 
interests of the world, all unite in calling 
our churches to a general and simultaneous 
effort to raise up laborers. Something great 
should now be attempted. The spirit of the 
age demands it. The resources of the 
church declare it practicable. Cannot the 
energies of our whole land, in its length 
and breadth, be called forth to this great 
work? Men are now peculiarly wanted, 
“‘as almost every important Christian en- 
terprize is suffering for men.” Let Chris- 
tians then raise up a faithful and intelligent 
ministry, commensurate with the wants of 
our land and globe, and the very lever is 
found in the moral, that Archimedes sighed 
after in the natural world. Such a ministry 
would “raise the world” from ignorance, 
degradation, and sin. It would break the 
rod of oppression and tyranny under which 
the earth now groans, and ultimately lead 
all nations to civil and religious freedom. 


Joun A. Murray, 
Pastor of 2d Avenue Presb. Church. 


New York, Sept. 24, 1832. 


Rev. Joun M. Euuis. 
Mr. Ellis has performed a highly satis- 
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| Most of the principal towns have been 
| visited, and encouraging subscriptions rais- 
‘ed. Mr. Ellis states, that in those places 
‘where former subscriptions had been made, 
they were for the most part enlarged, and 
| where there was no increase, he believes 
they have pledged all they ought to give, 
considering the other important claims of 
Christian benevolence. 


Rev. Joun GRAHAM. 


Mr. Graham has performed a temporary 
“agency, in a part of the States of Ohio and 
| Kentucky. The results of this agency can- 
‘not now be fully presented, as his report 
‘has not yet been received. We believe, 
/however, that his labors have been suc- 


| 


cessful. 





——— 
WESTERN EDUCAPION SOCIETY, 


Auxiliary to the Presbyterian Ed. Society. 


THE annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Auburn, August 15, 1832. Rev. 
Henry Dwight, President of the Society, 
in the Chair. The Treasurer’s Report, and 
the Report of the Board of Directors, were 
read by the General Agent. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. O. P. Hoyt, Rev. C. 
Eddy, Rev. John J. Owen, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety, and the Rev. H. Norton, of New 
York. This Society has received an en- 
couraging impulse during the last year, both 
as it regards the amount of funds subscrib- 
ed, and the interest awakened in behalf of 
this branch of Christian enterprize. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the statements 
furnished by the Report, will not only ex- 
cite the churches in that interesting section 
of our country, to renewed and intense ef- 
fort, but suggest to all our religious commu- 
nities, the vast importance of searching 
out and bringing forward into the ministry, 
every young man, to whom God has given 
the proper talents and disposition. 

The following is the report. 

The Directors of the Western Education 
Society are happy in being able to report, at 
this anniversary, that the smiles of God have 
cheered them, and his influence prospered 


their efforts, so that they can speak of more 
accomplished than has been done in any 





factory agency, in the State of Indiana. 





previous year. 
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It is gratifying to report an enlargement 
of operations and an increase of happy re- 
sults, not because they are now sufficient to 
meet the desires of the intelligent and the 
pious, for to such every thing in this work 
will appear small, until efforts are increased, 
and successes multiplied far beyond what 
we can relate. 

The harvest of immortal souls is now far 
more plenteous than it was when it moved 
the Saviour’s compassion—far more ripe and 
inviting to labor, and still the laborers are 
not only few, but in our country their in- 
crease is slow indeed, compared with the 
rapid growth of the population. 

Why Christian benevolence is so uncon- 
cerned, so hard to be aroused and so slow 
to act, cannot be explained, but all that can 
be expected of Education Societies while 
the present apathy of the church continues, 
is to retard the comparative decline of her 
intelligent ministry. It would be more 
cheering to speak of increase surpassing the 
increasing population, but this we can only 
hope tu do when Christians shall begin to 
obey the command of the Saviour and to pray 
with becoming importunity the Lord of the 
harvest “that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 

The low rank which the cause of educa- 
tion held among the great objects of benevo- 
Jence, the importance of raising it to its 
proper level in the estimation and affection 
of the churches, and to secure for it its equal 
proportion of their benevolent offerings, dis- 
posed the Directors at the commencement 
of the year, to appoint a General Agent in 
connection with the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to lay the objects and claims of the 
Society before the churches. 

The territory occupied by the Society 
was divided between these two laborers, the 
former taking the Western and the latter the 
Eastern District. 

It is too soon to expect a report of much 
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themselves to the ministry, was reasonable 
indeed. The natural inquiry of a renewed 
mind is, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?’ And with the young men in whose 
way there is no insuperable obstacle, it was 
reasonable to presume that there would be 
no doubt with respect to duty, and no hes- 
itation in entering upon this greatest and 
best of all employments. But facts, as they 
have been found, show that this reasonable 
expectation was nearly groundless. The 
apathy among ministers and churches on 
this subject, mistaken notions respecting 
what constitutes a call to the ministry, ig- 
nurance of the want of laborers, the idea 
that pious men are equally needed and can 
be equally useful in other employments, and 
that there are many other ways of fulfilling 
the command of the Saviour to preach the 
gospel to every creature, have left most of 
them quietly slumbering in the arms of the 
church. 

It will be remembered that only six young 
men made application to this society for aid 
during all the last year. There are some 
large and flourishing churches from which 
there has not come a single laborer, and 
there are very many in which there are six, 
ten and fifteen young men of good appear- 
ance, to whom nothing has been said on this 
subject, and when the Secretary and Agent 
have inquired for proper candidates, they 
have been told there were none, simply be- 
cause none of them had voluntarily come 
forward and proposed themselves. And 
when they have conversed with the young 
men they have found many not only willing 
but desirous to become students, who have 
refrained from doing it for fear they were 
not worthy, since nothing had been said to 
them about it. 

In the monthly concert for prayer, and in 
the worship of the sanctuary, while the 
subject of missions, revivals of religion, and 
almost every other valuable object is re- 


more than their labors; for a large part of | membered with interest, and pleaded with 
the results of their service we must wait until | importunity, very seldom indeed, do we 
they shall be developed in the coming year, | witness any compliance with the command 

The Secretary reports; That he has vis- | of the Saviour, to pray the Lord of the har- 
ited and preached to between seventy and | vest, “that he will send forth laborers into 


eighty congregations, and the General Agent 
has done the same to one hundred. A few 
of these congregations were already inter- 
ested in the subject and would have sent in 
their contributions if they had not been 
solicited, but from most of them nothing 


would have been received for the want of 


interest, and in some they found a strong 
aversion to the cause on account of some- 
thing which occured in former days to create 
prejudice. 

The revivals of religion with which these 
congregations have been favored in the two 





his harvest.” 

In a number of meetings of different 
Presbyteries which the Secretary and Agent 
have attended and heard from the churches 
their narratives of revivals, and of what they 
have done for missions, for the Bible soci- 
ety, for Sabbath schools and other objects, 
they have been pained with the fact, that 
not yet in one instance, have they heard 
any spontaneous allusion to the cause of 
education or to what their young men were 
doing. It is very much to be regretted that 
this part of Christian duty should have been 


past years, have added a large number of | so much neglected. 


young men possessed of valuable talents, to 
the churches. And the expectation which 
has often been expressed and published, 
that many of them would, of course, devote 


} 


; 


| 


The first and greatest part of the labor of 
the General Agent has been with the young 
men, and in some of them he has found a 
strong disposition to the work, and promis 
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ing talents for it, who had not dared to ex- 
press their desires, and never would have 


done it because with their humble estimate | 
of themselves, and their high and correct 


views of the ministry, they thought it would 
be presumption to propose themselves as 
candidates. %IJt has not been hard to con- 
vince many others of their duty, and to ob- 
tain a promise that they would comply with 
it, but it has been impossible to give them 
all a disposition to do it. 

In sixty churches, from which reports 
have been received, there are six hundred 
and sixty-two young men, between fourteen 
and twenty-four years of age. Of this great 
number, only twenty-seven were engaged in 
study previous to this year. During this 
year, eighty-eight have already commenced 
study, and forty-two more are calculating 
and making arrangement to commence the 
coming fall and winter, making one hun- 
dred and thirty in sixty churches, which 
for a number of years before had furnished 
only twenty-seven. From the other forty 
churches in which the agent has labored 
but from which he has received no report 
there has probably been a similar increase 
of students, so that it would not be a large 
estimate to presume that there are now one 
hundred and fifty studying, and that the 
number will be more than two hundred the 
next winter. 

The Agent would not have it understood 
that all this increase of students is to be at- 
tributed solely to his labors.—There would, 
doubtless, have been an increase, if no 
agent had been employed, but as his labors 
have been directed specially to this object, 
it is believed that they have assisted much 
to produce it. And there is very much 
more to be done. From the reports which 
have been received it appears, that but a 
little more than a sixth part of the young 
men in these churches, even now, after all 
the labor, and all the increase, are engaged 
in study, and not a fourth part are expect- 
ing to do it. 

It is not to be believed, for a moment, 
that among the youth born and reared in 
this healthful climate, and with all the fa- 
cilities for instruction which are here en- 
joyed, that only one fifth are capable of 
being made scholars. It is not credible 
that one half, even, are so destitute of tal- 
ents that they could not be useful after hav- 
ing enjoyed the usual advantages for an 
education. Facts, in some congregations 
in New England, where faithful pastoral 
labor, or other circumstances, have influ- 
enced nearly all, who become pious, to en- 
gage in the work, disprove it. And if the 
great majority of our youth do remain private 
members in the church, while the Saviour 
so plainly commands, “ preach the gospel 
to every creature,” and the world utters so 
loud and distressing a cry for laborers to 
gather the ripe and perishing harvest, a 
tremendous responsibility must fall some- 
where, and be borne by somebody. 
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Those who are now commencing their 
studies, are generally from families without 
property, and most of them will require our 
aid; but as they are youth recommended 


| 
jand beloved by many churches, when it 
| shall be known that they are aided and are 


doing well, there is no reason to fear that the 
churches to which they belong, will refuse 
the funds necessary to carry them forward. 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of the 
object, the Agent has been permitted to 
present the claims of the Society to every 
church where he has solicited the favor, 
with the exception of three. One of those 
preferred to co-operate with another society, 
and two were engaged in sustaining a man- 
ual Jabor school. And contributions have 
been already forwarded or are promised 
from all that have been visited. It has been 
extremely gratifying to witness the entire 
change of feeling which a candid examina- 
tion of the subject has produced in many 
churches. 

It is believed that the cause now stands 
fair and high in the estimation of most of 
them, and that they will hereafter cheerfully 
co-operate, as often as opportunity is pre- 
sented. Some of them, which betore have 
given but little or nothing to this object, 
have this year made larger donations to it 
than they ever made to any other, and the 
subscriptions came from more individuals, 
showing that the interest is general. 

The amount received from this part of the 
field is $4,821 35, exclusive of a consider- 
able amount which has been forwarded by 
churches directly to New York, and sub- 
scriptions for rising of $500 more have 
been obtained, most of which will be paid 
between this and the coming winter. If all 
that is promised should be paid, the sum, it 
is believed, would be nearly or quite equal 
to what these churches have ever given to 
any object in a single year. 

The Secretary has, in like manner, found 
easy access to the congregations he has 
visited, and a disposition to yield a cordial 
co-operation. 

From this District, there has been $1,- 
799 30 collected, making the whole of the 
Society’s receipts, $6,620 65. 

During the year, the Directors have aided 
twenty-four young men in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, eleven of whom 
have completed their preparatory studies 
and are now going forth into the field. Two 
of them are expecting to engage in the 
great work of preaching salvation to the 
heathen, under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. We ask for them all the prayers 
of God’s people, that they may be humble, 
devoted, faithful workmen, whose labors 
God will bless to the conversion of many 
souls, and who shall make glad the hearts 
of the liberal, who have aided them in their 
preparation. 

Eleven in Hamilton College, and sixty- 
two others at different academies and select 
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schools, making ninety-seven in all, have 
received assistance,—a number about one- 
third larger than has been reported any pre- 
vious year. Fifty-one of these had been 
assisted before, and forty-six were received 
on application, and through the recominen- 
dation of different examining committees. 
One young man, a member of Hamilton 
College, who had received but one appro- 
priation, has died; and the painful intelli- 
gence has just reached us that one of the 
members of Geneva Lyceum, who was re- 
ceived at the last quarterly meeting, is also 
dead. One young man who had been aided 
in Hamilton College, has given notice that 
he can pursue his studies no farther. 

The important subject of pastoral visita- 


FUNDS. 





tion has this year received but partial atten- | 
tion, because it was supposed to belong ex- | 
clusively to the Secretary of the Parent So- | 
ciety to provide for it. But it is believed | 
that the young men are making progress in } 
the divine life as well as in the attainment | 
of knowledge. Most of them are at institu- | 
tions where the cultivation of the heart is 

highly valued, and where the best means | 
are afforded. No complaint of improper | 
conduct has been heard, and all have been 
recommended by their teachers as sustain- 
ing the character required of beneficiaries. 

There are now in the hands of the Agent 
a number of copies of the Life of Henry | 
Martyn, a legacy from the late lamented 
Cornelius, to beneficiaries, more than sufhi- 
cient to supply those in the two highest | 
stages, and copies of ‘ Daily Food,” for 
those in the first, which it is hoped will be 
presented to them by the Secretary and | 
Agent, and in connection with this service | 
they will discharge the other. 

In the review of what has been accom- 
plished during the year, in the increase of 
candidates for the sacred office, and of funds 
for their support, as well as of favor in the | 
estimation of the churches, there is much to 
cheer and to stimulate to greater exertion. 

Still the following facts ought to be pub- 
lished aloud in every church in the land, 
and felt by every heart, and prayed over in 
every closet: 

That after all which has been done and is 
doing, the ratio of learned, pious, competent 
ministers is declining in comparison with the 
increasing population of our country, and will 
be so until our efforts and our success shall 
be doubled at least. 

That the number of ministers is so small, 
forming so few points around which we can 
rationally hope for valuable revivals of reli- 
gion, that if all of them should be blessed 
with revivals under their ministrations more 
powerful than our country has ever known; 
still the natural increase of inhabitants 
would add more to the ranks of the enemy 
than would be added to the church. 

’ That our Sabbath schools, Bible classes, 
and revivals, are doing but little to furnish 
ministers of the gospel, because the young 
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men who are added to the churches do not 
choose to engage in the work, and are not 
instructed that it is their duty. 

That the great cause of missions both fo- 
reign and domestic is now cramped for the 
want of men, and cannot possibly be ex. 
tended only as it is relieved and aided b 
the cause of education, and therefore the 
most direct and effectual way of advancin 
the cause of missions, is to urge forward the 
education of young men. 

That the importunate cry for laborers js 
calling into the field many uneducated men, 
entirely incompetent to the great and sacred 
work of the ministry, whose influence the 
history of the church, and observation show 
will be injurious to the cause of piety and 
depressing to the church. If intelligent 
laborers are not raised up, we are sure soon 
to be overrun by an ignorant ministry, 
whose course will be marked with moral 
desolation. 

if the laborers now in the field, few as 
they are, would consider facts like these, 
and fet them have their proper influence, 
they would begin to give the command of 
the Saviour, *‘ te pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he would send forth laborers into 


his harvest,” its proper prominent place in 
| their prayers, and in their instructions, 
Christians would begin to feel more deeply, 


and to act more efficiently, and the young 


men would neither be able nor disposed to 


be useless encumbrances on the arms of the 
church, while the world so much needs the 
exertion of their energies. Those who are 


brought in, showing themselves valuable, 


and the church being willing to avail herself 
of their powers to obey the command of her 


| Lord, the hearts of many more would be 


inclined to follow the example, and we might 
rationally hope that the distressing cry, 
‘“The laborers are few,” would be ex- 
changed for the triumphal song, “ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things.” 
In behalf of the Directors. 
C. EDDY, General Agent. 
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FUNDS. 

Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches, from 
July Uth, to the Quarterly Meeting, Oct. 10th, 
1832. 

DONATIONS. 

Augusta Co, Va. fr. a lady in congregation of 
Rev. John Hendren 

Amherst, N. H. fr. individuals, by Mr. Aaron 
easenee, Agt. thro’ R. Boylston, Esq. 

reas. 

Boston, fr W. by John Tappan, Esq. 

a, Ohio, fr. a friend, by Rev. F. Y. 

Fail 

Derry, N. H. fr. individuals, by Rev. Edward 
L. Parker 76 00—of which 15 00 was con- 
tributed by Miss Jennett Humphrey, to 
constitute herself a L. M. of the Rocking- 
ham Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 

From Mrs. A. C. McGregor, to constitute her- 
selfa L. M. of N. H. Branch, through 
Mrs. Smith, Tr. Rock. Co. A. E. 8. 

Dunstable, N. H. fr. ladies of the Soc. of Rev. 
H. G. Nott, lst pay’t of Nott Temp. Schol- 
arsbip 
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A donation from Dr. Dearborn, by E. 8. Good 


enow ae . . 6 00 
‘rom individuals in Nashua village, by Rev. 
= Mr. Nott die 109 25—189 25 
Francestown, N. H. fr. individuals, by Dr. Jas. 
( ie 115 12 
From < wies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Bradford, 
75 00, of which 40 00 is to const. Rev. Aus- 
tin Richards a L. M, of A. E. 8S. through 
RK. Boylston, Esq. Tr. 7 


Guildhall, Vt. fr. David Dennison, Faq. 
King Wiliam Co. Va, fr. Miss Nancy G. Brag- 











fon, by H. Hill 2 00 
Plymouth, N. H. fr Mrs. Thompson, by Wm. 
Cc Tho — Esq. 100 00 
West Bro se, - fr. Mrs. eg Lay, in part 
mstitute herself » M.of A. E. S. by 
O. Willcox, Tr. of Pree Fil. Soe. 10 00 
North Western Br. Am. Ed. Soc. rec'd fr. the 
Tr. Geo, W. Ro nt, Eay. 400 00 
$1,006 37 
TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Monson, fr. Mr. A. W. Porter, toward 2d 
pay’t for a Temp. Schol. 50 00 
INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Amount rec’d this Quarter 287 838 





LEGACIES. 
Woodstock, Ct. Bequest of Miss Prudence 
May, by Jonathan May, Esq. Executor 
Plymouth, N. HW. Bequest of Thomas 
W. Thompson, Esq. in part, by 
Sam. Fletcher, Esq. 


Do. do. by W. C. Thompson, Esq. 


——— 


LOANS REFUNDED. 


50 00 


50 25 
200 00—250 25—300 25 








Part amount loaned 60 00 
Do. do. 20 00 
Balance do. with interest 158 00—238 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS. 
Dividends on Bank Stock, &c. 396 66 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Essex County. 
Andover, fr. Fem Char. Soc. by Miss 
Rhoda Blanchard 1 00. Donation 
by do. 1 00 200 
From Miss Elizabeth Blanchard 1 50 
‘* Miss Betsey Cogswell 3 00——6 50 
Gloucester, fr. Fem. Benev. Soc. by 
Miss L. Dana 1l 00 
Second pay’t for Jewett Temp. Schol. 
contributed by individuals, by Dea. 
Thos. Giles, of Sandy Bay 75 00—S6 00 
Marblehead, tr. the Cent Soc. by Hon. 
Wm. Reed 10 00 
Newburyport, fr. the Circle of Industry 
6th semi-ann, pay’t for the New bury- 
poct Ladies’ Ist Te mp. Schol. 37 50, 
and a donation 7 OU, by Miss M: ary 
C. Greenleaf, Sec. and Tr. through 
Mr. J. adams, T'r. of the Co. Soc. 44 50 
Topsfield, fr. the Ed. Soc. by J. Adams, 
Tr. of the Co. Ed. Soc. 1 00—148 00 


HaMPpsSHIRE CouNrTY. 


- *d fr. Hon. Lewis Strong, Tr. the 
following. 
i nfield, rec’d on acc. of Clapp Temp. 
Schol. as follows. 
Collected at Monthly Concert 
by Alvan Smith 25 00 
ea by Miss Clarissa Smith 18 75—75 00 
Hatfield, fr Fem. Ed. Sec. by Mrs. Sophia 
Smith, Tr. 16 50 
South Deerfield, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
10 37—101 87 


Clark 
Mippvesex County. 
Ne rton, fr. Benj. Eddy 
NorFro.k Country. 
Braintree, tr. Levi Wild, by Rev. Mr. Park 
are kine, amt. coll. in a charity box 
Med lay, fr. Miss Susan Adams 
Recticious Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEx 
NoRTH anp VICINITY. 
Rec'd fr. Mr. Jonathan S. Adams, Tr. balance of sum 


required (40 00) to const. Rev. James Howe, of 
Pepperell, a L. M. of the A. E. 8, 


SourH MassacHuseEtTTs. 
Berkley, f. Barzillai Crane, Eaq. 


2 00 


moo 


00 
00 
00—15 00 


14 23 


5 00 
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Boston, fr. Henry Homes, Esq. 

Fhirharen, fr. the Soc. of Rev. Wim. Qould 

Fulmouth, fr. Fem. Aus. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sal- 
vina Hat h, Tr. 20 40 


Middleborough, tr. Z. Eddy, Esq. 5 00 
From Joshua Kady, ar. 5 w 
N. and W. 8. ki 5 0@e—15 00 
Sandwich tr. the Eva in, *c ong. Soc. by 
Rev. Aste Cot 7 33 25 
South Bridgewater, “fr. R. Wood and 
Corneli s Holmes 200 
From Morton Eddy and A. Hathaway 5 00——7 00 
Warelam, tr. Rev. Sam. Nott, Jr. a col- 
lection in his Soc, 9 S2—131 97 
Worcester Soutn. 
Dougic as, fr. Fem. Char. Soc. by A. Big- 
eiow, Esq. Tr. Co, Soc, 20 00 
Gras aed tr. Ladies, by Miss Sabra Le- 
lan t, on acc. of a Temp. Schol. 40 30 
Milford, tr. Mra. Abigail Penniman, by 
Mr. Bigelow, Tr. 2 00 
From Mrs. Harriet Thurber, by do. do. 2 00 
ed Mrs. Ss ph ia Janes, bw cdo. do. 1 00—5 00 
Northbridge, tr. several mei imp the 
Ch. ot the Rev. Sam. i. i “om 
to cons. him al. M. of A. FE. 40 00 
Stur — ye, tr. in lividual 8, by Mr. “big ge- 
lo Tr. viz 
From aoe. Alvan Bond 5 00 
** David K. Porter 5 00 
as fieo. Davis 3 00 
- Zen ts Dunton 3 00—16 00 
Weat Brookfield, tr. a friend, by H. Hill, Esq. 3 0O—124 80 


Worcester North. 
Hardwick, 


fr. ladies of Soc. 


of rt Martyn Tupper, 








to cons. hima L. M. of A. E. 40 00 
Ruove Isianp (State) pr Ep. Soc. 

Newport, fr. a friend 200 
Whole amount rec'd for present use $2,909 03 
PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Brown Emerson, fr. Caleb Warner, balance of 
Schol. 36 50 
Wisner, fr. Miss Sarah Snow, bal. of Schol. 
collected by her 133 75—170 25 
MAINE BRANCH. 
From a Society of Ladies in Suco 16 25 
‘* Stephen Sewall, of Winthrop, Life Membership 25 00 


‘the Tr. of Lincoln Co. Aux, Soc. 25 00 
Donation from a friend 1 20 





Refunded by a former Beneficiary 80 00 
$150 45 
Augusta, rec'd from subscribers, by Rev. Ben). Tappan 100 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH 
Cheshire Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. by C. H. Jaquith, nm 
Alstead, tr. two triends in Ist Parish 
Fitzwilliam, tr. young ladies : os 
Jaffrey, tr. a friend 93 
Keene, fr. Mr. Kingsbury 2 83 
From Dea. Thomas Fisher 67——-3 50 
Mariborough, fr. James Farrar 3 62 
Rindge, rec'd to constitute Rev. Mr. 
Burn ~~ and Wite Life Members of 
the Co. Soc, 35 00 
From ladie s 44 00 
Collection fr. Fem. Monthly Concert 5 00-——S4 00 
Walpole, tr. Thomas Seaver 6 33—110 00 
Grafton Co. Aux. Ed, Soc, 
Have — fr. the Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mra. Mary 
P, Wetster, Tr. through Andrew M ack, Esq. 20 00 
Me th Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. by Sam. "Mo rrill, Tr. 


Boscawen, fr. Mra. Sukey Rush 5 00 
From John Greenough 5 00 
“ =B. Merrill, J. Gerrish, Jr. Jer. 

Gerrish and A. Gerrish q 00 each 4 00—14 00 
Concord, fr. Rev. Nathaniel Bouton 5 00 
From Aviel Rolf 1 00 

‘© Fem. Ed. Soc. in part, towards 

the Bouton ig Schol. by Miss 

Caan aaa 50 00—56 00 
Franklin, Fem. i: d. Soc. by Mrs. 

Mary M. Nes nith, Tr 12 00 
Henniker, tr. Abel Conner 5 00 
Loudon, tr. R. Potter 1 00 
Northfield, fr. Rev. Liba Conant 5 00 
From Nicholas Durell 15 00 


*¢ Enos Hoit 
Rockingham, Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. 
Pembroke, tr. Ladies’ Concert of Prayer, 
Burnham 


1 00—21 00—109 00 


by Rev. A. 
11 21 
$250 21 
Note. The sum entered in Journal for July as received from 
individuals to constitute Rev. Dr. Church, of Pelham, a L. M. 
Hillsborough Co. Soc. should have been entered as his own 
subscription. 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


Enfeld, donations fr. sundry indivi luals of the Ist Soe, 
ery’ ’ ¢ 





F.uen. Parsons 22 50 

East Windsor, 2 y FE. Burkland 20 ou 
Washington, tr. Fem. El. So. by P. S. Fenn, Tr. 17 00 
’ yaned 2 ov 
arse “Pe Bank Stock 60 v0 | 
Appropriation returned, by Rev. Dr. Day fi oO 
lil 00 | 

Scholarship Fund. 
Taylor Scholarship, cash in part, by L. A. Daggett $19 40 | 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Albany, Gent. and La lies’ Asso. by Dea. J. B. e 

Coma lain 5 29 
Barre, (ieut. Asso. by Mr. Nath. Dodge 15 50 | 
Barton, Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Mr. J. H. 

Kiahall 10 00 | 
Barnard, tr. Gen. J. Foster ; 3 00 | 
Bridport, Ladies’ Asso. by Mr. Burrows 11 39 
From Gentlemen's do, by do. LL 90-—23 29 | 
Berlin, tr. Gent. Asso. by J. Durey, Esq. 7 SU si | 

is] 50 00—37 90 


Donation, by Zach. Perna, Raq. ‘ ; 
Bennington, tr. tue Benev. 5 by Dr. Noadiah Switt 


$100—of which $20 tr. the ladies, by Mrs. Eme- 

line P. Ballard, and §30 by Dea. Stephen Hins- 

dale, to constitute hima. M. of N. W. Br. 100 00 
Brownington, tr. Geut. and Ladies’ Asso. by Dea. 

Luke Spencer 7 33 
Bethel, tr. individuals 3 00 
Bradford, tr. do. 7 37 
Craftsbury, fr. (ieut. and Ladies’ Asso. by Thomas 

Tolman, Fsq. 8 13 
Cavemlish, ir. Hon. J. Proctor 2 00 
Chelsea, tr. Geut. Asso. by J. W. Smith, Esq. 7 50 
From Ladies do. by Mrs. Alinira 8S. Lamb 5 79—13 29 
Corinth, fr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Rev. 8S. Morgan — 10 75 
Cabot, tr. individuals, by Dea. M. O. Fisher 2 00 
Castleton, tr. the Ed. Soc. by Wim. Dennison, Agt. 17 00 
Derby, tr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Mr. Oram New- 

comb 20 75 
Danville, fr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Wm. Mat- 

tocks, Esq. 27 25 
East Rutiand, fr. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Wm. Page, Esq. 25 50 
Guildhall, tr. individuals, by Rev, Mr. Tisdale 24 50 
Glover, tr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Dea, Ziba Bliss 1 13 


Hubbardton, fr. Rev. J. Ingraham, by W. Page, Esq. 
Tr. of Rutland Co, Ed. Soc. 2 

Hartland, tr. individuals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, Agt. 
through J. Lyman, Esq. I'r. Windsor Co. Soc. 


Hardwick, tr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Dea. E. 

Strone 39 12 
Lunenbur gh, fr. individuals, by Rev. Mr. Glines 9 96 
Ludiow, tr. individuals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, through 

J. Lyman, Esq. 6 00 
Montpelier, tr. Rev. Chester Wright, on ace, 

of his subseription, by Pres. Bates 5 00 
From individuals, by Hon. J. Loomis 52 50 
From ladies in the Soc. of Rev. Sam. Hoy king, 

to constitute hima L. M. of A. ELS, 40 00—97 50 
Newbury, tr. the Un. Benev, Soc. by Mr. Ber- 

ry, ‘i'r. 13 00 
From Mr. Atkinson 2 00 
A Donation 75—15 73 
Pitta ford, tr. ladies, by Rev. W. Child 3 50 
From Bibie Class in South District, to const. 

Rev. Mr. Ctuld a L. M. of Co. Soc. 15 00 
Contribution at Ann. Meet. of Rut. Co. Ed. So. 17 36 
Pitisford and other Towns, by Rev. J. Ingra- 

ham 10 86——47 22 
Through W. Page, Esq. Tr. of Rutland Co. 

Ext. Soc. 

Poultney, fr. gent] men, by Rev. Mr. In- 

gratin 13 00 

From C, Guernsey, Esq. 50 
“Mr. W. L. Farnham 50—-14 00 
Plainfield, tr. Gent. Asso. by Mr. Wm. Mar- 

tin 3 25 
Peacham, fr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Dr. 

J. Shedd 32 63 
Roya ton, tr. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Colla- 

mer 11 19 
From Ladies’ Ed. Soc. to constitute Rev. A.C, 

Washburn a L. M. of Windsor Co. Ed. 

Soc. by Mrs. Collamer 15 00 
From gentlemen, by Rev. Mr. Washburn 29 00 

oe Mrs. Rosatinca Sprague 5 00 

6 Miss Blizabeth Sprague 5 WW—65 19 
Randolph, Gent. Asso. by Dea. T. Wilbur 1 00 
Rupert, tr. Simeon Rising, Esq. by Rev. Mr. 

Wilson 5 00 
From Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Bernice Ray- 

mond j 6 50—11 50 
Rochester, fr. individuals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, 

through J. Lyman, Esq. 4 96 
Shoreham, tr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by President Bates 10 00 
From individuals, by J. Steward 1 3i—11 34 
St. Albans, fr. T. FP. Finney, by N. W. King- 

man . 41 00 
From Aux. Soc. by N. W. Kingman, Tr. 22 00 
Contribution at Ann, Meeting 28 5 


7 
A gold ring sold for 25—91 $2 


FUNDS. 











Spring feld, fr. tndtviduals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, 


through J. Lyman, Esq. 18 
Sharon, tr. indivituals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, ad 
through J Lyman, Fis 18 00 


l 
St. Johnibury Plain, tr. Gent. Aaso. by Dea. E. 


Fairbanks 36 50 
From Ladies do. by Mrs. R. B. Martin 3 50 
Contribution 13 25—53 « 
Salisbury, fr. individuals, by Dr. W. Miller ate | 
Thetford, tr. Gent. Asso. by Mr. Wm, H, La- 
tham 24 00 
From Ladies’ do. by Miss E. White 9 22—33 2 
Tunbridge, tr. individuals 2% 
Waterbury, tr. Amasa Pride, Esq. 5 w 
Waites field, tr. Gent. Asso. by Mr. F.T. Miner 18 89 
From Ladies’ do. by Miss A. Barnard 6 93-—25 g2 
Windsor, tr. individuals, by Rev. Mr. Hazen, 
through J. Lyman, Esq. 13 00 
From Hon. Thos. Emerson, do. do. 50 00 
‘6 Ladies’ Asso. do. do. 15 00—78 00 
Weathersfield, tr. individuals, by do. do. 17 50 
Woodstock, fr. Hon. Titus Hutchinson, by do. 
do. 10 00 
From individuals, by do. do. 22 30—32 50 
West Rando ph, fr. Gent. Asso. by G. Ww. Ho- 
bart 7 50 
From Ladies’ do. by Miss L. Smith 9 47 
Availsot a gold ring 25—17 2 
From the United Churches in the vicinity of 
Barre, contributed in 1824, and overlook- 
ed by the Agt. § 12 
Fight yrs. and 4 mos, interest on do. 2 53—7 65 
Retunded by a former Beneficiary 30 00 
$1,187 39. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Champlain, N. Y. fr. Mrs. Silas Hubbell, to 
cous. Rev. E. D. Kinney a L. M. of Pres. 
Ed. Soc. 

East Galway, N. Y. rec’d by Rev. Mr. Owen 
on ace. of Schol. 

Rec’d by E. H. Owen, Esq. 

New York, Lite Membership, fr. Mr. J. W. 
Kimball 


Bleecker St. Ch. rec’d of Knowles Taylor, Esq. 23 75 
Bowery ch. tr. Arthur Tappan, Esq. semi-ann. 
pa ription ™ 375 00 
From Mrs. Frances Tappan, do. 37 50 
tec’d fr. D. McArthur, Tr. 25 50—438 00 
Brick ch tr. Miss B, Ivers 75 00 
From Mr. J. C. Halsey 75 00 
‘* Misses M. and H. L. Murray 75 00 
«Mr. Leonard Corning 37 50—262 50 
Central Pres. ch. Broome St. 225 00 
From A. Edwards, Esq. 75 00 
“OR. LL. Nevins, Esq. 75 00—375 00 
Newark, N. J. fr. Young Ladies’ Asso. by 
Miss J. Ward, Tr. 5 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. rec’d per Geo. McClelland, 
Esq. 380 50 
Ree’d per do. do. 75 00O—455 50 


West Galway, N. Y. fr. Rev. Mr. Owen, on 








acc. of Schol. 10 50 
Western Ed So. rec'd fr. J. 8S. Seymour, Esq. 
Treas. "1,100 00 
Rec’d fr. do. do. do. 600 00 
Collected at Fayette, by Mr. Owen 28 25 
Do. at Maniius, by do. 16 50 7 
—1,744 ‘9 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 20 15 
$3,432 45 
SUMMARY. 
Present Use. Sch. Fund, Whole amo. 
Parent Society 2,909 03 170 25 079 38 
Maine Branch 250 45 «50 © 
New Hampshire do. %*250 21 250 21 
North Western do. *687 39 637 » 
Connecticut do. = *I141 00 19 40 160 #0 
Pres. Education Suc. 3,432 45 3,432 49 
one 
$7,670 53 189 65 7,860 1° 


* In addition to these sums, there has been received into the 
Treasury of the Parent Society and included above. 


From New Haipshire 885 87 
‘6 Vermont 403 00 
© ~6Connecticut 60 00 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending Oct. 10, 1832 
Ashby, fr. Mrs. Sally L. Manning, 1 comforter. From the Cent 

Society 1 bed-quilt. 

Boston, fr. the Park St. Sewing Circle, by Mrs. H. M. Benson; 
Sec. aud Tr. 10 dickies, 6 shirts, 14 silk pocket-hdkis. » 
cotton hdkis. 6 pillow-cases, and 1 flannel vest. 9 pair 

From Mrs. Christiana Baker, 6 cravats, 6 shirts, and 9 pe 
woullen socks, 


Braintree, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. (S 
Tr. 14 collare, 12 shirts, 3 pairs 


_P.) by Rev. John Codman, 
ence comforters, $31 > 














